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PREFACE 


I BELIEVE that this work is the first attempt in any language 
to present a systematic and — so far as the evidence permits — an 
adequate account of the trial of Socrates. In order to understand 
the nature of the accusation and the defence of Socrates and the 
verdict pronounced, it is indispensable to consider, not only the 
main events of his career, his fundamental ideas and doctrines, 
his method of investigating the great and perennial problems of 
human thought and life, and his unique personality and character, 
but also the causes of the hostility that was aroused against him, 
the particular circumstances in which he was indicted, the law 
relating to impiety, the constitution of the court of 500 judges 
that tried him, the kind of procedure adopted, the cases for 
the prosecution and the defence, and the justifiability of the 
condemnation. 

On some of these questions we find a good deal of information 
in the ancient sources (as I have indicated) ; on others a certain 
amount of either inferential or conjectural reconstruction is 
unavoidable. Accordingly my treatment of the subject is not 
merely analytical and expository, but also critical and con- 
structive. It is with all due deference and respect that I have 
ventured to controvert various conclusions advanced by distin- 
guished Platonic scholars. 

I have endeavoured to make the work a unified organic whole 
in such a way that every chapter is necessary for all the others 
for the purpose of reinforcing and supplementing them ; but my 
main aim has been, not to go fully into the Socratic philosophy 
and show its relation to the work of forerunners and to that of 
successors, but, above all, to exhibit the legal and moral aspects 
of the trial and to depict Socrates the man — the exalted soul, the 
noblest man of antiquity — as he journeyed through life without 
swerving from his appointed task, despite the derision and hatred 
of his fellow-citizens, and eventually entered the portals of death 
with undisturbed equaiiimity. 

I may perhaps be permitted to add that this work was written 
just after I lost one in whom my hopes had been centred, and who, 
notwithstanding her youth, often manifested a great interest in 
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my dry writings. But the vision of the delightful and inspiring 
personality of Socrates and the consciousness of the way in 
which he confronted life’s difficulties and perplexities have 
throughout been a support and a solace to me. To know Socrates 
is to revere and love him and bless his memory. 

COLEMAN PHILLIPSON. 

5, King’s Bench Walk, 

Temple. 
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THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES 

CHAPTER I 


AGE IN WHICH SOCRATES LIVED 
TO TTpvravelov Trj<; aortas*. 

(Protag. irsi d.) 

(The metropolis of wisdom.) 

. . . TToXccos rrjs: aeyiarins Kal cuSo/ctucorario? cts* cro</>lav Kal i(T)(vv. 

(Apol 29 d.) 

(. . . The greatest of cities and the most famous for wisdom and 
power. . . .) 

In order to understand adequately the great issues involved in, 
and the profound significance of, the trial of Socrates, it is neces- 
sary for us to bear in mind the nature of the age in which that 
immortal philosopher lived, the main events of his life, his per- 
sonal characteristics, doctrines, and method of investigation, as 
well as — what is a corollary of such considerations — the causes of 
the general hostility aroused against him and the immediate 
cause of his indictment. It is also essential to consider certain 
striking peculiarities of the Athenian penal code and administra- 
tion, the kind of court that tried Socrates, the procedure adopted, 
the respective cases for the prosecution and the defence, the 
condemnation of the prisoner, and his attitude before execution. 

^he Athens in which Socrates lived — the so-called Periclean 
age — constitutes perhaps the most remarkable microcosm of 
which history has record. ^ In one small area and within one brief 
epoch flourished genius and talent enough to distinguish and 
adorn an extensive empire and a long history. Whilst nearly all 
the rest of Europe was more or less shrouded in darkness and 
ignorance, that wondrous city of Athena shone with a dazzling 
splendour of intellectual light and achievement. The realms of 
art, literature, political and philosophic thought, as well as prac- 
tical s^tesmanship, had illustrious exponents and representa- 
tives. (This efflorescence of genius was as rapid as it was unique. 
Indeed, taking even such narrow limits as the years, say, 460 B.c. 
to 420 B.C., we find therein poets, dramatists, historians, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, sculptors, and architects, who still dominate, 
in their respective spheres, the accumulated accomplishment of 
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civilisation.} For example, Aeschylus brought out his great 
trilogy, the Oresteia, in 458 B.C., and died two years later, when 
Socrates was about thirteen or fourteen years old. Sophocles, 
who was born about 496 b.c., produced the Antigone in 442 b.c. 
(or 441 ) ; Euripides, born 480 B.c., produced the Alcestis in 438 b.c. , 
the Medea in 431 B.c., the Hippolytus in 428 b.c., the Sup- 
pliants in 420 B.c. ; and in 406 both Sophocles and Euripides died, 
that is, some seven years before Socrates. Herodotus (born 
484 B.c.) was fifteen years older than Socrates, whilst Thucydides 
(born c. 471 B.c.) was the latter’s almost exact contemporary. 
The activity of Pheidias (died 432 B.c.) began about 470 b.c. ; 
and the painter Polygnotus was engaged between 472 and 465 in 
decorating the temples of the Dioscuri and Theseus, and other 
public buildings in Athens. The erection of the new Parthenon 
commenced 447 b.c. under the architects Ictinus and Callicrates, 
and was completed under the former about 438 b.c. In 462 b.c. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the physical philosopher, was in 
Athens ; and two years later, when Pindar issued some of his 
most notable work, Democritus and Hippocrates were born. From 
about the middle of the century various comedies of Cratinus 
appeared; and about 448 the more famous Aristophanes was 
born, and produced the Acharniams in 425, the Knights in 424, 
the Clouds in 423, the Wa^ps in 422, the Birds in 414, the Lysis- 
trafa and the Thesmophoriazusae in 411, the Frogs in 405; and 
many other eminent names can readily be mentioned. The 
supreme object of the policy of Pericles was to make Athens 
the school of Hellas ” (a) ; and having regard to the then exist- 
ing galaxy of intellects, we must admit that Athens deserved 
Hippias’ description of her as the metropolis or Prytaneum 
of wisdom (ro irpvTav^iov rrjs (ro<pCa<s) (6), and Socrates’ own 
reminder (despite his searching criticism) of her renown for 
“ wisdom and power of mind ” (c). Socrates, who was about 
fifty in the year 420 b.c., was contemporary with all these im- 
mortals ; and, considering the small area of the city and its multi- 
farious public life, we may si^ly infer that he must have person- 
ally known many of them But, as we shall see later, from the 
time he reached manhood meddled very little with wars and 
politics, with literature and art, with sciences and philosophies ; 


(а) Cf. Thuc. ii. 36-46 (the famous funeral oration of Pericles, expressing 
superbly the lofty ideal of Athens in her best days). 

(б) Plato, Protaj. 337 d. 

(e) Plato, Apol. 29 d. 
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rather, he devoted himself exclusively to his “mission,” which 
was seemingly so simple, but was really of the profoundest signi- 
ficance and fraught with far-reaching consequences. He repre- 
sented more than any other thinker of his time the reaction 
against the Ionian physical philosophy.^ 

I Now in this city of vaunted intellectual supremacy there were 
various currents and cross-currents, gradually widening and 
deepening, which imperilled the commonweal. The existence of 
many literary, philosophical, artistic, political, and oratorical 
geniuses in a city State of small area — especially in a State in 
which the citizens themselves, in the absence of representative 
government, exercise sovereign power in their assembly, are 
quickly susceptible to new ideas and “ movements,” and are 
prone to controversy and conflict — necessarily makes for insta- 
bility and change!^ (Athens in the fifth century was in a state of 
flux V In consequence of their increasing knowledge of different 
countries and peoples, the Grt^eks became alive t^^the great 
diversity of national customs, ideas, and institutionaUd). The 
advancement of varioTis philosophic and scientific theories 
together with the criticism and rejection of many inherited views 
promoted the growth of the spirit of individualism.! The disasters 
brought by the Persian War (despite the brilliant half-century 
that followed), and es))ccially by the Peloponnesian War later on, 
showed the impermanence of cherished institutions, the drastic 
destructibility of political regimes that had commanded confi- 
dence, and the evanescent or transitory character of sovereign 
power, so that the revolutionary movement was accelerated in the 
latter part of the fifth century. Thus thinking Greeks came to be 
more and more conscious of the relativity of human ideas and 
efforts, of human transactions and achievement^C^')- As Thucy- 
dides remarks, “ men believed nothing but tnat nothing was 
seeure”(/). 

In time of distress, under the burden of political and economic 
misfortune, men often turn to reconsider the basis of their beliefs 
and actions, to test the validity of the doctrines which have 
hitherto guided them. This was the case at Athens. The old 
beliefs went by the board ; society, government, and religion all 
became subjects of doubt and of re-examination ” (y).^ 


{d) Cf. Herodot. iii. 38. 

(c) See further iw/ra, chap. viii. 

(/) iii. 83. 

{g) C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the Greeks (Cambridge ; 
University Press, 1925), p. 133. 
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The latter part of the fifth century is frequently designated the 
^age of the Sophists,” and there is no doubt that their influence 
was felt among many sectionsfof the community and in all depart- 
ments of thought and belief jk The attempt of such writers as 
Grote (h) to clear them of the imputations that have been cast on 
them is scarcely justifiable in the face of the existing evidence ; 
for Grote ’s contentions and his whitewashing process cannot avail 
against the combined testimony of Plato and Xenophon, Aris- 
totle and Isocrates, and (for what it is worth) of Aristophanes (i). 
It is clearly established by these witnesses that the subjective 
standard of truth adopted by most of the Sophists — in religion as 
well as in political thought and moral questions — their conception 
of virtue and justice as matters of individual prudence and self- 
interest, their seductive reasoning (the avTikor^iKi) the 

art of arguing from contradictories), which had more superficial 
plausibility than logical sanction, all tended to promote a spirit 
of scepticism and arrogance, pretentiousness and deceitfulness, 
and anti-social doctrines generally. Plato, Xenophon, Aristo- 
phanes, and Isocrates spoke of their quackery (dAaforeta), and 
Aristotle held up to scorn their sham wisdom (fpawoixhn) o-o^ta), 
and said (A:) that they used their dialectic methods for a bad 
purpose. Xenophon observed (1) that, whilst they made people 
believe that they led mankind to virtue, in reality they led them 
in a contrary direction ; they showed greater acuteness in words 
than in thoughts ; they hunted for the rich and the young ; they 
fostered the art of cheating, and made men not good and wise 
((T()(f>oik), but, like themselves, sophistical ” (o-ot^tortKody) and 
fallacious disputants. Isocrates, too, pointed out that they dis- 
regarded the truth, and that their professions far surpassed their 
performances (m). 

Euripides, who represents the disillusioned Athens of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, whilst Sophocles represents the proud Athens of 
Periclean imperialism, offers striking evidence of this growing 
unsettlement of things Divine as well as human. Orestes is made 
to say that the gods, with all their name for wisdom, are no less 


(h) History of Greece, chap. Ixvii. 

(?) Cf. E. M. Cope, “ The Sophists,” in Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 
(Cambridge), vol. i. (1854), pp. 145-188, and the same writer’s Plato'' s Oorgias 
(Cambridge, 1864), Introduction. 

(k) Rhet.i. 4:. 

(l) De Venat, xiii. 6, 7, 9 (contemporary testimony, even if the author is not 
Xenophon). 

(m) C. Sophist, 1,3. As to the Sophists, see further infra, p. 41, and chap, 
viii., chap, xvi., sect. i. 
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false than are fleeting dreams, that great confusion exists among 
Divine as well as mortal things, and that faith in oracles is foolish 
and often brings ruin (n). 

(^This was, indeed, a time of general fermentation. In the poli- 
tical sphere stirring events occurred during the lifetime of 
Socrates. He witnessed the entire Peloponnesian War, as well as 
four revolutions in the civil government of his city. The political 
aptitude and training of the Athenian citizen population had its 
sinister side. Bitter hatred prevailed between the parties, and 
plotting and counterplotting were rife. Not infrequently members 
of the same families found themselves opposed to one another. 
Many of the ancient families had become or were becoming extinct. 
The destruction of large numbers of citizens in the wars and by 
the vengeance of ascendant parties and triiunphant governments 
favoured the influx of non-Athenians whose ideas and beliefs 
now clashed with and now influenced the ideas and beliefs of the 
native population, thus complicating the position still more, j 

‘‘ Life had become,” says Curtius, “ more and more full of 
mysterious dangers and devoid of tranquillity ; and the inborn 
vivacity and excitability of the Attic people had degenerated into 
a passionate restlessness, which had been only temporarily sup- 
pressed in consequence of the general exhaustion. A constant 
fluctuation in the daily state of public feeling possessed the city ; 
and, says the comic poet Plato, he who had been absent from 
Athens during the space of three months was unable to recognise 
it on his return ” (o). 

The latter remark is obviously an exaggeration on the part of 
the comic poet ; but of the city’s rapid changes and suscepti- 
bility to oscillation in belief, moral and philosophic doctrine, as 
well as in political attitude, there is no doubt. 

The very basis of Athenian democracy formed the subject of 
conflicting views and passionate controversy. Thus a practical 
statesman such as Pericles extolled and idealised his city and its 
polity, its culture, its liberty, and its liberalising potency. Others, 


(n) Cf., for example, Iph. Taur. 670 seq . : — 

ovt* ol arotpoi ye Salfiopfs #c€fcAry/zfVoi 
Tfrjtvwp oveiptev tWlv d^cvSerrTfpot. 

TToKhs rapay/xbs re ro7s Beiois ^yi 
ndy ro7t (iporelois * Iv \vireirai fiovov, 

Hr* ovK &<ppofv ii>v pdvreuy ireirffeh \6yois 
6\(a\ev cby roiaiv eiSdoiu. 

(o) E. Curtius, History of Greece, English translation (London, 1872), vol. iv., 
p 72. 
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such as Aristophanes {p), a professional satirist, and Plato, an 
ardent seeker of perfection, vehemently denounced the Athenian 
democracy as a breeder of selfish, ignorant, and mischievous 
demagogues who tried to cajole or bamboozle the loud-mouthed, 
hysterical mob — a many-headed monster prone to inflict ‘‘ dis- 
franchisement, fines, and death ” on those who ventured to 
oppose it (g^). 

In the clash of conflicting ideas, in the bitter strife of sects and 
parties, with the resultant oscillation of public feeling, in the con- 
stant havoc of war, with its aftermath of poverty and misery, the 
sense and authority of tradition — especially that appertaining to 
religion — was being undermined. More particularly disasters to 
the State suffered at the hands of public enemies, despite pro- 
phecies of victory, showed that the art of divination was un- 
reliable. It was the old belief in the gods and their oracular utter- 
ances that had contributed so much to foster the civic spirit of 
association, national cohesion, and communal organisation. It 
was the sanction of tradition that urged the individual largely to 
sacrifice his individuality for the good of the State ; /for the State 
had been regarded not only as a political organism, out also as a 
spiritual entity. ^ But now doubt set in, and its disintegrating 
effect was felt in every department of thought and activity. The 
old Divine and moral laws were questioned ; civil law was con- 
sidered a matter of temporary expedience or the “ interest of the 
stronger ” ; I long -established customs were scouted"; the purity 
of domestic life was giving way to irregularity ; the reverential 
attitude of young men towards their fathers was weakening ; and, 
generally, personal judgment and freedom of opinion were sup- 
planting the dictates of authority^, and the old dispensation, and 
reckless, selfish conduct was taking the place of the former strict 
propriety and scrupulous regard for the public well-being. 

This decay of tradition generally involved the decay of religion 
more particularly. Whilst, for example, Aeschylus and Sophocles 
exhibited in their work a reverence for, a fear of, and a sub- 
mission to the gods (and showed that sin and guilt were invariably 
overtaken by Divine retribution, and that the vicissitudes of 
human fortunes were controlled by superhuman power, Euri- 
pides regarded the fate of men as largely conditioned by natural 
causes — ^by will and effort, by character and circumstance, by 


(^) See further chap, viii., infra, in connection with Aristophanes' attack on 
Socrates. 

{q) Cf. Plato, Repuh. vi. 494, 496 ; Theaetetus, 173-176, 
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deliberate calculation and by unforeseen accident Yr). As against 
the old orthodoxy of Aeschylus and Sophocles, with their dog- 
matic utterance and serene attitude, is set the new heresy of 
Euripides, with his sceptical outlook and brooding, disturbed, 
disillusioned mind. Euripides,’' observes a recent writer, “ was 
a soldier of rationalism after the fashion of his time, a resolute, 
consistent enemy of anthropomorphic theology, a hater of em- 
bodied mystery, a man who, after his measure and the measure of 
his time, stood up to answer the Sphinx (,§). Though Euripides 
believed that only a fool could deny the existence of a supreme 
Deity, yet many of the tenets of the old faith he held to be mere 
fictions of the imagination or otherwise indefensible : for example, 
the human needs and feelings of the gods ; the existence of the 
Furies (t) ; the account of the judgment of Paris (u) ; the story 
of the birth of, and other references to, Dionysus (^;) ; the story 
of the banquet of Tantalus (x) ; the belief in prophecy The 
lore of seers is vain and full of lies ”) (y), in omens, sacrifices, 
and votive offerings. A man of pure life and not wanting in lofty 
ideals, a man given to reflection, profoundly moved by the woes 
and calamities of men, and animated by an irreconcilable sense of 
justice, he assailed the gods themselves for their misdeeds — ^for 
their cruelty and vindictiveness, for their treachery and licen- 
tiousness. Indeed, he was so contemptuous towards the current 
religious views that he adopted the uncompromising fundamental 
principle that if the gods do anything base they are not gods (z). 
Yet he was fully alive to the limitations of human reason (a), and 
frequently manifested an ardent religious craving, so that he 
swayed between the negations of reason and the promptings of 
faith. He had absorbed something of the Sophistic culture, but 
it did not satisfy his intimate yearnings and aspirations. 

Thus Euripides was a creature of the age, and at the same time 
reacted on the age. His plays were not only witnessed by large 
sympathetic audiences, but were also studied by a rapidly in- 
creasing circle of readers, who found therein a poignant expression 


(r) Cf. IpJdg. Aul. 1034. 

(«) A. W. Verrall, Euripides the RationcUist (Cambridge, 1895), p. 260. 
(0 Orest. 387. 

(w) Troades, 963. 

(v) BcLCchae, 242 seq. 

(x) Iph. Taur. 387-389. 

ly) Helena, 744, 746 : dXAa tw rh 

itrtlhov (VS <f>av\* darl kciI xj/evZwP vKda. 

{z) Frag. 292, 1. 7 : d Btoi n Spuiriy alaxp^^* 

(a) Cf. the Bacchae generally. 
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of their discontent with a good deal of the ancient system, and 
who were at the same time stimulated to make further inquiry 
into other things that had been unquestioningly accepted by theii 
fathers. 

In practical life scepticism, along with the revolutionary spirit, 
had, as always, its serious drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
It is good for the State that thinking men, using their faculties 
honestly, should not be compelled by force to repress their 
reason or conscience and accept doctrines and opinions that have 
become controvertible. On the other hand, it is injurious to the 
body politic when scepticism becomes wholesale, indiscriminate, 
factitious. As such it leads inevitably to intellectual anarchy and 
confusion of vital values. Disregard of the higher ideals of life, 
involving as it does a surrender to mediate and subsidiary con- 
cerns, leads to moral supineness and social apathy, and so to the 
destruction of the very basis of corporate life. Thucydides, 
describing the conflict of democracy and oligarchy, and how it 
tended to ruin States and disorganise society, the emergence of 
the revolutionary spirit and the denial of both human and Divine 
law, and how this brought about changes in men’s practical morals 
and in their very use of language, strikingly observes (6) : 

“ When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who fol- 
lowed carried the revolutionary spirit further and further, and 
determined to outdo the report of all who had preceded them by 
the ingenuity of their enterprises and the atrocity of their 
revenges. The meaning of words had no longer the same relation 
to things, but was changed by them as they thought proper. 
Reckless daring was held to be loyal courage ; prudent delay was 
the excuse of a coward ; moderation was the disguise of unmanly 
weakness ; to know everything .was to do nothing. Frantic 
energy was the true quality of a man. A conspirator who wanted 
to be safe was a recreant in disguise. The lover of violence was 
always trusted, and his opponent suspected. He who succeeded 
in a plot was deemed knowing, but a still greater master in craft 
was he who detected one. On the other hand, he who plotted from 
the first to have nothing to do with plots was a breaker-up of 
parties and a poltroon who was afraid of the enemy. In a word, he 
who could outstrip another in a bad action was applauded, and so 
was he who encouraged to evil one' who had no idea of it.” 

^In this general revolutionary movement, whilst the old religion 


(b) Hi. 82 (Jowett'a translation). 
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was losing its authority with various sections of the Athenian 
people^^t the same time it was employed as a tool by politicians 
and adventurers for advancing their own interest^ This practice 
was not unknown in any period of Greek historyfont in the time 
of Socrates it was more rampant than ever (c). The influence of 
the hereditary priesthoods, naturally obscurantist in character 
and tendency, was made use of in conservative or superstitious 
quarters ; and busybody citizens might get rid of or attack 
opponents or obstreperous persons by charging them with the 
capital offence of impiety, though on feeble or obscure grounds — 
in that way prosecutors might also, for their own purposes, gain 
the favour or approval of the orthodox sections of the com- 
munity ; the traditional legal code, of which much was anti- 
quated and inadequate for the needs of the time, was invoked to 
obstruct progressive reform. Thus prosecutions were instituted 
against men who, thinkers of genuine philosophic spirit, endea- 
voured to attain to a loftier and purer conception of God than the 
crude ideas and anthropomorphic figments prevailing among the 
people ; against such as propounded a materialistic or mechanistic 
view of the world and considered the popular divinities to be 
myths that had arisen through the awe and terror inspired by the 
various striking phenomena of Nature ; against those who 
expressed unbelief in the religious mysteries ; against such as 
declared that man’s fortunes and misfortunes were not dependent 
on the intervention of a multiplicity of gods ; against those who 
taught that knowledge and self-knowledge, and not merely blind 
belief, were necessary to salvation ; and so on (d). It is just to 
add, however, that, despite occasional prosecutions of this kind, 
there was, on the whole, a large measure of tc)leration in Athens (e). 
^ Moreover, side by side with doubt and unbelief, the worship of 
foreign divinities was introduced, and superstitious practices 
abounded (/ ). This was due partly to overseas intercourse and 
the arrival of alien settleya (g), partly to the growing curiosity of 
sections of the native population and a desire for novelty and 
change, and partly (as Thirlwall points out (h) ) to recurring 
plagues which drove many terrified people to adopt new modes of 
expiating sin. No doubt, too, the calamities brought by the Pelo- 

(c) See L. Campbell, Religion in Oresk Literature (London, 1898), p. 301. 

(d) See, further infra on impiety and the death penalty, chap. x. 

(c) See infra^ chap. x. 

If) Cf. P. Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Qrecs (Paris, 1873), 
pp. 66 seq. 

(g) Cf. Aristoph., Birds, 1626. See Curtins, op. cit., p. 73. 

(h) History of Greece, vol. iv. (1847), p. 286. 
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ponnesian War and other conflicts contributed to invest the minds 
of many with a morbid fear of the superhuman pow^ers {bHo-iBaLfjiovia) 
and inexplicable happenings. It may be that some of the 
rites associated with the Phrygian god Sabazius, the Thracian 
goddess Cotytto, the Syrian god Adonis, etc., were used, like 
the Roman Bacchanalia, as a cover for orgiastic excesses. 

The credulity of Athenians was grossly abused by quacks, 
impostors, and conjurers, who obtained offerings in return for 
promises of absolution from sin. A class of religious beggars, the 
so-called Orpheotelestae (’Opc^eoreAearat, or jir]TpayvpTaL), went 
about from house to house with utensils declared to be sacred (i) 
and with a mass of literary forgeries alleged to be the writings 
of Orpheus and Miisaeus, and, for a consideration, received men 
into their secret associations. Plato tells us (he represents 
Adeimantus as saying to Socrates) that by means of such forgeries 
they ‘‘ persuade not only individuals, but whole cities, that expia- 
tions and atonements for sin may be made by sacrifices and 
amusements which fill a vacant hour, and are equally at the ser- 
vice of the living and the dead ; the latter sort they call mysteries, 
and they redeem us from the pains of hell, but if we neglect them 
no one knows what awaits us ” {k). 

Even ventriloquists succeeded in deceiving the simple-minded 
in their claim that a daemon pronounced prophecies by their lips. 
One of these tricksters, named Eurycles, achieved such notoriety 
and success in Athens during the earlier period of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War that he gave his name to a school of ventriloquial 
prophets (Z). (We need not wonder that in fifth century Athens 
such religious and spiritual degeneration, such gullibility and 
ludicrous deceptions, existed in the city along with remarkable 
enlightenment and magnificent achievements : in twentieth cen- 
tury England a great many people have been and are being taken 
in, despite frequent exposures of fraud and trickery, by the 
‘‘ revelations ” of spiritualistic mediums and other kindred prac- 
titioners.) 

In these circumstances the earlier art, distinguished by its 
dignity and nobility, by its simplicity, clarity, blitheness, and 
harmonious beauty, was giving way to a newer art, marked by a 
seeking after mere effect, by a certain a^ctation, sometimes by a 
tortured uneasiness and lack of balance. (The undermining of the 

(i) Aristoph., Frogs, 169, 

(k) Bepub. ii. 364 e. 

{1) Cf. Aristoph., Wasps, 1019 ; Curtius, loc* oit., p. 73. 
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old religious faith, which had fostered human and civic virtues 
and promoted national unity and brotherhood, brought with it, 
or indirectly involved, private andt^feocial indiscipline, luxurious 
self-indulgence and licence as well as insincerity, self-seeking, 
dissociation, and precariousness in the political life of the com- 
munity I the obsession of indiscriminate doubt and denial, 
encouraged by a debased sophistry (m) (which came to be con- 
founded with philosophy), together with the diverse religious 
vagaries and mystifications to which so many men surrendered, 
did much to deaden or pervert the moral sense, especially the sense 
of civic obligation and public service. Whilst people endeavoured 
to calm the conscience by means of external usages and charms, 
no value was attached to an inner purification '' (n), 

^ We are not to conclude from the above considerations that 
Athens was, at the close of the Pcloj)onnesian War, entirely in a 
state of corruption and decay, or that its spirit was irremediably 
exhausted. Inhere is no doubt that the people could still manifest, 
as in the proceedings after the Four Hundred and after the 
Thirty, “ a large measure of virtue and judgment ” (as Grote 
Justly contends) (o). But that is not necessarily incompatible 
with the conclusion that seeds of degeneration and disruption had 
been sown ; that sections of Athenian society had been affected 
thereby ; that the unity, harmony, and spirit of association exist- 
ing in the national life at the time^ say, of Aristides and Miltiades 
had been considerably impaired f that the conscientiousness and 
disinterestedness of political leaders was less conspicuous ; that 
one can discern licentiousness here and indifferentism there in 
morals, apathy among some and grotesque distortions among 
others in regard to religion, a certain nihilism here and perversions 
there in the spheres of philosophy and science, together with 
arrogant pretensions and self-conceit on the part of many of the 
Sophistic teachers and their pupils. 

Thus there was need for regeneration ; for this purpose the 
times called for a new ageiicy of correction and illumination — and 
that agency was found in the person of Socrates. \ ' 


(m) As to the Sophists and the confounding of Socrates with them, see infra. 

(n) Curtius, op. cit.j p. 74. 

(o) History of Oreece^ 10 vols., 4th ed. (London, 1872), vol. vii., p. 66. 
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Non laudandiis ost, qui credit plus qui audit, quam qui videt ; 
Non placet, cum illi plus laudant, qui audiunt, quam qui vident ; 
Pluris est oculatus testis imus, quam auriti decern . 

Qui audiunt, audita dicunt ; qui vident plane sciunt. 

(Plautus.) 

(I don’t commend the man who rather trusts 
His ears than eyes. — It discomposes me 
When those are louder in their commendations, 

Who’ve only heard reports, than those who saw 
The deeds performed. — And one eye-witness weighs 
More than ten hearsays. Seeing is believing 
All the world o’er.) 


OHros jJLevTOi 6 CTratvo? iari koXos, ov aii vvv htaivet vir' avBpwv o^iW 

‘TTuneveadai. (Laches, 181 b.) 

(That is very high praise which is given to you by faithful witnesses.) 


It will be well at this stage, before setting forth the main events 
of the life of Socrates, to consider briefly the sources and authori- 
ties whence we gather our little knowledge of his life, teaching, 
trial, and death . Socrates left no writings (a). It is impossible to 
say whether he did write anything that was afterwards irrecover- 
ably lost, or whether he deliberately avoided writing. Accounting 
for the absence of such autographic record, Heine characteris- 
tically observes ; “ That the husband of Xanthippe should have 
become so great a philosopher is remarkable. Amidst all the 
nagging, to be able to think ! But write he could not ; that was 
impossible ” (b). This explanation is perhaps no less plausible 
than certain conjectures that are sometimes put forward ; at 
least it has the merit of simplicity. 

We have therefore to look for the records of Socrates in the 
writings of others ; for example, Plato, Xenophon, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, and — for what they are worth — subsequent authors!' 
With regard to the historical value of each of these sources there 
has long been, and there is still, a wide difference of opinion 


(a) Cf. Cic. De Orat. iii. 16 ; Plut. De Alex, fort, p. 328 ; Diog. Laert. i. 16. 

(b) Letzte Gedichte und Qedanken (Hamburg, 1875), p, 197 (ed. A. Strodt- 
mann). 
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among classical, philosophical, and historical writers (c). Indeed, 
in some quarters (for example, a recent German writer) the view 
has been expressed that none of the extant accounts is of any 
worth : truth and fiction are so inextricably interwoven in the 
Socratic dialogue-literature that, with the exception of the 
execution, scarcely anything is certain {d). According to such 
opinion, the Socrates so minutely depicted by Plato, the Socrates 
so lovingly portrayed by Xenophon, the Socrates so fervently 
caricatured by Aristophanes, are all alike creatures of the imagina- 
tion, which convey no reliable information to us about the philo- 
sopher, his work and personality. No belief is to be placed in the 
most specific and circumstantial accounts of Plato, such as that 
of the campaigns of Socrates and that of his association with 
Alcibiades : the latter is deemed a malicious invention of the 
rhetorician and Sophist Polycrates, who issued a Chauvinistic 
pamphlet about 390 b.c. intended to vilify Socrates and his young 
disciples in the eyes of the Attic democracy, and to lay the blame 
on him for the sins of Alcibiades. Protests against this libellous 
accusation followed ; but Plato did not stoop to contradict it — 
as a poet the idea of bringing the two men together seemed an 
interesting one to him, so that he wove his story round it (e). 
Such uncompromising, wholesale scepticism and denial, which 
effect a reductio ad absurdum of the testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon and the rest, cannot at all carry conviction : it is the 
opposite extreme to that of blindly and implicitly accepting every 
detail that is found in the ancient writers. That both these 
extremes — complete nihilism on the one hand and indiscriminate 
acceptance of everything on the other — are equally untenable will 
be shown by briefly considering the nature, applicability, and value 
of the testimony furnished by each of the main authorities. 

(i.) PLATO 

Plato was about thirty years of age at the date of Socrates’ 
death. We know that many young men were fascinated by the 
personality and philosophical procedure of Socrates ; and it is 

t I II I .1 !■■■ ■ ■ ■■ II ■ " ' 

* (c) The question is fully discussed by J. Bruns, Das Uterarische Portrdt der 
Griechen im funften tind vierten Jahrhundert vor Christi Oehurt (Berlin, 1896) ; 
see especially pp. 181-200. 

{d) A. Gercke in A. Gercke and E. Norden, Einleitung in die AUertumswissen^ 
schaft, 3 Bde. (Leipzig altid Berlin, 1910-12), vol. ii., p. 366 : “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit ist in der sokratischen Dialogliteratur so unentwirrbar miteinander 
verwobon, dass ausser der Hinrichtung selbst fast nichts gesichert ist.” 

(e) Ibid.f p. 367. Cf. R. von Pohlmann, “ Das Sokratesproblem,” in Aus 
AUertum und Gegenwart, Neue Folge (Miinchen, 1911), who is almost as sceptical 
as the former writer. 
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not a far-fetched assumption for us to suppose that Plato was as 
a very young man, probably as a mere youth, attracted by one 
whom he ever venerated as his master. His work reveals, from 
the very first, the profound transfiguring influence exerted on 
him. Plato tells us — and there is no possible reason for rejecting 
the statement — that his uncle Charmides had already personally 
known Socrates ; and it is not unreasonable to believe that Plato 
at a very early age must have made the acquaintance of Socrates. 
Thus Plato, gifted with exceptional powers of intellectual pene- 
tration, of understanding and appreciating striking character and 
personality, and of vividly portraying it, and possessing a pro- 
found interest in things human and Divine, must have taken full 
advantage of the ample opportunities he had of observing, lis- 
tening to, and conversing with Socrates, of getting information 
about him from Charmides and other members of his own family 
as well as from friends and acquaintances of Socrates and his 
family. Prom that marvellous sequence of Dialogues, reverently 
and eternally consecrated to the undying memory of his beloved 
master, we can extract the elements of a fairly substantial bio- 
graphy of Socrates ; and, whatever modification we may find 
necessary to make therein, the Platonic portrait is at all events 
intrinsically consistent and intelligible. 

We need not discuss the classification and order of the Dia- 
logues (/ ), nor go into such historical, stylistic, and philosophical 
considerations as are necessary for separating the doubtful and 
spurious writings from the authentic. Suffice it to say that, 
among those universally accepted as authentic, the earliest dia- 
logues — Ldohes^ CharmMes, and Lysis — deal with single and 
familiar ethical conceptions (e.^., courage, temperance (•nv^poavn])., 
friendship) ; these are followed by another group of three, more 
dramatic than the preceding inquiries — Protagoras (as to the 
unity of virtue), Ion (on the rhapsodic art, whether rhapsodists 
and even poets possess definite knowledge of the things depicted 
by them so vividly), and Meno (whether virtue can be taught) ; 
then we come to a striking series — Euthyphro^ Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo, which not only deal with ethical and philosophical ques- 
tions, but also present a movingly dramatic account of the trial, 
imprisonment and death of Socrates. One would like to believe 
that the dialogues of this Socratic tetralogy were written in the 
order shown above, as they are concerned, respectively, with 


( / ) Cf. L. Campbell, Plato, in Encyc, Brit, (Cambridge, 1911). 
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Socrates’ accusation, trial, imprisonment, and execution ; but 
there is no cogent evidence to show that they were written in that 
order, or that they were written consecutively at all in any other 
order, or indeed that they were all written before the remaining 
dialogues of Plato. However this may be, this circumstance does 
not necessarily militate against the evidentiary value of these 
biographical dialogues for arriving at a logically constructed story 
of a large and important portion of the life of Socrates (g). 

Instead of speaking of this tetralogy of dialogues, we might with 
perhaps equal appropriateness regard the Apology, the Crito, and 
the Pkaedo, as constituting a trilogy with Socrates as the dominat- 
ing protagonist, whilst the Euthyphro might be considered a pro- 
logue thereto ; and of this trilogy the Apology contains Socrates’ 
“ apologia pro vita sua,” whilst the Crito and the Phaedo set forth 
his ‘‘ apologia pro morte sua ” (A). 

Euthyphro, If we may say that the essential subject of inquiry 
in the Laches is courage, in the Charmides temperance, in the Lysis 
friendship, and so forth, then we may also say that the essential 
subject of investigation in the Euthyphro is piety or holiness. 
Plato, writing probably about 395 b.c. (some four years after the 
death of Socrates (i) ), during his residence in Athens, where he 
witnessed occasional attacks on the memory of his revered master, 
on the one hand attempted to define “ piety,” and to show that 
its essence consists in the Socratic virtue,” and on the other 
hand refuted the charge of impiety that had been preferred against 
Socrates. He shows that the questioning, inquiring, uncertain 
attitude of Socrates is more reverent than the unreasoning ortho- 
doxy and hierarchical cocksureness of Euthyphro, the Athenian 
diviner and soothsayer (fxdz^rts). Plato represents Socrates as 
proceeding on his way to the office of the King Archon (before 
whom cases connected with religion were brought in the first 
place), for the purpose of delivering a preliminary answer to the 
accusation of impiety brought by Meletus. The accuser and the 
nature of the accusation are briefly described. In this dialogue 


(g) Cf . H. Maier, Sokrates : sein Werh und seine geschichtliche SteUung (Tubingen, 
1913), especially at p. 147. He emphasises the Apology ^ the Crito, and the speech 
of Alcibiades in the Symposium as historical sources. But this restricts the 
evidence too narrowly, and for inadequate recusons. 

(/fc) J. Adam, PkUonis Crito (Cambridge, 1888), p. vi. 

\i) Cf. J. Burnet, Platons Euthyphro, Apology and Crito (Oxford, 1924), p. 4. 
Schleiermacher was of the opinion that this dialogue was written in the interval 
between the making of the accusation before the King Archon, and the trial, and 
this view is followed by C. Ritt-er, Platon, vol. i., (pp. 67, 273), but rejected by the 
majority of modem writers. Cf. Wilamowitz-MoeUendorff, Platon, vol. i., p. 201. 
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the accuser, whose view of the offence in question springs from 
his blind adherence to a heterogeneous mass of unexamined tradi- 
tion, is the counterpart in secular life of the priestly Euthyphro, 
whose pretended knowledge of Divine things and man’s duty 
thereto is proved by the Socratic cross-examination to be full of 
inconsistency and confusion (i;). Thus the Euthyphro is (despite 
strict chronological sequence in regard to composition) to some 
extent of the nature of an anticipatory defence against this 
charge of impiety, and so it prepares the way for the grand 
Apology, 

Apology, The Apology sets forth the case for the prosecution 
and, more fully, the case for the defence. Instead of following the 
usual dialogistic exposition, it takes the form of a speech ad- 
dressed at the trial to the large assembly of judges. Socrates 
endeavours not only to disprove the various counts in the indict- 
ment, but also, affirmatively, to establish his innocence ; and in 
so doing he has recourse for a time, conformably to his legal right, 
to his customary searching cross-examination. Meletus, subjected 
thereto, very soon gave way, in the course of his evidence, to self- 
contradiction and absurdity. Socrates’ defence, moreover, is 
“ his whole life.” Amidst interruptions from his judges, Socrates 
proceeds, with consummate calmness and dignity, to expound 
his mission ” consecrated by Divine command, and to justify his 
life and single-minded activity, and, to the annoyance of hostile 
members of the court, declares that he ought to be honoured and 
maintained by the State as a public benefactor. All the elements 
of the Apology, the various issues at the trial, the questions in- 
volved in the prosecution and the defence, and the evidentiary 
cogency of the claims made by both sides will be fully considered 
later on (Z). For the present it will suffice to add that Plato 
undoubtedly intended the Apology to constitute a triumphant 
vindication of the conduct and teaching of Socrates, and a 
glorification of his character, personality, and spirit. 

The question, however, of the historical applicability and 
accuracy of the Apology arises here. It has been a long-standing 
controversy among scholars ; and it must briefly be dealt with 
at this point in order to show our attitude towards the problem in 
view of the use made by us of this work in our discussion of the 
trial of Socrates. In the first place, it may be noted that the 

(fc) See infra, chap, vi., for an analysis of the Euthyphro, which presents an 
excellent example of Socrates’ dialectic method. 

(1) See chaps, xiv. seq. 
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authenticity of the Apology has sometimes been denied altogether. 
Thus a German writer (m) at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century maintained that it was unworthy of Plato because it 
lacked the true Platonic irony (w) and intrinsic harmony of 
feeling. But the irrelevance of this critic’s arguments on this 
point and the factitious standard of literary composition set up 
by him have been well commented on by Grote (o), with whom we 
cannot but agree, and whose wholesome warning we may well 
bear in mind when we are confronted with such complete denial 
or facile scepticism as to the authorship or genuineness of an ancient 
literary work. 

“ His arguments,” observes Grote, are rather objections 
against the merits of the composition, than reasons for believing 
it not to be the work of Plato. I dissent from them entirely : but 
they show that an acute critic can make out a plausible case, 
satisfactory to himself, against any dialogue. If it be once con- 
ceded that the question of genuine or spurious is to be tried on 
such purely internal grounds of critical admiration and complete 
harmony of sentiment, Ast might have made out a case even 
stronger against the genuineness of the Phaedrus, Symposion, 
Philebus, Parmenides.” 

The same critic — whom various later writers appear to have 
too readily followed — urges also that the Apology does not con- 
tain the ideal philosophy of Plato ; but this is an objection which, 
in view of the scope and purport of the work, is really too absurd 
to answer. Again, he says that in the Apology the immortality 
of the sou] is spoken of with a certain doubt, which is different 
from the view expressed in the Phaedo, an admittedly Platonic 
dialogue. The answer to this is that the ideas of thinkers do not 
necessarily remain static, but are subject to development ; and — 
apart from the fact that the Apology constitutes in the main a 
forensic defence against various charges — it may well be that 
Socrates was really doubtful about immortality (as he was about 
other questions) when he addressed the court, but that after 
dwelling closely and repeatedly on the great problem during his 
thirty days’ imprisonment before execution he came to accept 
the belief, and on the last day sought to console and hearten his 


(w) G. A. Ast, Platons Leben und Schriften (Leipzig, 1816), pp. 474 seq. 

(n) Some critics apparently expect Socrates to maintain his irony in his trial 
for his life just as much as in his conversation in the market-place ! 

(o) PkUo and the other Companions of Socrates, 3 vols., 2nd ed. (London, 1867), 
vol. i., p. 281. 
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sorrowing friends. And even then he did not speak positively 
throughout. But there is another consideration : the whole 
eschatological discourse is most probably Platonic rather than 
Socratic, and Plato may have dramatically attributed to Socrates 
such elaborately reasoned views on immortality as his master 
might have held had he chosen to investigate the problem in the 
same dialectic manner and as thoroughly as he investigated other 
questions. 

Further, the following argument is advanced also against the 
authenticity of Plato’s Apology : '' Xenophon’s Apology appeared 
later than the pretended Platonic Apology : but therein Xenophon 
says that no one before him has sufficiently brought into view 
Socrates’ indifference towards death. Now the Platonic Apology 
does speak of this feeling of Socrates. Therefore Xenophon 
knew nothing of the Platonic Apology ; and it is the work 
of a later rhetorician.” Here the premises of the syllogism 
do not warrant the conclusion. Xenophon may quite well 
have known of Plato’s Apology and yet have believed that 
Socrates’ attitude towards death was not properly represented 
in it ; Xenophon’s interpretation of such attitude is not 
exactly the same as Plato’s, and it does not follow that 
Xenophon’s was the more accurate one. To say that the 
Platonic Apology as we know it must be the work of a later 
rhetorician because Xenophon is alleged to have known nothing 
of it is bad reasoning. 

Taking the Apology, then, as undoubtedly a genuine production 
of Plato, we may now ask whether it truly represents what 
actually took place — that is to say, whether it is not only authentic, 
but also historical. Three views have been advanced : first, that 
it is a precise representation of the speech of Socrates as delivered 
in court ; secondly, that it is a pure fiction — a literary invention 
on the part of a consummate artist devoted to the memory of a 
beloved master ; thirdly, that it is a compound of historical truth 
and dramatic fiction. 

There are nowadays very few advocates of the first view. It 
is generally agreed that the work was produced several years 
after the occurrence of the events described in it ; and there is no 
evidence — ^indeed, it is highly improbable — that Plato, who was 
present at the trial, made at the time a verbatim report of the 
proceedings and the speeches and kept it for future publication. 
The second view — ^the fiction theory — ^was already propounded 
in early times. Thus the great critic Dionysius of Halicar- 
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nassus {p) considered the Apology to be neither an exact nor 
even an approximate report of Socrates^ speech in court, but a 
panegyric in the form of an apology {lyKCd^xtov h hirokoyia^ axwan), 
an imaginative composition of Plato intended to vindicate and 
glorify the victim of the Athenian democracy, to deprecate the 
conduct of his detractors and the proceedings of his judges, and 
to depict a portrait of an ideal philosopher. (It may be noted, 
however, that in his strictures on Plato Dionysius is captious and 
dogmatic : for he strongly condemns, besides his style, his bad 
taste for dealing with political and judicial questions, and for 
writing “ accusations and defences ” — as '' he is then unlike him- 
self, and does discredit to the dignity of philosophy '’ !) This 
pronouncement on the Apology is followed and is expressed even 
more emphatically and confidently by an increasing number of 
modern scholars, especially of the German school (q). Some of 
their arguments, however, lack logical cogency ; others are mere 
assertions based on a minute analysis of, and excessive importance 
attached to, comparatively trifling points ; others, again, are 
due to a general preference shown for the testimony of Xeno- 
phon (r). One of the ablest and clearest of these critics main- 
tains that as the Apology omits to make due provision for the 
adducing of evidence, and as the style of the work is similar to 
that of the other dialogues of Plato, it must be therefore a pure 
creation of Plato («). In answer to this we may say, first, that, 
although the Apology does not make formal provision for the 
introduction of witnesses, as the orators do in the records of 
their speeches in court, it does make mention of evidence, — 
what is more, it will be shown hereafter {t) that the Apology 
possesses various legal and forensic characteristics ; secondly, it 
is incorrect to say that the style of composition of the Apology 


( jo ) Hixvri fiVToplK'^} {Ars Ehetorica), ed. H. A. Schott (Leipzig, 1804), chap, viii, 
par. 8, pp. 142-144 ; par. 12 ; De Eloquentia Demosthenis, par. 23. 

{q) For example : R. von Pohlmann, “ Das Sokratesproblem,” in Aus Altertum 
mid Gegenwart, Neue Folge (Mnhchen, 1911), pp. 1-117. M. Schanz, Sammlung 
ausgewdhlter Dialoge Platos^ mit deutschem Kommentar. Drittes Bandchen ; 
Apologia (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 6 aeq. A. Doring, Die Lehre dea Sokratea ala aocialea 
Reformayatem (Mimchen, 1895). K. Joel, Der eclUe und der Xenophontiache 
Sokrateaf 2 vols. (Berlin, 1893-1901). Similarly, G. Murray. Hiatory of Ancient 
Greek Literature (London, 1897), at j). 174 ; “ Of course the Platonic Apology is 
fiction.” 

{r) As to which see further on in the present chaj)ter. 

(#) Schanz, op, cit,, p. 76 ; “ So fiihrt denri eine genauero Betrachtung der 
Apologia auf den Satz, dass dieses Werk eine Schopfung Platons ist.” Cf. 
E. Meyer, GeachicfUe dea Altertuma, vol. v. (1921), p. 227, who says that he ccuinot 
at all agree with Schanz’s treatment of Socrates’ trial : “ Ueber den Process des 
Sokrates kann ich den scharfsinnigen Untersuchungen von Schanz . . . kaum 
irgendwo beistimmen.” 

{t) See infra, chap. xvii. 

P 2 
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is exactly like that, say, of the Republic, the Laws, etc., — besides, 
even assuming a complete similarity of style, such criticism would 
be merely an answer to the contention that the Apology is a 
verbatim report of Socrates’ speech. 

The third theory is that the Apology is a compound of truth and 
fiction. As the presumption must reasonably be in favour of its 
truth generally, and as there is no visible or discernible line of 
demarcation between its truth and its alleged fiction, the theory 
in this form is not acceptable. It will, however, become admis- 
sible, if by fiction ” we mean a greater or less departure from 
the strict form of the original speech by the introduction of much 
of Plato’s own phraseology — ^how much we cannot possibly tell — 
but without departing from its substance. In other words, it is 
not a verbatim record, but it is accurate in essential substance 
and spirit (u). We are reminded of what Thucydides says about 
the magnificent speeches that he incorporated into his history : 

As to the speeches which were made either before or during the 
war, it was hard for me, and for others who reported them to me, 
to recollect the exact words. 1 have therefore put into the mouth 
of each speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed 
as I thought he would be likely to express them, while at the same 
time 1 endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the general pur- 
port of what was actually said ” (x). Plato was present in court : 
he was not there out of idle curiosity or in search of the sensa- 
tional ” ; he attended as an affectionate disciple of the prisoner, 


{u) Among those who maintain that the Apology is quite trustworthy as to 
facts are ; F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Ueber den Werth deb Sokrates als Philosophen, 
in Sdmmtliche Werke (Berlin, 1834-64), voL ii. (1838), pp. 287-300 ; E. Zeller, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Eng. trans. (London, 1868) ; Grote, op, cit. ; 
F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy^ 2 vols., Eng. trans. (London, 1875-76), 
vol. i., p. 84 ; T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. trans., vol. ii. (London, 1908), 
p. 101 ; E. Boutroux, Historical Studies in Philosophy, Eng. trans. (London, 1912), 
p. 15. The last-mentioned writer says that its truth to fact is borne out by 
various details, among which is the strange prophecy SocTates made to the 
judges, that after his death a greater number of accusers censors) 

would arise against the Athenians, and these would be younger and more incon- 
siderate, and so would denounce them more harshly [Apology 39 c, d). “ This 

prediction, which does not appear to have come to pass, would certainly have 
been omitted in an apology invented by Plato himself.” J. B. Bury, History of 
Greece (ed. 1922), p. 581 : “ There can be no question that this work reproduces 
the general outline of the actual defence, which is here wrought into an artistic 
form.” A. E. Taylor, Plato (London, 1926), p. 156 : “ We must, of course, 
understand that, like all the circulated versions of celebrated speeches (those of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes in the matter of the ‘ Crown,’ for example), the 
published speech is supposed to have been ‘ revised ’ in accord with the canons of 
prose-writing. Plato has, no doubt, done for the defence of Socrates what men 
like Demosthenes did for tlieir own speeches befoi*e they gave them to the world. 
At the same time we (clearly have no right to assume that the process of revision 
and polishing involves any falsification of fundamental facts.” 

(x) i. 22 (Jowett’s trans.). 
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with an intimate knowledge of his mind and thought, as an intel- 
lectual and artistic genius with exceptional powers of under- 
standing, of memory, and of expression ; and what he heard his 
master say on this supreme occasion must have made a profound 
and lasting impression on his mind. Besides, in the interval 
between the trial and the composition of his work he had many 
opportunities of conversing with other eyewitnesses and com- 
paring notes,” of rehearsing the scenes they had witnessed and 
recalling the arguments used and the significant passages in the 
address. We must remember that the court consisted of some 
five hundred judges, and there was besides a large audience, in- 
cluding many distinguished men of Athens, many friends of 
Socrates as well as many enemies of his. It would have been 
impossible for Plato to deceive the public by issuing a speech 
expressly ascribed to Socrates, and making it false to facts : 
such an attempt would have been a misrepresentation doomed to 
futility, for it would — especially in that age given to controversy 
* — have provoked corrective replies and counterblasts, that would 
have been noticed by subsequent detractors in their writings. 
The trial and execution of the philosopher would have been for a 
long time the talk of Athens and of other cities too ; and every- 
body would have had vivid pictures painted of Socrates’ defence, 
his manner, his demeanour, and of every significant feature. His 
inveterate dialectic method and eristic spirit could scarcely be 
excluded from this defence of his — which to him was after all 
but a continuation of his lifelong defence against the forces of 
untruth and pretension — and so we find such method and spirit 
appearing in Plato’s record. His famed equanimity, passive 
resistance, nonchalance, intrepidity, are manifested here, where he 
refuses to conciliate the judges, and treats the actual accusation 
with contempt. (This has actually been taken by certain modern 
commentators as going to prove that the Apology is fiction — to 
such an extent is reasoning subjugated by prepossession !) All 
these things are in accord with our knowledge of the historical 
Socrates acquired from all the various sources, and they are not 
incompatible with the new circumstances created by the accusa- 
tion. All these things are true to life and true to fact, even 
though Plato may adopt a slight embellishment here, and make 
a slight adjustment of phraseology and sequence of expressions 
there ; for his attitude is that of a true artist of penetrating 
vision, not that of a shorthand reporter ; his picture is a portrait, 
not a photograph. Deviation from actual truth would have been 
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to Plato gross disloyalty to his master as well as a violation of 
his art and the truth-searching spirit of his entire philosophy. 

Crito, What has been said of the Apology may perhaps with 
equal truth be said, mutatis mutandis, of the remaining dialogues 
of the Socratic tetralogy. The Crito represents Socrates as lying 
in prison under sentence of death, his execution having been 
exceptionally postponed for a period owing to religious dictates {y). 
His friend Crito urges him to escape, which could be easily brought 
about. But Socrates, mindful of the supremacy of the law 
and uncompromisingly obedient thereto, refuses ; to do so would 
make him a disloyal and lawless citizen. 

The events narrated in the Crito follow, of course, those 
described in the Apology ; but there is no evidence that the Crito 
was written immediately after the Apology, The representation 
of the nether world given in the one differs in certain respects 
from that given in the other ; and, as has been suggested by 
more than one writer, the fact that the Crito is not presupposed 
in the Phiedo appears to show that the Crito is of a relatively late 
date {z). In regard to construction it is one of the simplest of 
Plato’s dialogues, and recalls the earlier drama in which only two 
persons appeared on the stage ; and in style it is less dialectical 
than rhetorical. The Crito may perhaps be regarded as forming 
a counterpart to the Apology, in that it involves something of the 
nature of an imaginary trial, in which Socrates is now the judge, 
Crito is the prosecutor, and the State together with its laws is the 
accused. The charge is wrong-doing (aduetz’), and the verdict 
pronounced by the judge is an acquittal. The laws are personified 
in a striking manner, and the State is made to plead in its own 
defence {a). It may be added that in writing this work an addi- 
tional special aim of Plato may have been to clear himself and his 
associates from suspicion of favouring attempts to effect a poli- 
tical revolution by unconstitutional means. 

PTiaedo. The Phaedo is one of the most dramatic, one of the 
most beautiful, and one of the noblest of Plato’s works. The 
Crito shows us Socrates’ submission to the law and his refusal to 
avail himself of means of escape from prison, despite the anxious 
importunity of his bosom friends ; the Phaedo portrays the final 
stage of the sublime Socratic tragedy, and shows us his submis- 


iy) See infra, chap. xix. 

(?) T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. trane. (London, 1905), vol. iii., p. 51. 

(a) Cf. J. Adam, Platonis Crito (Cambridge, 1888), p. vii. ; and see more fully 
♦n/m, chap. xix. / 
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sion to and reconciliation with Death, amidst the most poignant 
scenes, in which the hearts of his friends are broken with grief, 
whilst the triumphant protagonist himself remains unperturbed 
and even cheerful. With its perfection of style, harmony of com- 
position, richness of matter, above all its dignity of treating the 
question of the immortality of the soul, and the justification of 
Socrates’ majestic equanimity in the face of death, and the 
vindication of his long-established belief in the true, the just, and 
the good, the various dramatic incidents interwoven ancillary to 
the grand design — with all these unique qualities, the Phaedo 
could not but serve for centuries as a pasture for great souls (6). 

Whilst the Crito portrays Socrates’ attitude to the political 
society in which he lived and to the positive law prevailing therein, 
the Phaedo portrays Socrates’ attitude to the cosmos and to law 
eternal. Probably some of the eschatological ideas contained in 
this work are Plato’s own ; but there is no doubt that the whole 
is imbued with Socrates’ spirit and personality, and that the 
narrative of events is true to fact (c). 

Symposium. Gorgias. Two other dialogues, which have some 
bearing on the life of Socrates, may be briefly referred to. The 
Symposium^ (or Banquet) and the Phaedo may fittingly be regarded 
as companion pictures. As a commentator on the latter dialogue 
well puts it {d ) : 

‘‘ The one is the representation of the sunshine of the life, the 
other the shadow of the death, of Socrates. The one is radiant 
with smiles over the wine-cup : the other glistening with tears 
over the poison-chalice of Death. The design of the Banquet is 
to draw down the spirit of Love to dwell in the sphere of the 
Mortal and Perishable, and is therefore the glorification of Life : 
that of the Phaedo is to raise the spirit of Knowledge to the sphere 
of the Immortal out of the dust of Mortality, and is therefore the 
glorification or irradiation of Death.” 

In this exposition of the theory of love and the cult of beauty, 
the dialectician and the ethical philosopher in Plato are sub- 
ordinated to the visionary poet in him ; and in his conception of 
the highest love, which is directed to the loftiest and purest 
abstraction in a supramundane sphere, Plato ceases to be a mere 

(h) See the latter part of chap. xix. for a fuller account of the contents of 
the Phaedo and of Socrates’ last hours, 

(c) There is no certainty as to whether the Phaedo followed or preceded the 
Apology. Professor Burnet thinks that the Phaedo is an earlier work {Plato's 
Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), p. x.). 

(d) W. D. Geddes, The Phaedo of Plato (London, 1886), p. viii. 
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disciple of Socrates, and sets forth his own more developed views. 
But the portion of the dialogue that directly concerns us here 
is the record of the speech of Alcibiades, which may be well 
taken, if not as a strictly historical document, at all events as 
a true account of the magnetic and fascinating personality of 
Socrates (e). 

The Oorgias discusses the nature and essence of rhetoric, which 
played a large part in the public life of Athens. As against the 
dogmatic and arrogant rhetoric Plato sets the freedom and 
independence of philosophy. And so he makes an attack on the 
rhetoricians, as well as on the existing political democracy of 
Athens, whose intolerance and fundamental ignorance brought 
Socrates to his death. 

There is no need to go through the other dialogues of Plato and 
endeavour to pick out such portions of them as appertain clearly 
or more or less probably to the life, character, doctrines, and 
death of Socrates. It is quite likely that in his later work Plato’s 
own maturer and progressive thought asserted itself ; though it 
cannot be maintained with confidence that the influence of 
Socrates played no part in it at all. We cannot, of course, take 
literally Plato’s own striking avowal, which was obviously 
dictated by his love and reverence for Socrates. Speaking of his 
various contributions to philosophy, he observes : “I have never 
myself written anything on these subjects, and there is no treatise 
by Plato, nor ever shall be ; what now bears the name belongs to 
Socrates beautified and rejuvenated ” (/). However this may 
be, the portrait of Socrates that we derive from Plato, especially 
from the earlier series of dialogues considered above, is the por- 
trait of a living man. It is not a fictitious picture of his imagina- 
tion ; it is drawn from the life and from actual facts. It is 
impossible to believe that a philosophical thinker, no matter how 
much literary skill and dramatic power he may possess, can 
merely from his inner consciousness evolve such a distinctive, 
consistent, extraordinary figure. “ It is easier to believe in the 
power of Nature to create such a character,” observes a recent 
writer, than in the ability of an author to imagine it ” (g). 
Besides, Plato did not purport to write as a purely imaginative 
author ; there is never any suggestion or implication of any sort 
that he is giving us an invented character. He wrote — at all 


(e) See infra, latter part of chap. iv. 

( / ) Plato, Epist. ii. 314 c. 

(g) P. E. More, Platonum (Princeton, 1917), p. 3. 
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events, his earlier work — rather as a biographer, with a vivid 
consciousness of the conduct, character, and personality of his 
master ; and it is worthy of note that in the opinion of Aristotle 
the ‘‘ Socratic discourse ” (ScoKpartKos A0709) is a realistic pic- 
ture thereof (h). In this work Plato evinces as much interest 
in the personality of Socrates as he does in the subject-matter 
discussed. Socrates is throughout present to him in the spirit, 
and imparts something of his charm and fascination to the various 
conversations ; he is not used by Plato as a mere convenient 
mouthpiece for engaging in philosophical argumentation. It is 
the memory of Socrates the man that is treasured in the heart 
and soul of the disciple, and the disciple lovingly does all he can 
to preserve and perpetuate this memory for the light and delight 
of posterity. 

Accordingly, we may safely take the Platonic portrait of 
Socrates — especially so the recital of events in his life, the depic- 
tion of personal characteristics, and the mention of intimate 
details — as a basis for his biography (i), and make use of other 
sources, such as Xenophon, for adding to it that which is not in- 
consistent with it. 

(ii.) XENOPHON 

It has been maintained by certain writers (fc) that the “ So- 
cratic ” works of Xenophon, especially the Memorabilia, give the 
most reliable picture of Socrates ; and this view is based on the 
ground that he would not deliberately mislead readers, as he was, 
admittedly, an honest, religious, methodical man, a soldier and a 
sportsman, practical, and of simple disposition. On the other 
hand, others (Z) have gone to the opposite extreme — ^perhaps by 


{h) Cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato'' 8 Biography of Socrates (a paper read before 
the British Academy, 1917), pp. 1-2. As to the testimony generally of Aristotle, 
see towards the end of this chapter. 

{i) Cf. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part /. Thales to Plato (London, 1914), 
chaps, viii. to x. ; The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul. A Lecture (London, 1916) ; 
Socrates, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Heatings (Edinburgh), 
vol. xi. (1920), pp. 666-672 ; A. E. Taylor. Plato's Biography of Socrates 
(London, 1917) [reprinted from Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. viii.] ; 
Maier, op. cit. 

(k) Cf. Doring. op. cit. ; E. Pfleiderer, Sokrates und Plato (Tubingen, 1896) ; 
E. Boutroux, Etudes d'histoire de la Philosophie (Paris, 1897), p. 17 ; Eng. trans. 
(London, 1912), p. 13 ; H. von Arnim, Xenophons Memorabilien und Apologie 
des Sokrates (Copenhagen, 1923). The late Professor Jackson, a highly respected 
English authority, says that Xenophon is an “ excellent witness,” and that he 
was to Socrates what Boswell was to Johnson ; see the article “ Socrates ” in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. (Cambridge, 1911), p. 332. But the latter 
statement very probably goes too far. 

(Z) Cf. Maier, op. cit. ; Joel, op, cit,, pp. 1-68 ; P. Wendland, Anaaoimenes von 
Lampsakos (Berlin, 1905), p. 69 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. ii., pp. 61-64 ; 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pp. 147 seq. ; L. Robin, “ Les M^orables de Xeno- 
phon,” in L'Annie Philosophique (Pans), 2R, ann^e (1910), pp. 1-47, These 
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way of a reaction against the excessive regard formerly paid to 
Xenophon ^s writings : in the “ higher criticism ’’ of recent times 
there has been a growing tendency to minimise the evidentiary 
value of his contribution, because — ‘to mention reasons that have 
been confidently put forward — Xenophon was only a young man 
when he saw Socrates for the last time, he was not a member of 
the intimate Socratic circle, and he was under the influence of 
Cynic prejudice (m). Moreover, the very qualities for which his 
testimony was valued were taken by adverse critics as grounds 
for depreciating it : his comparative simplicity was interpreted 
as intellectual deficiency which rendered him incapable of under- 
standing Socrates’ real message, his practical-mindedness and 
straightforwardness were deemed tantamount to ignorance and 
stupidity, so that he could not adequately appreciate the per- 
sonality and the spirit of Socrates. Accordingly, his competence 
as a witness was considered to be very slight indeed (n). 

Memorabilia, There has been much controversy regarding the 
reliability of the Memorabilia generally, and the authenticity of 
various parts of it more particularly. The work purports to be a 
compilation of reminiscences of Socrates the man, his mission, 
and his teaching ; but some hostile critics hold that these alleged 

reminiscences ” (o) are not the author’s personal reminiscences 
at all, but partly a collection of borrowings from his own non- 
Socratic writings, from Plato and others, and partly a collection 
of notes made as the result of his own excogitation. For these and 
the above-mentioned reasons, and also owing to the further 
objection that the work contains some trivial observations and 
the author at times gives way to commonplace moralising, the 
hostile critics conclude with the assurance that the Memorabilia is 
worthless as a historical document. But in many of the argu- 
ments leading to this conclusion we find much speculation, a good 
deal of assumption, and sometimes even a begging of the question. 
Now having regard to the nature and purpose of the present work, 
we cannot here go into all these matters in detail ; all that need 
be done is to set forth such considerations as will show how far we 

writers, among others, by no means agree with each other in their treatment of 
the various questions relating to the value of Xenophon’s work as evidence for 
the life and teaching of Socrates, but they are all more or less adverse critics. 

(m) See G. F. Diimmler, Antisthenica (Berlin, 1882) ; Akademica : Beitrdge 
zur LUteraturgeschichte der aoJcratiachen Schulen (Giessen, 1889). 

(n) Alrecwiy in ancient times the question was discussed whether Plato or 
Xenophon gave the more accurate account of Socrates ; see, for example, Sext. 
Empir., Adv. Math. vii. 8. 

(o) The work has been handed down under the title Btyotpwura? *Airofivrifiovt6fxaTa, 
that is, Xenophon’s Reminiscenoes, Recollections, or Memoirs. 
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may properly use Xenophon as an authority to supplement the 
information about Socrates that we derive from Plato (p). 

Xenophon was born at Ercheia, a deme of Attica, in or about 
the year 431 b.c. or 430 b.c. (g). (The exact date is not now 
ascertainable, and it may even have been a little before 431.) It 
is probable that he first met Socrates and fell under his spell about 
415 B.c. , when the expedition sailed for Sicily, and Alcibiades was 
condemned in his absence on the charge of mutilating the Hermae. 
Diogenes Laertius relates the story of their meeting ; the story 
may be a legend, but it is peculiarly fitting in the circumstances. 
Diogenes says (r) : 

“ Xenophon was modest of mien, and surpassingly fair to look 
upon. Tradition tells how Socrates met him in a narrow way, and 
stretching his staff athwart him, so as to bar his passage, plied 
him with inquiries as to where this or that commodity was to be 
purchased, to all which questions the boy answered fluently ; 
when the sage at length put to him a final question, ^ And where 
are the fair and noble to be found ? ’ the boy shook his head in 
perplexity. Then said he, ‘ Follow me, and be taught.’ So he 
followed him, and thereafter became his hearer.” 

Xenophon did not become a philosopher, but he became, in 
accordance with the promise, a Kakos nayaOds (s). Now the length 


(p) On the whole question of the authenticdty and biographical value of 
Xenophon’s writings, see W. W. Baker, “ An Apologetic for Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia,” in Class'ical Journal (Chicago), vol. xii. (1916-17), pp. 293-309 ; and the 
Introductions to the translation of H. G. Dakyns, The Works of Xenophon^ 
4 vols. (London, 1890-97), to which this part of the present chapter is indebted. 
Cf. also J. Burnet, Plato's Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), pp. xiii. seq. 

{q) That is, Xenophon was about sixteen (perhaps eighteen or nineteen), and 
Socrates fifty-three, whilst Plato was fourteen years of age. It has been thought 
that from the Anabasis of Xenophon we are to conclude that the author was less 
than thirty in 399 b.c. (cf. C. G. Cobet, Novae Lectiones quibtis continentur Observa- 
Hones criticae in Scriptores Oroecos (Leyden, 1868), pp. 534 seq.) ; and Burnet 
observes that “ we may confidently infer that Xenophon was younger than 
Plato ” {Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ vol. xi., p. 665). The present 
writer is of opinion, however, that there is not sufficient reliable evidence for 
assuming such confidence ; in any case a difference of a year or two will not 
substantially affect the question whether Xenophon had opportunities for know- 
ing and learning about Socrates. 

(r) Trans, by Dakyns, op. til., vol. i., p. Ixxvi. 

(«) Dakyns refers {ibid.) to Raphael’s “ School of Athens ” as a delightful 
representation of a Socratic group, including the young Xenophon. “ In Rafael’s 
School of Athens, among the six or seven figures which compose the Socratic 
group, that of Socrates himself is so truly depicted as to form a companion 
to the portrait of the philosopher as drawn by Alcibiades in the Symposium of 
Plato. Of the rest, none are more truthful to the imagination than those 
of Alcibiades and Xenophon. The helmeted mail-clad warrior facing the 
philosopher with exquisite proud poise, indicative of a graceful self-confidence 
on the very verge of insolence, is unmistakable ; but beside the latter, with 
back-tumed face, hanging on his lips, is a youth with rosy cheeks and auburn 
hair ; he leans on one arm in a brooding attitude ; his eyes are set in deep, 
earnest, religious gaze. That is Xenophon, the future apologist of the life of 
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of Xenophon’y acquaintance with Socrates has been variously 
estimated by critics. Some assert that it was only some three or 
four years (^). Now in 401 B.C., at the invitation of his friend 
Proxenus the Boeotian, he left Athens (where equestrian families 
were regarded with suspicion at the time), and joined Cyrus the 
younger’s expedition directed against Artaxerxes II. of Persia. 
Xenophon relates (u) that he first consulted Socrates as to whether 
he should accept this invitation, and Socrates referred him to the 
Delphic oracle. But having already made up his mind to go, he 
merely asked the oracle to which of the gods he should pray and 
sacrifice, so that he might safely accomplish his intended journey ; 
and for this evasion Socrates rebuked him. Professor Burnet (?;) 
says, with regard to Xenophon’s mention of Socrates here, 
that, if there had been much more to tell, we may be pretty sure 
Xenophon would have told it,” and hence concludes that their 
intercourse did not extend beyond this meeting ; but this is a 
conclusion based on an unfounded assumption. However this 
may be, Xenophon was about thirty when he left Athens, and did 
not see Socrates again. Now Xenophon, though he had not the 
mind of a Plato, had considerable intellectual attainments — the 
Anabasis and the Hellenica reveal a distinct historical capacity — 
and during the ten or dozen years of his residence in Athens he 
had ample opportunities of coming into contact with Socrates. 
We know that the philosopher fascinated young men (x ) ; we know 
that Xenophon loved and admired him, It is not therefore un- 
reasonable to believe that, in view of the large mass of recollec- 
tions of Socrates handed down to us, Xenophon made use of his 
opportunities to hear and converse with Socrates and his disciples 
and friends and to learn much about him, even without belonging 
to the intimate Socratic circle (y). The burden of disproving such 
a natural and reasonable view lies on those who deny it. There 


Socrates, treasuring one of the discussions of the Memorabilia,'' As a great 
admirer of this beautiful picture I cannot deny myself the pleasure of including 
this note ; but in regard to the figures depicted see J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle, Raphael : his Life and Works, 2 vols. (London, 1886), vol. ii., p. 63, 
note. 

(^) Cf. A. Busse, Sokrates (1914), p. 9, n. 2 ; Maier, op. cit., p. 6, n. 2 (referred 
to by Baker, Zoc. cit.). The acquaintance has even been denied altogether ; 
cf. E. Richter, Xenophon- Stvdien, in Jahrhucher fur Philologie und Pddagogik, 
Neue Folge der Supplements, Bd. 19, Heft 1 (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 124 seq. Such 
denial, in the face of Xenophon’s clear and unrefuted statement, does not merit 
consideration. 

(w) Anab. hi. 1, 6. 

(v) Greek Philosophy, loc. cit. 

(x) For example, Alcibiades, Glaueon ; of. Plato, Symp. 219 e ; Xen. Mem. hi., 

6 . 1 . 

(y) Cf. Baker, loc. cit. p. 205. 
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is a legal presumption to the effect that, in certain circumstances, 
‘‘ omnia praesumuntur rite esse acta ” ; and, ordinarily, the 
evidence of a witness is accepted until it is disproved by superior 
compelling evidence, not merely by a challenger’s doubt or un- 
founded assumptions. The same principles are equally applicable 
in regard to the writings of Xenophon or any other author, and in 
determining their evidential relevance and appropriateness for 
biographical purposes. 

A further objection of some critics is that Xenophon’s 
'' Socratic ” writings were probably composed a number of years 
after he left Athens, probably between 387 and 371 b.c., during 
his residence at Scyllus, in Elis. By this time, too, some of the 
writings of Plato and Aeschines were known. Hence the inference 
is drawn that Xenophon did nothing but copy from them, especi- 
ally from Plato. With regard to the first point, we may say that 
it is not unusual for writers of memoirs or of autobiographies to 
describe events that occurred and people who lived many years 
before the date of their composition. It is not absurd to suppose 
that Xenophon had a good memory, and that (without adopting 
the theory that he used a system of shorthand (z) ) he, who trea- 
sured every word he heard from Socrates, made and preserved 
notes of his conversations (a), which he later ‘‘ touched up ” more 
or less (6). Hence the existence of certain anomalies in the design 
and composition of the Memorabilia, e.g,, illogical order in one or 
two places, incoherent statements and repetitions, which have 
given rise to various conflicting theories as to the composition of 
the work (c). But it is the height of unreason to conclude that 
such literary defects necessarily destroy the substantial testimony 
of the writer. Nor can the work be condemned simply because it 
does not present a complete picture of Socrates : for furnishing 
a complete portrait Xenophon would need not only the co- 
operation of a Plato, but also (if the anachronism be permitted) 
that of a Shakespeare, a Cervantes, a Dickens, and a Meredith, 
as well as — may we add — a host of philosophers and psychologists. 
Xenophon naturally portrayed the characteristics he admired 
most, and emphasised the doctrines he appreciated best ; but the 

{z) This theory has been advanced, on the basis of a text in Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 3, 
by M. Gitlbauer, in Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissenackaften (Wien, 1896), 
II. Abh., p. 17. 

(a) As Eucleides and Simon the shoemaker are stated to Imve done: cf. 
Plato, Theaet. 143 a ; Diog. Laert. ii. 13. 2. 

(b) Cf. Dakyns, loc. cit., p. Ixxx. 

(c) See Dakyns, op. cit., vol. iii., pp. xix. seq., yoi. i., pp. Ixxix.-lxxx ; A. 
Qvoi&et, Histoire de la littdrature grecque, 4 vols. (Paris, 1900), vol. iv., pp. 362 seq. 
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truth of his general outline as he saw it is no more impeachable 
than the honesty of his purpose. 

As to the charge that Xenophon did nothing but copy from 
existing writings — the inference in this form is unwarranted. It is 
quite legitimate for a writer to master the available material rela- 
tive to his own subject, and no doubt Xenophon would read with 
keen interest any writings of Plato on Socrates. It is equally 
certain that he borrowed a little ; but the charge of wholesale 
“ lifting ” from Plato, supported by alleged analogies which are 
untenable, cannot be substantiated {d). Further, to get informa- 
tion from friends, though it may not be first-hand evidence, is 
quite admissible for the purpose of writing biographies and his- 
tories. It may be allowed that it is not the best evidence ; but 
to allow this is not to sanction the conclusion that it is untrue. 

The Apology and the Symposium are probably more indebted 
than the Memorabilia is to Plato’s corresponding works, which, it 
may well be, suggested the writing of them ; though in regard to 
the Symposium it has been held by some that it is an independent 
production, by others that it supplied a basis for Plato’s great 
work, and in regard to the Apology there is no absolute certainty 
that it did not precede Plato’s work (e). Again, whilst some critics 
regard the Apology as spurious (/), others consider it authentic {g), 
and some even maintain that it is an approximately exact report 
of the real speech as uttered by Socrates before his judges. 
Neither of these views seems acceptable : probably Xenophon 
borrowed from Plato, and got information from friends (h). The 
Symposium (i) is to some extent a supplement to the Memora- 
bilia, “ The new delineation deepens and confirms the conception 
of the philosopher which we have derived from the Memorabilia, 


{d) This charge has been satisfactorily refuted by Baker, loc. cit,, pp. 302, 303. 

(e) For differences between Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’s, see P. Vrijlandt, 
De Apologia Xenophontea cum Platonica comparata (Leyden, 1920). 

( / ) For example, E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools y Eng. trans. by 
O. J. Reichel (London, 1868), p. 164; also by J. J. Hartman, Analecta Xeno- 
phontea (Leyden, 1887) ; Analecta Xenophontea N ova (Leyden, 1889) ; L. Dindorf 
(the editor of Xenophon’s works). 

(g) For example, Joel, op. cit.y vol. i., p. 479 ; Schanz, op. cit.y pp. 76 seq., 83 
(“ Die Xenophontische Apologie ”) ; A. Menzol, Untersuchungen zum Sokrates- 
Processe, in Sitzungsherichie der philosophisch-historischen Classe dev Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna, 1903), vol. 145, j)p. 6 seq. ; C. Buresch in 
Leipziger Studien, vol. ix. (1886), p. 21 ; J. Burnet, Plato's Euthyphroy Apology y 
and CHto (Oxford, 1924), p. 65 ; O. Immisch, “ Die Apologie des Xenophon,” in 
Nem Jahrbucherfiir das Klassische AUertum (Leipzig), vol. v. (1900), pp. 405-415 ; 
E. Meyer, Qeschichie des Altertums (Stuttgart and Berlin), vol. v., Bk. iv. (1921), 
p. 227. Cf. also R. J, Bonner, The Legal Setting of Plato's Apology y in Classical 
Philology (Chicago, 1908), p. 169. 

(h) See Dakjnas, iii., pp. xlv.-xlvii. 

(i) Vastly different views are held as to its relationship to Plato’s Symposium ; 
^ee Dakyns, op, cit,, p. Ixix. 
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etc. It presents a view of Socrates which, in spite of limitations due 
to the idiosyncrasy of the biographer, we feel to have been honestly 
arrived at and consequently to be of great historical value '' (k). 

We may now briefly conclude this topic. Xenophon’s character 
was like his style — simple, direct, straightforward, without affec- 
tation. He was an honest, methodical, temperate, and religious 
man, a good-hearted soldier, fond of sport, and a lover of Nature. 
With such qualities, together with his intellectual ability, he was 
adequately qualified to give us an account of the greatness and 
nobility of Socrates, of his truly pious disposition, and of the 
purity of his teaching. A perfectly finished portrait and a com- 
plete biography he does not give us, and he does not claim to do 
so. Accordingly, his work is candidly apologetic in tone and in 
the choice of its materials ; but, so far as it goes, it is none the less 
substantially true, despite certain interpolations and misinterpre- 
tations. It differs in many ways from Plato’s account (1) — ^in- 
evitably so, considering the writers’ different equipment — but the 
difference does not amount to incompatibility. In Plato the 
humorous side of Socrates and his poetic imagination come out ; 
in Xenophon Socrates is sometimes made prosy. In Plato 
Socrates is a profound thinker and speculator, a rationalist, a man 
of great spiritual depth whose apparently simple observations 
contain far-reaching implications ; in Xenophon the sober, prac- 
tical side of Socrates is emphasised, he appears as a man of action, 
a prophet, a moralist, and a sound instructor of youth. The 
Socratic doctrine that political authority is the exclusive prero- 
gative of the highest philosophic ” intelligence is to Plato a 
profound revolutionary conception, and he depicts the ruler as 
a philosopher-king in whom true wisdom is united to perfect 
justice. In Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, on the contrary, the fit ruler 
appears to be, as Erasmus observed, more of the nature of a 
prudent and skilfully calculating politician ” (m). Thus Plato 
shows, whilst Xenophon does not show, why Socrates should have 
been so much esteemed throughout the ages, and why a new 
intellectual and spiritual era began with him. From Plato’s story, 
but not from Xenophon’s, we find it easy to understand why the 
Athenians put Socrates to death. 


(A;) Dakyns, iii., p. Iviii., and references cited there. 

(l) Cf. S. Ribbing, Ueber das VerhdUniss zwischen den Xenophontischen und 
den Platonischen Berichten iiber die Pers6hrdichkeit und die Lehre des Sokrates 
(Upsala, 1870). 

(m) C, Hildenbrand, Oeschichte u/nd System d$r Rechts- und StCKUs-philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1860), vol. i., p. 249. 
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(iii.) ARISTOPHANES 

We have seen that Plato has been preferred by some, Xenophon 
by others, as the most reliable authority for the life and work of 
Socrates ; and even then writers have differed vastly, as we have 
noted, in regard to the intrinsic importance and relevance for this 
purpose of the respective works of Plato and Xenophon. To 
complicate further this controversy, another class of critics, look- 
ing with suspicion on what they deem to be idealised and more or 
less fictitious portraits painted by admiring friends and partisans, 
insist that the representation of Aristophanes gives us the real 
Socrates, that it is this portrait which, despite its admitted cari- 
cature, would have been readily recognised by the Athenian 
public at large as the nearest likeness to the notorious philo- 
sopher {n). It may be that the Athenian masses laughed con- 
sumedly at Aristophanes’ depiction, without being able to discern 
how much truth there was in it and how much satirical exaggera- 
tion and distortion. It is entirely outside the competence of the 
masses adequately to understand and appreciate a genius, especi- 
ally a contemporary one ; they always tend to fasten on certain 
superficial traits, read far-fetched meanings into them, and then 
take them as representing the character of the man ; they always 
tend to fasten on this or that observation of his dragged from its 
context, to pass it about from one person to another, making it 
more and more distant from the truth, and believing it — sin- 
cerely, indifferently, or maliciously — to be the exact truth. We 
know that gross misrepresentations of this kind are not uncommon 
in our age, with all its improved means of communication, 
agencies of popular instruction, and syste^matically available 
sources of information. The fact is that Aristophanes’ picture is 
a comic distortion, deliberately planned as an attack (o). The 
nature of this attack will be discussed more conveniently later 
on (p) ; so that for the present we need say only that the work of 
the comic poet may furnish valuable evidence regarding the 
general social, moral, and intellectual conditions of the time, but 
less valid evidence concerning particular events and contem- 
porary philosophical and scientific movements, and far less valid 
evidence concerning the personality and thought of Socrates, which 


(n) Cf,, for example, W. J. M. Starkie, The Clouds of Aristophanes (London, 
1911), pp. xxx.-xxxii. 

(o) It is now universally admitted that his attack on Pericles and Cleon was 
equally unjustifiable. 

(p) See chap. viii. 
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he was incapable of understanding, and apparently made no effort 
to understand. We shall find, then, that for this latter purpose 
it may justly be used only for corroborating or explaining this or 
that particular point furnished by other sources ; and even then it 
should be used discriminatingly and with all due circumspection (q ) . 

(iv.) ARISTOTLE 

Aristotle, too, has been proclaimed a pre-eminent authority 
on the work of Socrates. Aristotle was well acquainted with the 
development of Greek philosophy down to his own day ; and he 
was, besides, not only a great original thinker, but an experienced 
investigator, possessing comi)rehensive knowledge and endowed 
with great powers of analysis and logical acumen. It is thought, 
therefore, that such equipment, combined with the fact that he 
was further removed from Socrates than Plato and Xenophon, 
and was unprejudiced by personal relationship, makes him authori- 
tative as regards Socrates’ doctrines, as he would have a truer 
perspective and would be more unbiassed (r). It might be 
thought, however, that absence of personal acquaintanceship and 
the existence of a considerable interval between the date of a 
writer and that of the person written about together produce a 
rather paradoxical canon for historical judgment (s). Accord- 
ingly, it becomes all the more difficult to admit the suggested 
device for utilising the statements of Aristotle as a means of 
adjustment between the reports of Plato and Xenophon (t). 
Perhaps the best way is, not to use Aristotle as an independent 
witness, but only to utilise him for the purpose of supplementing 
the essential account as given by Plato together with compatible 
additions obtained from Xenophon. 

(v.) ANTISTHENES. AESCHINES. DIOGENES LAERTIUS 

The remaining ancient writers that have been regarded as 
authorities may be briefly referred to. Antisthenes, the founder 


{q) Cf. W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1877), pp. 459 seq. ; “ Ueber 
die Benutzung der alten Komodie als geschichtlicher Quelle,” where it is held 
that the old comedy is not a reliable authority for judging individual character 
and for ascertaining particular facts. Similarly, M. Striibing, Aristophanes und 
die historische Kritik (Leipzig, 1873), shows that Aristophanes is no historical 
authority whatever, though the tone and plot of his plays may be evidence in 
regard to general social,conditions. 

(r) Cf. W. Windelband, History of Aruiient Philosophy, Eng. trans. (London, 
1900), p. 124 ; Joel, op, cit. ; Gomperz, op, cit,,yo\, ii., pp. 64, 66. (He makes, 
however, certain reservations, as has been done in the text above.) 

(«) It is on this ground that Aristotle’s testimony is rejected altogether by 
Maier, op, cit, 

{t) Cf. Joel, op, cit. 
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of the Cynic school, was older than Plato, and was attracted to 
Socrates mainly by the strength of his character {u). He tells us 
that Socrates’ fame spread abroad, and that many foreign students 
came to Athens to hear him. He relates, in confirmation of 
Plato’s account in the Symposium, how Socrates saved the life of 
Alcibiades, and surrendered the military award to him, but the 
incident was placed, probably in error, at the battle of Helium 
instead of that of Potidaea {x). Thus only a very little is to be 
gleaned from the remains of this philosopher. 

Aeschines was, according to Plato [y), an associate of Socrates, 
and was among the number of friends who witnessed his death {z) \ 
and there is no ground for doubting the trustworthiness of what 
evidence he has left us in his dialogues Aspasia, Alcibiades, and 
Telauges {a). In the Aspasia, Aspasia is represented as the in- 
structress of Socrates in the art of love, and Socrates holds that 
the virtue ” {aperi]) of a woman is the same as that of a man (b). 
In the Alcibiades Socrates is made to show Alcibiades how inade- 
quately he is prepared for his ambitious designs, and to declare 
that, not possessing knowledge himself, he cannot impart any to 
others. The dialogue, confirming other sources (c), shows that 
Alcibiades was not a disciple of Socrates, though he was subjugated 
by Socrates’ personality {d). The Telauges represents Socrates as 
reproving Telauges for his extreme asceticism (e). Thus there is 
much corroborative evidence in Aeschines, though it is not certain 
that he wrote independently of Plato. 

Diogenes Laertius introduces a miscellaneous collection of 
anecdotes into his Life of Socrates, illustrating for the most part 
the simplicity of Socrates’ mode of living ; he extracts much from 
Xenophon, but adds little to the earlier available material, so that 
he is of little use save, perhaps, for an isolated point here and there. 

What, then, is our final conclusion on this subject ? We have 
various different records of Socrates. But different men inevit- 


{u) Bumet, Encyclopaedia of Beligion and Ethics, vol. xi., p. 667. 

{X) Ibid. 

(y) Apol. 33 0 . 
z) Phaedo, 69 b. 

(a) The claims of Aeschines as a delineator of Socrates wore sometimes 
asserted in antiquity even as against those of Plato ; cf. Aristid. Oral. Plat, ii., 
pp. 367, 474. See H. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphettos (Berlin, 1912). 

(b) Cf. the views ascribed to Socrates in Plato’s Republic. 

(c) Plato, Apol. 33 a; Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 12 seq. ; Isocrates, Busiris, 5. 
Cf. Bumet, ibid. 

(d) Plato, Symp. 216 a aeq. 

(e) Cf. Plato, Symp. 220 a ; Xen. Mem. ii. 26. See Dittmar, Aiachinea v(m 
Sphettos, pp. 213 aeq. 
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ably saw different sides of him ; so that, on the one hand, each of 
their pictures is by itself inadequate, and, on the other hand, it is 
possible to regard the picture of each as exaggerated — ^Plato’s for 
philosophical reasons, Xenophon’s for apologetic reasons, Aris- 
tophanes’ for comic and satirical reasons. But though these por- 
traits are widely different, they are not fatally incompatible (/ ) 
— due allowance being of course made for the comic licence and 
buffoonery and hence excessive exaggeration of Aristophanes 
(whose real contribution, comparatively small, must be carefully 
crystallised out of his great mass of caricature {g ) ). Thus all the 
authorities throw light on Socrates, and their combined contri- 
butions produce such a composite portrait as makes him stand 
out in plastic distinctness ” (A). But of all these contributions 
the most important by far are undoubtedly those of Plato (who 
delineates the figura animae as seen by a profound mind) and 
Xenophon (who depicts the practical side of Socrates as seen by 
a practical-minded man) ; and these two must be taken as com- 
plementary to each other. As Schleiermacher observes : 

The only safe method seems to be to inquire : What may 
Socrates have been, over and above what Xenophon has described, 
without however contradicting the traits of character and the 
principles of life which Xenophon distinctly advances as Socratic ; 
and what must he have been to have given Plato the inducement 
and the right to exhibit him as he does in his dialogues ? ” (i). 


(/ ) Several writers hold that the testimonies of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle 
agree on the main issue ; e.g.^ Grote, op, cit, ; E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools, Eng. trans. (London, 1868) ; A. Fouill^e, La philosophic de Socrate, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1874). 

(g) See infra, chapter viii., where it is sliown that, apart from throwing a 
little light on Socrates, the caricature is very largely a misrepresentation. 

(h) Windelband, op. cit., p. 124. 

(i) F. D. E. Schleiermacher, IJeher den Werth des Sokrates als Philosophen, in 
Sdmmtliche Werke (Berlin, 1834-64), vol. ii. (1838), pp. 287-300, at pp. 297-298. 
[trans. by C. Thirlwall in G. Wiggers, Life of Socrates (London, 1840), pp. 
cxxx.-clv.] : “ Der einige sichere Weg scheint vielmehr der zu sein, dass man 
frage. Was kann Sokrates noch gewesen sein neben dem, was Xenophon von 
ihm meldet, ohne jedoch den Charakterzugen und Lebensmaximen zu wider- 
sprechen, welche Xenophon bestimmt als sokratisch aufstellt, und was muss ©r 
gewesen sein um den Platon Veranlassung und Recht gegeben zu haben ihn so 
wie er thut in seinen Gesprachen aufzufiihren.” 

We may add that Hegel, too, regards Plato and Xenophon as supplementary 
to each other, though we cannot accept fully the nature of his discrimination 
between them. In his Vorlesungen uher die Oeschichte der Philosophic (Berlin, 
1832), vol. ii., p. 69 (2nd ed. 1840), he says: . . If we inquire whether he 

[Xenophon] or Plato depicts Socrates to us most faithfidly in his personality and 
doctrine, there is no question that in regard to the personality and method, the 
externals of his teaching, we may certainly receive from Plato as satisfactory, 
and perhaps a more complete, representation of what Socrates was. But in 
regard to the content of his teaching, and the point reached by him in the develop- 
ment of thought, w© have in the main to look to Xenophon. {Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy, trans. by E. S. Haldane, 3 vols. (London, 1892), vol. i., 
p. 414.) 




CHAPTER III 


MAIN EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF SOCRATES 

... on TO ^ijv Trepl TrXeiarov TTOLTjreoVy dAAa to eS ^rjv. 

(Onto, 48 b.) 

(It is not life, but a good life, that is to be considered most important.) 

IIoUi a KpivcLS clvai KaXa, Kav nouhv fxeXXrjs dSo^elv ‘ (l>avXos yap KpiTrjs 
iravTos KaXov npaypiaTos d;^Ao«r. 

(Pythagoras). 

(Do what you believe to be right, though it be at the sacrifice of 
your reputation, for the mob is a bad judge of noble conduct.) 

Of the life of Socrates comparatively little is known, especially 
of its earlier part ; for when he clearly appears before us he is 
already a fully developed individuality, physically and mentally. 
So the course of his development remains unknown to us, and what 
little is supposed to be known is subject to doubt and uncertainty. 
Yet his emergence was no sudden phenomenon ; he was a product 
of his age, as every outstanding personality is. As Hegel says : 
“ Socrates did not grow like a mushroom out of the earth, for 
he stands in distinct continuity with his time ’’ (a). We have 
already seen some of the salient features of the age in which he 
lived ; we have noted that Athens at that time was in a state of 
fliux, and that Socrates was in many ways a link between the old 
Athens and the new. 

According to chronological calculations based on statements 
in Plato’s Apology (b) and Crito (c), ^cratee^ was born at Athens 
betwegnjbhe years 471 and 469 b.c. ; probably the year 470 is as 
accurate as^c be determined (d). We gather from Plato that he 
came of a well-to-do family of good social standing, which appears 
to have traced its descent to Daedalus (e) ; hence it has been 
customarily implied that his father, Sophroniscus, and forebears 


(a) Werke (Berlin, 1832, etc.), vol. xiv., p. 42 ; “ Sokrates ist aber nicht wie ein 
Pilz aus der Erde gewachsen, sondem er steht in der bestinimten Kontinuitat 
mit seiner Zeit.” 


(6) Apol. 17 d. This definitively refutes the statement of Diog. Laert. (ii. 45) 
that he was bom ten years later. 

(c) CritOf 52 e. 

(d) Demetrius Phalereus and Apollodorus state that he was bom in the fourth 
year of the 77th Olympiad (468 b.c.). Cf. F. Jacoby, Apollodore Chronik {Philo- 
logiache UnUravchungm, Heft xvi.) (Berlin, 1902), pp. 284-289 ; Burnet in 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ vol. xi., p. 665. 

(e) Ev^yphro, 11 c, 15 b. 
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generally were statuaries. This implication, however, is doubtful (/) : 
for Daedalus is not only associated by ancient tradition with the 
earliest schools of sculptors in marble, but is also reputed to have 
been an architect, a worker in metals, and a maker of wooden 
images. Sophroniscus is well spoken of ; Lysimachus, the son of 
the great Aristides, in Laches (g) refers to him as '' a most excellent 
man,’' whose friend and companion he had long been without any 
difference ever arising between them. Aristides belonged to the 
same deme (or parish) of Alopece as Sophroniscus, and so did the 
wealthy Crito (A), who remained deeply attached to Socrates till 
the latter’s death (i). It seems clear, then, that Sophroniscus was 
a man of good position in his deme. The mother of Socrates was 
Phaenarete, a woman of probably an aristocratic class (as her name 
seems to indicate), and is stated to have practised the profession 
of a midwife {mia) (k) : to exercise such functions was not con- 
sidered derogatory to good social status. Plato makes Socrates 
describe her as brave and burly ” {1). 

In his early life Socrates is said to have followed the alleged 
craft of his father (m), namely, that of a sculptor or stone-cutter ; 
and there is a story that visitors to Athens were shown certain 
figures of the Graces standing at the entrance to the Acropolis, 
as a work executed by the young Socrates {n). But the evidence 
is unreliable (o) ; so that whether he practised or learnt this craft 
remains doubtful. Xenophon tells us of certain advice given by 
Socrates to the sculptor Clito (p) ; and had Socrates ever been a 
sculptor himself, Xenophon would undoubtedly have known and 
would certainly have mentioned the fact, especially on such an 
appropriate occasion. 

We may reasonably believe that Socrates received the usual 
education in the prevailing curricula of gymnastics and music (g). 
Of geometry and astronomy he seems to have acquired an advanced 


( / ) Cf . Burnet, p. 668. 

(gr) Laches, 181 a. 

(h) Apol. 33 d. 

(t) Plato, Crzlo. 

(k) Theaet, 149 a. 

(Z) Ibid, 

(m) So related by Timon of Phlius, who flourished about 279 b.c. 

(n) Pausan. ix. 35 ; i. 22 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 19. Cf. P. Schuster, Uher die 
erhaUenen Portriits den griechischen PhUoeophen (Leipzig, 1876). 

(o) Cf. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias' a Description of Greece (London, 1898), vol. ii., 
pp. 268-272. 

(p) Mem, iii. 10. 6. 

(g) Cf. Plato, Crito, 60 d, from which we may infer that he received such 
education. As to education in Greece, see Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, 
pp. 697 seq. 
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knowledge ; though we are told that later in life he recommended 
the acquisition of these subjects only for the practical purposes of 
life : geometry, to enable us, for example, to buy, sell, or parti- 
tion our land ; astronomy, to enable us to discover the hour of 
the night and the seasons, to guide us on our voyages and travels, 
and to regulate the watch. But the advanced study of these 
subjects he discountenanced, on the ground that they would take 
up too much time and hinder us from applying ourselves to other 
more useful studies (rW It is unlikely, however, that in his earlier 
life he was given to sxmh discrimination, or that he was imbued 
with such a spirit of strict utilitarianism (though later on the 
idfea of the useful had a profound significance for him) ; it is 
more likely that he was animated by a spirit of curiosity, after 
the fashion of ardent inquirers of the time. In the streets and 
public places of Athens he could observe and listen to distinguished 
philosophers and scientists, and compare the various conflicting 
doctrines advanced, and hcywould thus be stimulated to think 
out problems for himself. ] 

His desire for knowledge grew. He studied the doctrines of the 
earlier philosophers, of Heraclitus, Anaximenes, and Anaxa- 
goras ( 5 ), .who still exercised an influence on contemporary 
thought. ^It is said that his definite speculative interest was 
aroused by Archelaus (t), a philosopher of the Ionian school, who 
flourished about 450 b.c. Euripides, as well as Socrates, is stated 
to have been his pupil. But such discipleship on the part of 
Socrates is not mentioned by Plato or Xenophon or Aristotle. It 
is worthy of note, however, that long before Plato began writing. 
Ion of Chios, the tragic poet, recorded among his memoirs that 
Socrates in his youth visited Samos in the company of Archelaus (u). 
This is apparently the earliest extant reference to Socrates, and is 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius (v). Some critics have considered 
it an allusion to another Socrates, but there is no sufficient reason 
for contradicting Diogenes’ ascription {x). It has been argued (y) 
with much plausibility, first, that Socrates’ visit must have been 


(r) Xen. Mem, iv. 7. 3, 5. Cf. Plato, Meno, 82 seq, 

(«) Cf. E. Schaubach, Anaxagoras-Fragmenta (1827), pp. 23, 27. 

(t) Ion of Chios, frag. 9, in Muller, Fragmenta Histor. Oraecorum ; Diog. Laert. 
ii. 18, 23 ; i. 14 ; Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 4 ; Sext. Empir., Adv. Math, x. 360. See 
C. F. Hermann, De Socratis magistris et disciplina juvenili (Marburg, 1837). 

(u) Cf. FragmerUa Historicorum Oraecorum, ed. C. Muller (Paris, 1848), vol. ii., 

p. 49 : '*l(av 5e 6 Xhs Kal v€ov 6vra els HAimp erhv aTruSTj/x^a-ai <f>r}<rip, 

(v) In his Life of Socrates, ii. 6, 7. 

(x) See U. von Wilarnowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1919), vol. i., 
p. 96, who now withdraws his former denial. 

(y) Burnet in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xi., p. 665. 
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on the occasion of the Samian War — ^since Plato makes him say 
he left Athens only once, namely, for the Isthmus, with a non- 
military object (z ) ; and, secondly, that Socrates must have made 
the acquaintance of Archelaus and become his disciple some ten 
years earlier, about 450 b.c. Archelaus was the disciple and 
successor of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (Ionia) (c. 500-428 b.c.), 
who, devoting himself to inquiry into problems of human life as 
well as physical questions, emphasised the idea of end or purpose 
in the scheme of things, and the governing force of mind or intel- 
ligence, and laid the foundation of Attic philosophy. In view of 
the charges relating to physical speculation that were later to be 
brought against Socrates, it is necessary to point out here that 
Anaxagoras considered the moon to be earth, and the sun a 
glowing mass of stone bidTTvpos) (a). Thus Socrates in 

early manhood was interested in Ionian natural science (6), as 
well as in the contemporary Pythagoreanism and Orphicism (c). 

There is a noteworthy passage in the Phaedo (d) in which Socrates 
is made to give an account of his early interest in these things, 
of his keen intellectual curiosity, and of his dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing doctrines that purported to answer his questions. 
That this passage is meant by Plato to be historical is supported 
by the fact that the questions indicated as occupying Socrates 
thoughts at that time are just those which, as independent records 
show, attracted the attention of thinkers at Athens in the middle 
of thp fifth century (that is, when Socrates was a young man), and 
at no other time or place (e). Philosophy, as Plato says(/), 
begins in wonder ; and Socrates in his early manhood wondered 
what the causes of everything were : — why a thing came into being, 
why it ceased to be, and why it existed at all ; whether life arose 
from the fermentation of heat and cold (the doctrine of Arche- 
laus) ; whether that by which we think is the blood (a doctrine 


( 2 ) Crito, 62 b. 

(a) Diog. Laert. ii. 12. See ihfra, chap, xv., see. i. 

lb) Phaedo, 96 a seq, 

(c) Cf. Taylor, Plato's Biography of Socrates, pp. 23, 24. See further infra, 
chap, xiv., in regard to the charges made against Socrates. 

(d) 96 a seq. 

(e) Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 132. In the Encyclopaedia of JReligion and 
Ethics, vol. xi., p. 668, in a detailed argument to which the reader is referred. 
Professor Burnet maintains — ^justifiably, as the present writer thinks — ^that this 
autobiographical sketch was deemed by Plato to be substantially true. “ It 
seems unthinkable that Pldto should have invented a purely fictitious accoimt of 
his revered master’s intellectual development, and inserted it in an account of his 
last hours on earth. . . . The view that Plato is describing his own intellectual 
development in this passage is ludicrous. These questions [those mentioned 
here in the text above] were no longer of euiy interest even in his youth,” 

(/) Theaet. 166 d. 
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of Empedocles), or the air (a doctrine of Diogenes of Apollonia), 
or rather whether it is the brain that is the organ whereby 
we experience sensations — hearing, seeing, smelling — and if so, 
whether sensations produce memory and opinion (belief), and 
whether memory and opinion then give rise to knowledge (ques- 
tions raised by Alcmaeon) ; whether the earth is flat (as the 
Ionian school held), or round (as the Pythagoreans taught). He 
adds that he was interested in the various phenomena of the 
heaven and the earth, the relative speeds, revolutions, and changes 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and so on.(||^rhe prevailing theories, 
advanced as explanations of all these problems, did not satisfy 
him, for they rested on a mechanical or mechanistic basis ; and 
he was anxious to know what was the governing principle under- 
lying all these processes and phenomena. Then in a book of 
Anaxagoras ^va^coa) he came across the view tj^at it is 

mind (roi>s) — namely, the Divine mind or reason — that orders 
and is the cause of all things. He wondered whether this theory 
would explain the various questions asked by him — the cause of 
the existence, action, interaction, and changes of things ; whether 
everything is'as it is because it is fittest that it should be so (that 
is, the final cause) ; what is fittest and best for everything, and 
what is the common good of all. He seized the book immediately 
and read it eagerly, but his high hopes were dashed to the ground ; 
for the writer made no use of mind or reason at all as a cause, but, 
like the others, assigned as causes air and ether and water, and 
the like (that is to say, mechanical causes) {g). 

Q Socrates, therefore, turned away from these physical and cosmo- 
logical speculations, as well as from most of the exotic concep- 
tions of Orphicism and Pythagoreanism which had interested him 
for a time (h ) ; and it was the ethical side of life — the fundamental 
principles of universal morality — that gradually became his pre- 
dominant concern. I He early appreciated the great importance of 
intellectual intercourse as an aid and stimulus to thought. He 
eagerly sought the society of all who were reputed to be eminent 
for their culture, learning, or philosophical powers ; he soon came 


(g) Cf. Plato, Laws, xii. 967 b ; Aristot. Metaph. i. 4. 

(/i) We do not know at what date he abandoned these studies ; but everything 
points to his having done so in early life. We cannot accept the view that he 
was still occupied with them in 423 b.c., when he was brought on the stage in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, From the fact that Socrates was satirised and misrepre- 
sented in 423 we cannot necessarily infer that he held at that date doctrines 
that were travestied by the comedian and carelessly attributed to him. Cf. A. 
Chiappelli, II ncUuralismo di Socrate e le prime Nuhi d'Aristofane (Roma, 1886). 
See infra, chap, viii. 
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into contact with the leading Sophists of the time ; and a little 
later in life he was on intimate terms with such distinguished 
personages as Aspasia (i), and Euripides (k). Mindful of the 
advantages he derived from intercourse with such distinguished 
men and women, he used to say — ^half playfully perhaps — that he 
was a disciple of Prodicus (1) and Connus (m), of Aspasia {n) and 
Diotima (o). 

\ His relations with the Sophists (p) had as great an influence on 
Socrates in one way as his former metaphysical and scientific 
experiences had had in another way. ^ The latter had the effect 
of changing his interests to a large extent in regard to the subject- 
matter of his inquiry ; the former coj^rmed his already emergent 
demand for a new method of inquiry. ^Protagoras, often regarded 
as the first of the Sophists (that is, Sophist ” in the sense of 
giving instruction for fees), expounded a kind of ‘^pragmatic ” 
philosophy, his leading principle being Man is the measure 
of all things ” {-TravTodv xpr]fxaT(i>v fxirpov avOptiiiTos) ; that is, 
things are to each man what they seem to him to be, so that all 
truth is relative. He came from Abdera, and was so highly 
esteemed by Pericles that he was entrusted with the important 
task of making laws for the new colony of Thurii (in South Italy), 
which was founded in 444-443 b.C. (q). During his visit to Athens 
on this occasion he met Socrates, who was then about twenty-five 
years of age (Protagoras being about twelve years older). Prota- 
goras had no doubt made the acquaintance of Socrates before this 
date, and had already formed a definite opinion of his worth. 
Plato makes him express himself thus (r) : “As I have often said, I 
admire you above all men whom I know, and far above all men of 
your age.” Whether this observation is historical or not, Plato 
intended thereby to inform us that Socrates was already at an 
early age appreciated by some of the most eminent men of the 
time. Socrates also came into close contact with Prodicus of 


(i) Xen. Mem, ii. 6. 36 ; Oecon. 3, 14. Cf. Plato (?), Menex. 236 a eeq. Though 
the majority of writers have regarded the Menexenue as non-Platonic, thi#view 
is by no means quite conclusive. Able defenders of its Platonic authof«hi]^ are 
not wanting, and among the most recent is U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Platon, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1919), vol. ii., pp. 126 seq, 

(k) Cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 18 ; Aelian. Far. Hist. ii. 13. 

{1) Meno, 96 e ; CratyL 384 a. 

(m) Euthyd, 272 c ; 'Menex, 235 e. 

(n) Menex. 235 d. 

(o) Symp. 201 d. 

(p) See infra, chap, xvi., sect. i. See also supra, p. 4. 

\q) Plut., Pericles, 36. 

(r) Protag, 361 e. 
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Ceos and Hippias of Elis. Prodicus (^), unlike Protagoras, 
specialised in his curriculum on ethics, and expounded “ virtue ’’ or 
“ excellence ” ; but his point of view was pessimistic. He gave 
courses of lectures also on the precise use of words, and Socrates is 
made to say that he attended one of his cheaper courses (^) . Hippias 
boasted of his great versatility, and lectured on many subjects, 
such as music, astronomy, arithmetic, geometry ; his aim, how- 
ever, was not so much to impart knowledge as to train his pupils 
in the ‘‘^eristic ” art, that is, the method of argument or dispu- 
tation Thus he forms a connecting-link between the first 
great So|)hists, who were concerned with culture and civic excel- 
lence, and the large class of succeeding Sophists who taught the 
art of disputation which assumed more and more debased forms, 
and so brought the name of the whole class into disrepute. In 
3ome of Plato’s dialogues Socrates calls himself a pupil of Pro- 
iicus ; but it is more in jest than in earnest (x). Gorgias, a native 
Df Leontini (in Sicily), did not appear in Athens during the early 
manhood of Socrates ; the two met about 427 B.C., when Gorgias 
3ame to Athens as ambassador from his city ; Socrates was then 
about forty, and had long since consecrated himself to his 
mission.” Gorgias having settled in Athens, taught rhetoric and 
practised oratory ; he described himself as a ‘‘ rhetor ” {y), and 
lid not claim to teach ‘‘ civic excellence ” {z). His philosophy 
vas nihilistic, and was based on these three principles : nothing 
exists ; if anything did exist, it could not be known ; if anything 
iid exist and was knowable, the knowledge of it could not be 
jommunicated to others. Thrasymachus (a) of Chalcedon, who 
leld that right was the personal interest of those who have 
night, which enables them to impose their will upon the weaker. 


{a) Protag, 314 c, 316 d aeq., 337 a-c, 339 0-340 d, 341 a-d, 368 a-e ; Meno, 
)6 d; Charm, 163 d; LacheSf 197 d. etc. Plato’s illustrations given in the Pro- 
agoraa of the method of Prodicus probably have something of the parody in them, 

(t) Crat, 384 b. We can well believe that it was ono of the cheaper courses — 
ind it must have been a very short course too ; for some of the Sophists, 
luch as Protagoras and Gorgias, charged as much as 100 minae (a mina == 100 
Irachmae = £4 1^. 3d.), that is, over £400, for a complete course of lectures; 
)ut later Sophists accepted much smaller sunw, varying &om one to fifty drachmae 
)er lecture. See A. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athene^ Eng. trans. (London, 
^842), pp. 121, 122. 

(u) The dialogues Hippias Major and Hippias Mmor, whether they are Plato’s 
luthentic work or not, set forth, no doubt with some exaggeration, the method 
)i this prominent Sophist, and are written by one who knew the man well and 
he class he represented. See also Protag, 318. 

{x) Protag, 341 a ; cf. Cha/rm, 163 d ; Meno, 96 d ; Crat, 384 b. See supra, 
). 41. 

(y) Plato, Gorgias, 449 a. 

(z) Plato, Meno, 95 c. 

(a) Phae^^ 261 c, 267 e, 269 e, 271 a; Eepi4b, i. 328 b, 336 b, 338 c seq. 
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Polus (5) of Agrigentum, who likewise taught rhetoric, and the 
brothers Euthydemus and Bionysodorus (c) of Chios, the dialec- 
tical jugglers who were prepared to refute any argument however 
true or false it might be, were also personally known to Socrates. 

\ We may be sure that Socrates soon perceived that the Sophistic 
movement, which was largely due to the philosophical scepticism 
begotten of the earlier physical science with all its contradictions 
and vagaries, was itself subjective, sceptical and nihilistic in 
tendency, and therefore rendered impossible the vital distinction 
between truth and falsehood, Jbetween right and wrong, between 
good and evil. He saw that the contemporary sophistry, aiming 
at mere victory in debate rather than at the discovery of truth, 
had a pernicious eflEect on the conduct and ideals of people ; that 
it fostered self-conceit, presumption, and arrogance in those who 
were ignorant or were possessed only of the barest smatterings of 
knowledge ; that it was not the way by which true knowledge 
was to be acquired, and not the way by which individual and civic 
virtue or excellence was to be promoted. Socrates realised that 
a new methodology was essential for the right pursuit of know- 
ledge, that a new principle was needed for the determination of 
individual virtue^ Whether he was, in his adoption of the dialec- 
tical method (d ) , inspired by Zeno, we cannot say ; but we do know 
that he came to use this new instrument so persistently and 
drastically that it contributed to bring about his death, but also 
to bring about such a regeneration of philosophy and ethics as 
to prepare the way for a moral and spiritual renaissance (e). 

Socrates’ fame grew apace. We saw that already as a young 
man he had attracted the notice of eminent men. His band of 
friends and associates increased, and his renown was spread 
abroad (/). Ardent admirers sought his advice regarding their 
studies and avocations, and many came to regard him as the 
coming master who would achieve intellectual supremacy among 
his countrymen. One of these enthusiasts, Chaerephon, actually 
proceeded to Delphi in order to ask the oracle whether there was 
any one wiser than Socrates, and the priestess answered that there 
was no one wiser {g). This answer had a profound significance 

{b) Oorgias, 448, 461 h seq.-4Sl ; Phaedr. 267 b. 

(c) Plato, iliuhyd . see p. 133, as to abtise of dialectic. 

\d) See tn/m, chap. vi. 

(e) See chap. xxi. 

( / ) See wfra, pp. 63 seq* 

(^) Plato, Apof. 21 a. We may recall that, whilst Socrates was marked out 
by the Delphic oracle for his wisdom Myson of old, one of the seven wise 

men, was said to have been pronounced by the Delphic oracle as of all men ^e 
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fc»: Socrates, and it was a happy external stimidus for him in the 
pros^ntion of his career. Internal promptings he had no doubi 
already felt — ^and his “ Divine voice ” (A) played a great part 
throughout the whole of his life— but to this spontaneous impulse 
was added the strange and seemingly ambiguous communication, 
which induced him to engage in the cross-examination of those 
who were reputed wise, or of those who boasted of their know- 
ledge. This event very probably took place before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War (431 b.c.), for Socrates took part in the 
expedition to Potidaea (433-432 b.c.), and is represented as con- 
tinuing his mission after his return (*). It appears, therefore, 
that the Delphic incident occurred when Socrates was about 
thirty-five (k ) — ^that is in the middle of his life — “ nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita ” — at the same age as Dante was when he 
set out on his visionary journey amidst forces of destruction. 

As regards the discernment and motive of the Delphic priest- 
hood in thus singling out Socrates for its special approval. Pro- 
fessor Bury aptly observes (1 ) : 

“ And this thinker, whose talk was shaking the Greek world in 
its foundations, though none guessed it, was singled out by the 
Delphic priesthood for a distinguished mark of approbation. In 
the truest oracle that was ever uttered from the Pythian tripod, 
it was declared that no one in the world was wiser than Socrates. 
We know not at what period of the philosopher’s career this 
answer was given, but, if it was seriously meant, it showed a 
strange insight which we should hardly have looked for at the 
shrine of Delphi. The Delphic priesthood were skilful enough in 
adjusting their policy to the changing course of events ; but they 
cannot be suspected of brooding over the mysteries of things to 
come, or feeling the deeper pulsations of the thoughts of men. The 
motive of the oracle concerning the wisdom of Socrates is an 
unsolved problem. If it were an attempt to enlist his support, in 
days when religion was threatened by such men as Anaxagoras, 
it shows an unexpected perception of his importance, united with 
a by no means surprising blindness to the significance of his 
work.” 

At all events, the oracular answer was interpreted by Socrates 


most temj^rate or moderate {iTt&(i>pwv). (Cf. Biog. Laert. i. 107.) Socrates later 
came to identify aotpia with irwi^poai^vri, (Cf. Plato, Charmides,) 

(h) As to Socrates’ dctemonium, see pp. 88 eeq. 

(i) Charm. 153 a. 

(it) I follow the calculation of Burnet, (Treeit PhUo9ophy, p. 136. 

(f) J. Bury, History of Greece (London, 1622), p. 580. 
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as a call on him, on behalf of his country (m), a call that he could 
not but obey, despite his doubts and misgivings as to his worthi- 
ness for such election. “ There was an anguish of distressing per- 
plexity,” remarks Dean Stanley (n), ‘‘ like that which is described 
at the like crisis in the call of some of the greatest of the Jewish 
prophets — Isaiah (o), Jeremiah (p), and Ezekiel” (g). 

Thus Socrates entered definitively and in good earnest on what 
he conceived to be his divinely appointed mission — ^the search 
for wisdom ((roc^ta), together with the incidental exposure of such 
as falsely claimed to possess it or were deemed to possess it. In 
the following terms he is made to describe before his judges this 
life’s occupation of his, by way of explaining how it engendered 
hatred and calumnies against him and contributed eventually to 
his indictment (r) : 

‘‘ When I heard the answer [of the Delphic oracle] I said to 
myself, ‘ What can the god mean ? and what is the interpretation of 
his riddle ? for I know that I have no wisdom, small or great. 
What then can he mean when he says that I am the wisest of 
men ? And yet he is a god, and cannot lie ; that would be against 
his nature.’ After long consideration, I thought of a method of 
trying the question. I reflected that if I could only find a man 
wiser than myself, then I might go to the god with a refutation in 
my hand. I should say to him, ‘ Here is a man who is wiser than 
I am ; but you said that I was the wisest.’ Accordingly I went 
to one who had the reputation of wisdom, and observed him — his 
name I need not mention, he was a politician whom I selected for 
examination — and the result was as follows : When I began to 
talk with him, I could not help thinking that he was not really 
wise, although he was thought wise by many, and still wiser by 
himself ; and thereupon I tried to explain to him that he thought 
himself wise, but was not really wise ; and the consequence was 
that he hated me, and his enmity was shared by several who were 
present and heard me. So I left him, saying to myself, as I went 
away : ‘ Well, although I do not suppose that either of us knows 
anything really beautiful and good, I am better off than he is — - 
for he knows nothing, and thinks that he knows ; I neither know 


(m) Cf. Plato, Apol. 30 a ; Oorg, 621 d. 

(n) A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Churchy Third Series 
(London, 1877), “ Socrates,” lect. xlvi., pp. 196-231, at p. 204. 

(o) Isa* vi. 3-8. 

(p) Jer* i. 6-9. 

(ff) Hweh* ii. 9 ; iii. 3. 

(r) Apol, 21 b seg., Jowett’s trans* 
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nor think that I know. In this latter particular, then, I seem to 
have slightly the advantage of him.’ Then I went to another who 
had still higher pretensions to wisdom, and my conclusion was 
exactly the same. Whereupon I made another enemy of him, and 
of many others beside him. 

Then I went to one man after another, being not unconscious 
of the enmity which I provoked, and I lamented and feared 
this : but necessity was laid upon me, — ^the word of God, I 
thought, ought to be considered first. And I said to myself, ‘ Go 
I must to all who appear to know, and find out the meaning of 
the oracle.’ And I swear to you, Athenians, by the dog I swear ! 
— ^for I must tell you the truth — ^the result of my mission was just 
this : I found that the men most in repute were all but the most 
foolish ; and that others less esteemed were really wiser and 
better. I will tell you the tale of my wanderings and of the 
' Herculean ’ labours, as I may call them, which I endured only 
to find at last the oracle irrefutable. After the politicians, I went 
to the poets, tragic, dithyrambic, and all sorts. And then, I said 
to myself, ‘ You will be instantly detected ; now you will find out 
that you are more ignorant than they are.’ Accordingly, I took 
them some of the most elaborate passages in their own writings, 
and asked what was the meaning of them — ^thinking that they 
would teach me something. Will you believe me ? I am almost 
ashamed to confess the truth, but I must say that there is hardly 
a person present who would not have talked better about their 
poetry than they did themselves. Then I knew that not by 
wisdom ((ro(jf)ta) do poets write poetry, but by a sort of genius and 
inspiration (s ) ; they are like diviners or soothsayers who also 
say many fine things, but do not understand the meaning of 
them. The poets appeared to me to be much in the same case ; 
and I further observed that upon the strength of their poetry they 
believed themselves to be the wisest of men in other things in 
which they were not wise. So I departed, conceiving myself to 
be superior to them for the same reason that I was superior to the 
politicians. 

‘‘At last I went to the artisans, for I was conscious that I knew 
nothing at all, as I may say, and I was sure that they knew many 
fine things ; and here I was not mistaken, for they did know many 
things of which I was ignorant, and in this they certainly were 
wiser than I was. But I observed that even the good artisans fell 

(«) That is, in the sense of a natural gift as distinguished from reasoned 

wisdom. 
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into the same error as the poets ; — ^because they were good work- 
men they thought that they also knew all sorts of high matters, 
and this defect in them overshadowed their wisdom ; and there- 
fore I asked myself on behalf of the oracle, whether I would like 
to be as I was, neither having their knowledge nor their ignorance, 
or like them in both ; and I made answer to myself and to the 
oracle that I was better off as I was. 

. And so I go about obedient to the god, and search and 
make inquiry into the wisdom of any one, whether citizen or 
stranger, who appears to be wise ; and if he is not wise, then 
in vindication of the oracle I show him that he is not wise ; and 
my occupation quite absorbs me, and I have no time to give 
either to any public matter of interest or to any concern of my 
own, but I am in utter poverty by reason of my devotion to the 
god.” 

Socrates’ account of the intervention of the oracle may be 
confidently taken as substantially accurate, and it exhibits his 
characteristic attitude — a mingling of humour or “ irony ” 
(dpcaveia) with seriousness (^). His irony is revealed in his pro- 
ceeding at once in his inquisition ostensibly to disprove the 
declaration of the god. His seriousness is shown by the fact that 
he gives the rest of his life to his task in the belief that oracles as 
well as dreams, his intimate daemonium (u), and mysterious 
‘‘ voices ” and other such manifestations may be the instrumen- 
talities used by a supreme Being for intimating his will to 
mortals. And so unbending he goes on his quest, neglecting other 
daily concerns, paying little regard to the means of livelihood, 
sinking into poverty, but exalted by his vision, and conscious of 
his service to God, as well as to his country ; and at the post 
assigned to him he must remain with all courage and steadfast- 
ness ; whatever he may be doubtful about, he is quite certain 
that desertion is a wrong and an evil (a:). He comes to think of 
himself as the fellow-servant of Apollo’s swans, as the consecrated 
minister of the same god (y). All this to Plato’s mind was 
Socrates’ sincere and zealous conviction and conception of his 
duty, and Plato’s testimony here is certainly indefeasible. 

Prom this strange tale,” observes Professor Campbell, ‘‘ we 
may gather so much with confidence — ^that he regarded himself 


(^) See chap, iv., “ Chamcteristios of Socrates.” 
{u) See the tiext chapter. 

(a?) Cf. ApoL 28 b, o ; 30 a-b ; Oorgias^ 521 
(y) Phaedo, 84 e-85 c. 
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as the devoted servant of Apollo, the enlightener of men, the lord 
of music, but of a higher and grander music than Terpander or 
Stesichorus had conceived — ^the harmony of human life, the 
melodious concord of thought and action '' {z). 

And so he consecrated his life to the service of others, without 
taking or expecting any material reward. He might truly and 
fittingly have said : ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I unto thee.” 

In the pursuit of his mission, in the application of his dialectic 
method, in his tireless cross-examination, we see his earnest and 
disinterested search for truth, his dissatisfaction with unexamined 
opinion and unreasonable tradition, his invincible belief in virtue 
and knowledge, his ardent zeal for stirring up the desire in others 
to seek real knowledge and virtue, his insistence on the need of 
a life of thought, reason, and judgment — ^instead of a life of mere 
opinion, desire, and impulse — ^for the attainment of social and 
individual well-being. And we see therewithal his attitude of a 
tentative inquirer rather than that of a positive teacher, making 
no attempt to force upon any one whatever particular convictions 
he may have had, assuming now a manner of mock-solemnity, 
now a tone of raillery, sometimes showing the naivet6 of a child, 
at other times the questioning spirit of the most penetrating 
intellect, ever encouraging by his never-failing fund of humour, 
often disconcerting a recalcitrant collocutor or set opponent by 
his characteristic irony, and always patient, forbearing, good- 
humoured, and courteous (a). His pervading sense of humour 
made him regard with a tolerant and gentle eye the errors and 
foibles of his fellow-creatures, the inconsistencies of their conduct, 
and the incongruities of their nature. He was aware of similar 
weaknesses in himself and preserved throughout a humble spirit ; 
so that he was exempt on the one hand from pharisaism and 
sanctimoniousness, and on the other from sentimentality or 
cynicism^ His accustomed irony ” (which will be considered in 
connection with the Socratic^ dialectic method) was ascribed to 
him by his conversational opponents ; it implied a non-committal 
attitude on his part, a seeming affectation of ignorance, together 
with a sly pretence that his opponent had knowledge to 
impart (ft). 

Thus he carried on his crusade against ignorance and cant. 


(z) L. Campbell, Religion in Greek LitercUttre (London, 1898), p. 323. 

(а) See further infra» chap, iv., pp. 73-74. 

(б) See infra, chap, vi., in fin. 
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against pretension and conceit, against the superficial and the 
spurious. By deterring his associates from pretentiousness and 
ostentation, says Xenophon, he excited them to the pursuit of 
virtue (c). Socrates was wont to say that anyone appointed to 
work a vessel or lead an army without the necessary knowledge 
would soon destroy many people whom he least desired to hurt, 
and would himself meet with disaster and disgrace (d) ; that of 
all imposters he was undoubtedly the greatest who could deceive 
people into thinking that he was fit to lead the State, whereas he 
was really a worthless creature (e). By various instances would 
he show how unprofitable it was for a man to try to appear rich 
or courageous, or strong, without actually being so (/). 

Socrates avoided public life (gr) and other public distractions, 
and devoted himself exclusively to his vocation — a vocation 
unprecedented and unparalleled. In pursuance thereof he sought 
conversation everywhere within the city — for he scarcely ever 
went outside it (h ) — ^in the streets (i), public promenades, and in 
the market-place (k), in the schools and in the theatre, in the 
workshops, in the barbers’ shops and at the tables of the money- 
changers, in the terraces and colonnades of the gymnasia (i), in 


(c) Mem. i. 7, 1. 

(d) Mem. i. 7, 3. 

(e) Mem. i. 7, 6. 

( / ) Mem. i. 7, 4. 

{g) See infra. Chapter XVI., in fin. 

(A) Plato, CrUo, 62 b ; Pha^rua, 230 d. 

(i) The delightful climate of Athens (which was probably more agreeable then 
than it is now) rendered possible an outdoor sociable life ; the Athenian theatre 
€Uid house of assembly were roofless. Cf. Eurip. Medea, 824-845, where the 
Chorus in beautiful strains sings the charms and amenities of the favoured city : 
“ Happy from old are Erechthetis’ sons, children they of the blessed gods ; for 
they plucked the far-famed fruit of wisdom from her hallowed and unravaged 
plains, as their feet trod daintily under her bright ethereal sky. There of old, 
they tell us, did gold-tressed Harmonia give birth to the nine Muses who haunt 
Pieria, and the queen of love, drinking deep draughts from fair-flowing Cephisus’ 
streams, breathed over the land mild sweetly-blowing breezes ; wlnle ever in 
her hfidr she twines the fragrant wreath of roses, and sends the loves to sit by 
wisdom’s side, her helpers in all excellence.” (Slightly modified from the passage 
translated by J. Marshall, Xenophon, Memorabilia (Oxford, 1890), pp. vii.-viii.) 

(k) The agora was not merely a market-place in our sense of the term ; it was 

a large district, including streets shaded by plane trees, temples, baths and other 
public building, altars and statues, as well ae numerous shops, some of which, 
such as the caf4-clubs {\4iTxai), were u46d as lounges by customers and 
promenaders. The barbers* shops {Koupeia) were often designated “ wineless 
symposia.** Not to resort to these meetii^-places was regarded with disapproba- 
tion. The frequenting of the agora &yopd), generally in the forenoon, 

was one of the most important “ functions *’ in the ordinary daily life of the 
citizens : business was then transacted, purchases were made, events and people 
were discussed, and ideas were exchang^. 

(l) The three great public rymnasialn the suburbs of Athens were the Lyceum, 
Academy, Cynosargee, which contained places for taking various forms of 
athletic exercises, for bathing, for walking ; round the enclosures were colonnades, 
terraces and seats, where, as Vitruvius says, ** philoscmhers, rhetoricians, and 
other studious persons may be able to converse.*’ uhere the Sophists and 
rhetoricians gave instruction to their pupils ; and even Socrates often conversed 
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private houses (m) (the Lyceum seems to have been his favourite 
haunt) ; and with everybody — youths and men, friends and 
strangers, citizens and foreigners, whatever was their station in life 
or their profession (n). “ Socrates,” as Xenophon tells us, “ lived 
constantly in the public eye : in the morning he betook himself 
to the promenades or palaestrae ; at noon he appeared with the 
gathering crowds in the market-place ; later in the day he was to 
be found where he was likely to meet the largest throng ; and 
engaged generally in discourse he would welcome all who cared to 
listen to him ” (o). Unlike the Sophists, he did not profess to be 
a “ teacher ” ; he gave no methodical courses, and he charged no 
fees (p). He is made to say that if he could not get a listener in 
the ordinary course, he would even be prepared to pay for one {q) 
(and we might safely add that the fee would have to be very small). 
Indeed, conversation seems to have been a vital necessity of his 
very existence. Even in the next world the first thing he would 
think of would be to converse with Orpheus and Musaeus, Hesiod 
and Homer, Palamedes and Ajax, and other heroes of old. 

‘‘ Above all,” he declares to his judges, as he stands confront- 
ing death, ‘‘ I shall then be able to continue my search into true 
and false knowledge ; as in this world, so also in the next ; and 
I shall find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise, and is 
not. What would not a man give, O judges, to be able to examine 
the leader of the great Trojan expedition ; or Odysseus or 
Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and women too ! What 
infinite delight would there be in conversing with them and asking 
them questions ! In another world they do not put a man to 
death for asking questions ” (r). 

To maintain talk with, especially to conduct a searching cross- 
examination of, a great variety of interlocutors obviously needed 
much tact, patience, courtesy, circumspection, and ingenuity ; 
and Socrates was well endowed with all these qualities. At the 
beginning of an encounter he would frequently refer to some 
event that had just occurred or to some trivial incident or fact 
that might arouse the attention of the other party or parties, he 

with his associates and other interlocutors (cf. Plato, Charmides, Lysis, Euthy- 
demits). At the opening of the latter dialogue Crito says to Socrates : “ Who 
was the person, Socrates, with whom you were talking yesterday at the Lyceum ? 
There was such a crowd around you that I could not get within hearing.”) 

(m) Cf. Plato, Prolog, ; Symposium. 

(n) Cf. Plato, Apol, 33 a. 

(o) Mem, i. 1, 10. Cf. Plato, Apol. 17 c. 

(p) Plato, Apol. 19 e, 31 b, 33 a ; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 3 ; i. 2, 31 ; i. 6, 11 . 

(g) Plato, Euthyph, 3 d. 

(r) Plato, Apol, 41 a-c. 
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would speak about their personal interests, their private affairs 
and their occupations, the conduct and concerns of their pro- 
fessions, about their ideas of morality and conventions — ^in short, 
about any matters they were familiar with and were likely to 
be interested in. Then by gradual and skilful transitions made 
unobtrusively as the opportunity presented itself, by means of 
the simplest illustrations and analogies drawn even from the 
humblest walks of life, he would lead them to higher subjects and 
to the deepest problems of thought and life, which were usually to 
them an entirely unexplored field (s). 

The friends and associates, the followers and admirers who 
gathered round Socrates or came to listen to him cannot be said 
to have constituted a school, in the ordinary sense of classifica- 
tion used in historical philosophy (/). They were commonly 
designated his disciples ; but Socrates always repudiated the 
suggestion that he was a teacher in the usual acceptation of the 
term, and his intimate friends never applied to themselves the 
description of disciples. His enemies, however, disparagingly 
described them as such. He is represented as asserting most 
emphatically : '' Never have I yielded any base compliance to 
those who are slanderously termed my disciples, or to any other. 
For the truth is that I have no regular disciples ; but if any one 
likes to come and hear me while I am pursuing my mission, 
whether he be young or old, he may freely come ’’ (u). Xenophon, 
when referring to the numbers of the Socratic circle, speaks of 
them as intimates, friends, acquaintances, confidants, admirers, 
followers, companions, and so on, and not as disciples ’’ (a;). 

This was a somewhat fluctuating society, and of great variety 


(s) See more fully as to the characteristics of Socrates, Chapter IV. ; and as 
to his method, Chapter VI. 

(t) Professor Bury, referring to the circle of friends that gathered round 
Socrates, says : “ Their inquiries appear to have been chiefly concerned with 
mathematical and physical questions, the doctrines of Anaxagoras and Archelaus 
and Diogenes of Apollonia and of Pythagoras. In fact during the first half of 
his life the studies of Socrates were devoted chiefly to physical science ” {Cambridge 
Ancient History ^ vol. v. (1927), p. 388). There is no evidence that when Socrates 
had already formed a circle of fellow-inquirers, he was still concerned with 
physical speculations. Indeed, what evidence there is shows that he had aban- 
doned physical inquiries before he reached the middle of his life, and before the 
Socratic group of “ companions ” had become established. 

{u) Apol. 33 a : o&s oi dia^dWovres 4fi€ (paffip ifiovs fxadrirds that, etc. 

(x) Xen. Mem. i. 2, 60 {ividvjjLrjr'fis, follower, admirer) ; i. 6, 1 
companion) ; iv. 8, 2 {(rwi^ens, acquaintance, confidant, intimate). He even 
uses a periphrasis in order to avoid the invidious appellation ; iv. 2, 1 (els rovro 
Ka\ avrhs r&v kavrov rtvas where Socrates is referred to as 

betaking himself to the saddler’s shop “ with some of those who were with him.” 
Aristippus referred to Socrates as d kratgos (companion, comrade) (Aristot. 
RheL ii. 24) ; and forty years after Socrates’ death, Plato referred to him, not as 
“ master,” but as an “ elderly friend of mine ” (Epiat. vii. 324 e). 
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as regards the station, age, and purpose of its members. Some 
were intimate associates (haipoi), including professional soldiers, 
aspiring politicians, poets and thinkers, gifted and illustrious 
youths, who were all fascinated by him and deeply attached to 
him, and sometimes had meals in common with him (y ) ; others, 
induced by his growing fame, came to hear him for longer or 
shorter periods (2), in order to learn from him the art of success in 
their callings and enterprises, much in the same way as people 
attended the established courses of the Sophists ; others, again, 
possessing much leisure and taking more or less interest in the art 
of argumentation, came to witness the dexterous handling of the 
notorious dialectic wea pon and to enjoy the discomfiture of their 
friends and other interlocutors.^ Socrates was ready not only to 
inculcate in all these the love for real knowledge and virtue and 
to point out the difficult road thereto, but also to advise them, so 
far as he was able, on special questions they might submit to him 
in regard to public administration and statesmanship, their filial 
duty, fraternal affection, private concerns, appetites, self-indul- 
gence, unworthy love, etc. (a). He never failed to rebuke them 
for any wrongful, evil, or unworthy act ; and no doubt there was 
here and there a hearer who did not take the reproof in good pa^ 
Those who did not appear to benefit by his conversation or need^ 
other instruction he advised to take lessons from other teachers, 
either as a preliminary or as a supplement to his own dis- 
courses (b). 

It is impossible now to give a full list of these companions and 
auditors of Socrates, or to classify them conformably to the 
sections above suggested. It will be of interest, however, to 
recall here a few of the best-known names, more particularly some 
of the members of the more intimate circle. 

First there is Euripides “ the human,” the “ most tragic of 
poets ” (according to Aristotle (c) ), the brooding and disturbed 
painter of beautiful portraits of passion and suffering ; he was 
some ten or twelve years older than Socrates, and was said to have 
received from him instruction in moral science ; though this is 
doubtful, it is pretty certain that Socrates’ philosophy exercised 
an influence on him. 

(y) Xen. Mem, Hi, 14. 

(z) Of. Plato, Theaet. 150 d. 

(а) See examples in Xen. Mem, ii. 3, 1, 7, 8, 9 ; iii. 6, 7. 

(б) Plato, Theaet, 161 b ; Xen. Mem, iii. 1 (where Socrates is represented as 
sending a young man, who sought to become a general, to Dionysodorus, a 
professor of the science and art of strategy). 

(c) Poaf. 26. 
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Then there are, among others, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, 
and the notorious Critias, a descendant of Solon. Of such as these 
Socrates is made to say : “ Many of them in their ignorance 
either in their self-conceit despising me, or falling under the 
Influence of others, have gone away too soon ; and have not onlj 
lost the children of whom I had previously delivered them by ai 
ill bringing up, but they have stifled whatever else they had ir 
them by evil communications ’’ (d). Critias, who was a dilettante 
in philosophy, had come to Socrates, not for true and thorougl 
knowledge, but for practical cut-and-dry instruction for politica 
life. He became one of the Thirty established in 404 B.C., anc 
was as cruel as he was rapacious ; and he was afterwards held u] 
by the accusers of Socrates as an example of the result of the 
philosopher’s teaching. Alcibiades, connected with the noblesi 
Athenian families, as beautiful in person as he was buoyant 
reckless, vain, licentious, fought by the side of Socrates at Potidaef 
and Delium (e), and was devoted to him. He was held spell 
bound in the presence of Socrates, but when away from him sur 
rendered to the evil promptings of his disposition ; and so he wai 
also pointed out by the enemies of Socrates as a proof of hi 
pernicious teaching (/). 

Next we find a group of intimates, with varying gifts anc 
personalities, but united in their common attachment to th< 
revered master. Crito, a fellow-demesman, a life-long friend anc 
a ‘‘ fidus Achates,” a man of wealth, who used it for the noblesi 
purposes and was always ready to put it at the disposal of Socrates 
received his last commands and closed his eyes in death (g) 
Antisthenes, the subsequent founder of the Cynic school, nevej 
left Socrates, and never forgave his persecutors (A). Aristippus o: 
Gyrene, the subsequent founder of the Cyrenaic school, ever re 
mained with Socrates, though afterwards departed from hii 
beaching. Eucleides of Megara, devoting himself to logic anc 
given to subtle argument, afterwards established, along with othei 
companions of Socrates, a school at Megara for the cultivation o: 
the science and art of dialectic (i). Aeschines, the Athenian philo 


(d) Theaet, 150 d. See p. 79, and Chapter VI. on his method. 

(e) 8ymp* 220-221 a. See in/ra, pp. 60 seq, 

if) Of. Xen. Mem, i. 2, 12 aeq. See more fully infra, Chapter XVI., en( 
of see. i. 

(fl^) Apol, 33 d, 38 b ; Crito ; Phaedo, 60 a, 118 a ; Diog. Laert. ii. 12, 121. 

(A) Diog. Laert. vi. 10. Cf. Phaedo, 59. 

(i) Diog. Laert. ii. 30, says that Socrates, noticing his interest in eristic argu 
ments, remarked to him : ** You will be able to get on with Sophists, Eucleides 
but not with men ** — meaning that hair-i^litting was of no use. 
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sopher and rhetorician, was for a time at the court of Syracuse, 
and wrote a number of dialogues characterised by Socratic 
irony (k). Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, grave and silent, 
gentle and pious {1). Xenophon, a soldier and a gentleman, pas- 
sionately devoted to the memory of Socrates, a lover and admirer 
of the man and his noble teaching, but not a very great adept in 
philosophical speculation. Chaerephon of Sphettus, an enthu- 
siastic youth of very warm feelings and great energy, who had 
put the question to and received the answer from the Delphic 
god, carried his master’s teaching into practice, and later achieved 
distinction (m). His younger brother, Chaerecrates, also faith- 
fully observed Socrates’ instructions and benefited thereby («). 
Charmides, a youth of smpassing personal beauty, cool-headed, 
even diffident, but amiable, humorous, and deeply devoted to 
Socrates (o). He was Plato’s uncle, and no doubt introduced to 
the Socratic circle Plato, who became the wondrous philosopher- 
poet, the prince of thinkers, the supreme master of dialectic, and 
enshrined the memory of Socrates for ever. Apollodorus of 
Phalerum, nicknamed “ eccentric,” was timid, discontented, 
melancholy, but was an ardent and simple-minded follower of 
Socrates, who alone satisfied his yearnings, and he reckoned every 
hour lost that was passed away from his master. When Socrates 
was about to drink the poison, Apollodorus lost all self-control, 
and burst into tears and lamentations (p). Cebes {q) and his 
younger brother, Simmias (r), both earnest followers, who came 
from Thebes, and were, during Socrates’ imprisonment, prepared 
to supply the money necessary for making good his escape, which 
they urged. Simmias later made a study of the Egyptian mystical 
religious philosophy («). Phaedo of Elis, a youth of noble birth, 
became afterwards a founder of a school of philosophy at Elis (t). 
We may add here that Socrates held converse not only with such 
companions and adherents as have been mentioned above ; but 


(A;) He is usually designated “ the Socratic ” in order to distinguish him from 
Aeschines the orator. 

(l) Xen. JSifmp. iii. 8 aeq, 

(m) Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48 ; ii. 3, 1 aeq. ; Plato, Apol. 20 e aeq. ; Cha/rm. 153 b; 
Xen. Apol. Soc. 14. 

(n) Xen. Mem, i. 2~48 ; ii. 3, 1 aeq, 

(o) Plato, 8ymp. 222 b ; Charm. 154 a, e, 154 e aeq., 157 d, etc. ; Xen. 8ymp , ; 
Mem. iii. 6, 1 ; iii. 7, 1 aeq. 

{p) Plato, 8ymp, 172 e~173 ; Phaedo, 117 d ; Xen. Apol. Soc. 28 ; Mem. iii. 
11, 17. 

Iq) Phaedo, 59 b aeq. 

(r) Ibid. ; Crito, 45 b ; Phaedr. 242 b. 

(s) Plut. De gen. Soc. 578 a aeq. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 124. 

{t) Phaedo, 57 a aeq. 
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he also gained an entrance to the circle presided over by Pericles, 
who was then at the head of the State {u), 

Socrates, indeed, devoted as he was to his friends, could not but 
succeed in attaching his small circle closely to him. He possessed 
a genius for friendship, and a passion for friends ; he was delighted 
to share with them everything good he had. He is made to say 
that he would ‘‘ greatly prefer a real friend to all the gold of 
Darius, or even to Darius himself {x). That Socrates was hated 
by many is certain ; it is equally certain that in many he inspired 
deep affection as well as admiration. The beautiful tribute, which 
Aeschines is related to have paid his master, may be taken as an 
illustration : ‘‘ I am poor and have nothing else, but to you I give 
myself ’’ (y). He was able to awaken in those who consorted with 
him the noblest enthusiasm. His personality sometimes perplexed 
beholders, but its magnetic force never failed to fascinate them ; 
men and youths of the most different natures found him irresis- 
tible. Plato, who in his youth fell under the spell of Socrates, 
shows the effect of his discourse on such different hearers as Meno 
and Alcibiades. Meno is made to compare Socrates to a magician : 

0 Socrates, I used to be told, before 1 knew you, that you were 
always doubting yourself and making others doubt ; and now 
you are casting your spells over me, and I am simply getting 
bewitched and enchanted, and am at my wits’ end. And if I may 
venture to make a jest upon you, you seem to me both in your 
appearance and in your power over others to be very like the flat 
torpedo fish, who torpifies those who come near him and touch 
him, as you have now torpified me, I think. For my soul and my 
tongue are really torpid, and I do not know how to answer you ; 
and though I have been delivered of an infinite variety of speeches 
about virtue before now, and to many persons — and very good 
ones they were, as I thought — at this moment I cannot even say 
what virtue is. And I think that you are very wise in not voyag- 
ing and going away from home, for if you did in other places as 
you do in Athens, you would be cast into prison as a magician ” {z). 

Alcibiades compares the power of Socrates to the power of 
Marsyas with his Olympian melodies, ‘‘ which possess the soul and 
reveal the wants of those who have need of gods and mysteries, 


(u) Of. Xen. Mem* L 2, 40 eeg. With regard to thojiie mentioned in Xenophon, 
see C. G. Cobet, “ Prosopographia Xenophontea,” in Annales Academiae Lugduno- 
Batavae (Leyden, 1836), voL xxi. 

(x) Plato, Lysia, 211 e-212 a. Cf. Xen. Mem* i. 6, 14. 

(y) Diog. Laert* ii. 34 : cI/a) ical ftcj^ Miy SiBw/ni $4 o-ci 4juaur4y, 

(z) Meno, 79 e-80 a. ^ j/ 
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because they are divine ” ; and he is made to express his own 
enchantment in the foUovdng striking words : 

“ But you produce the same effect with your words only, and 
do not require the flute : that is the difference between you and 
him. When we hear any other speaker, even a very good one, he 
produces absolutely no effect upon us, or not much, whereas the 
mere fragments of you and your words, even at second-hand, and 
however imperfectly repeated, amaze and possess the souls of 
every man, woman, and child who comes within hearing of them. 
And if I were not afraid that you would think me hopelessly 
drunk, I would have sworn as well as spoken to the influence 
which they have always had and still have over me. For my 
heart leaps within me more than that of any Corybantian reveller, 
and my eyes rain tears when I hear them. And I observe that 
many others are affected in the same manner. I have heard 
Pericles and other great orators, and I thought that they spoke 
well, but I never had any similar feeling ; my soul was not stirred 
by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my own slavish state. 
But this Marsyas has often brought me to such a pass, that I have 
felt as if I could hardly endure the life which I am leading (this, 
Socrates, you will admit) ; and I am conscious that if I did not 
shut my ears against him, and fly as from the voice of the siren, 
my fate would be like that of others, — ^he would transfix me, and 
I should grow old sitting at his feet. For he makes me confess 
that I ought not to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my own 
soul, and busying myself with the concerns of the Athenians ; 
therefore I hold my ears and tear myself away from him. And 
he is the only person who ever made me ashamed, which you 
might think not to be in my nature, and there is no one else who 
does the same. For I know that I cannot answer him or say that 
I ought not to do as he bids, but when I leave his presence the 
love of popularity gets the better of me. And therefore I run 
away and fly from him, and when I see him I am ashamed of 
what I have confessed to him. Many a time have I wished that 
he were dead, and yet I know that I should be much more sorry 
than glad, if he were to die ; so that I am at my wits’ end ” (a). 

To return now to the few remaining events in the life of 
Socrates : and first as to his marriage. In the time of Aristotle — 
say about half a century after the death of Socrates — a story 
appears to have been current that Socrates heMi married biga- 


( 0 ) Symp. 216 b-216 b. 
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mously (6) ; that his first wife was Myrto, the daughter or grand- 
daughter of Aristides, and that his second wife was Xanthippe 
(he is even alleged, according to one statement, to have married 
them at the same time). Now it is clear that Socrates married 
Xanthippe comparatively late in life, for his three sons by her 
were all young at his death, one of them being a baby in arms. 
We have no cogent evidence at all to guide us, but taking into 
account all relevant circumstances — his disposition, his vocation, 
his disregard of worldly concerns, and continual and persistent 
avoidance of worldly embarrassments — ^we may be reasonably 
certain that, if he indeed did marry twice, the second marriage 
took place when he was a widower (c), and probably a considerable 
number of years after he had lost his first wife. 

“ We must remember,’’ as Professor Burnet observes, that 
the age of tittle-tattle had begun by Aristotle’s time, and the 
story in the form quoted from him by Diogenes Laertius is impos- 
sible. Surely too, if Plato had known the story, and if Lysima- 
chus {d) had been the brother-in-law or the uncle by marriage of 
Socrates he would not have made him call him simply iraTpiKos 
” (e). 

The story, therefore, may be rejected as unworthy of belief (/ ). 

Xanthippe, whom Socrates married late in life, was of good 
social standing ; it seems fairly clear that Socrates, to use the 


(6) The story is mentioned by Aristotle in his Tlepi tvytvelas {Fragmental ed. 
A. Heitz (Paris, 1869), p. 68). Cf. Plut. Ariatid. 21 ; Athen. xii. p. 666. Diog. 
Laert. ii. 26, says that there was a report that a law had been passed permit- 
ting a citizen to marry one Athenian woman and have children by another in 
order to increase the population. 

(c) Taylor, Plato's Biog, of Soc., p. 16. 

(d) We have already pointed out that Lysimachus, the son of the great 
Aristides, was a feUow-tribesman of Socrates, and a friend of Socrates* father, 
Sophroniscus. 

(e) Burnet, Enc, of Eelig. and Ethics, vol. xi. p. 668. Myrto — as the daughter 
(or granddaughter) of A^tides — ^was no insignificant and unknown person. 
Had Socrates ever married her, it must have been known to his friends and 
companions, and certainly to Plato, who had ample opportunities to acquire this 
information. And had Plato been aware of it, he could not have made 
Lysimachus — the brother (or uncle) of Myrto — address Socrates in the following 
terms, making no mention of their close relationship by marriage (had such 
existed) ; “ But you, O son of Sophroniscus, should let your fellow-demesman 
have the benefit of any advice which you are able to give. Moreover, I have a 
claim upon you as an old friend of your father (♦);... and now it comes back 
to me, at the mention of your name, that I have heard these lads [his sons] 
talking to one another at home, and often speaking of Socrates in terms of the 
h^hest praise ; but I have never thought to ask them whether the son of Sophro- 
niscus w€wj the person whom they meant *’ (t). We have to remember also that 
Plato was addressing himself to his contemporaries. 

(/) Of. J. Luzac, Lect. Att. de Bigamia Socratis (Leyden, 1809) ; A. Roegiers, 
La famiUc de Socrate (Louvain, 1897) ; Taylor, PUOo's Biog. of Soc., pp. 14-16. 


{*) irar paths ^ikos* 

(t) latches, 180 d-181 a. 
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vulgar phrase, ^ married above him ’ ’’ (gr). They had three sons, 
Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and Menexenus. As has already been 
pointed out, when Socrates died Lamprocles was not more than a 
lad, while Menexenus was a baby in arms. None of the sons 
achieved distinction of any kind — ^indeed Aristotle refers to them 
in very disparaging terms (h ) ; and their mother’s hasty temper 
was hardly conducive to exemplary filial duty on their part — 
for Xenophon relates that Socrates on one occasion rebuked the 
eldest for showing an angry temper ” towards his mother (i). 
The name of Xanthippe had already become in ancient times pro- 
verbial for crossness, shrewishness, and nagging. Stories were 
circulated about her petulance, sharp tongue, and violent tem- 
per (k). If these anecdotes are true in substance, we are at a loss 
to discover the cause of Xanthippe’s disagreeable disposition 
towards Socrates : perhaps it was due to her natural tempera- 
ment, more probably a good deal is attributable to Socrates’ 
indifference to all material concerns, his exclusive devotion to his 
mission (which was no doubt unintelligible to Xanthippe and failed 
to arouse her sympathy), and his consequent neglect of the house- 
hold and its needs. The family must have become poorer and 
poorer (1) ; and Socrates’ original contribution to the domestic 


(g) Taylor, PhUo's Biography of Socrates, p. 13. 

(h) Rhet. ii. 16. 

(i) Xen. Mem, ii. 2. 

(k) Cf. Diog. Laort. ii. 5, 36-37. Here is one of these stories : One day 
Xanthippe attacked Socrates in the market-place and tore oE his cloak. His 
friends advised him to keep her off with liis hands and not submit to her attack. 
Whereupon Socrates replied : “ Yes, indeed ; to have you crying out, ‘ Go it, 
Socrates ! Well done, Xanthippe ! ’ On another occasion when Xanthippe 
first scolded him and then drenched him with water, he remarked : “ Did I not 
say that Xanthippe’s thunder would end in rain ? ” Diogenes does not mention 
the sources of these stories ; but that does not necessarily disprove their sub- 
stantial truth. It has, however, already been pointed out that he is not always 
a reliable authority. 

(l) Xenophon tells us that on one occasion, in a conversation between Socrates 
and Critobulus (the son of his friend Crito) on riches and poverty, Socrates 
estimated the total value of his possessions at five mineo (that is, between £80 and 
£100, according to the present purchasing power). 

“ Soc, 1 do not reqmre any more wealth, for I am rich enough already. 
But you, Critobulus, seem to me to be extremely poor, and at times, by Zeus, 
I feel very sorry for you. 

CrU, (laughing at this seeming paradox). My dear Socrates, how much, in 
the name of the gods, do you tmnk our properties would fetch in the market, 
yours and mine ? 

Soc, If I found a good purchaser, I suppose the whole of my property, 
including the house in which I live, might re^ily realise five minae. Yours, I 
am quite certain, would fetch at least a hundred times as much. 

Crit, That bei^ so, can you indeed hold that you have no need of more 
wealth, and that it is I who am to be pitied for my poverty ? 

Soe, Yes, for what I possess is sufficient to meet my wants, whereas you, in 
the splendour that surrounds you, and the reputation you must live up to, 
would scarcely have enough if what you have already were trebled.” — {Oecon, 
ii. 2-5.) 
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resources having been partly consumed and partly lost in the 
wars, it is probable that Xanthippe was compelled to support her- 
self and her children by her labour and out of her dowry, until 
Lamprooles was old enough to maintain himself (m). Nd doubt 
the friends of Socrates, who consistently refused offers of land and 
money from them (w), sent gifts to the family : Crito, above all, 
was attentive to the needs of Socrates and, we may be certain, to 
those of the rest of the household (o). 

It is right to add, however, that notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned adverse reports of Xanthippe, which were — quite 
naturally — ^more or less exaggerated, the testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon goes to show that she was at least solicitous about her 
family. Xenophon makes Lamprocles say (in his youthful 
buoyancy) that, though no soul on earth could endure his mother’s 
cross-grained temper, she was (as he is also made to admit) 
kindly disposed towards him, took tender care of him, indeed 
loved him more than all else, and constantly prayed on his behalf 
for the blessings of the gods (p). Further, some commentators 
have suggested that Xanthippe was not without affection even 
for Socrates — a, suggestion that is based on the statement of 
Plato that she visited him in prison on the last morning before 
his death (q). When his friends arrived they found her sitting 
near him, with his child in her arms ; and as soon as she saw them 
she exclaimed, “ 0 Socrates, this is the last time you and your 
friends will converse together.” Whereupon Socrates asked Crito 
to take her home, and she was led away “ crying out and beating 
herself.” No doubt Xanthippe was overcome in these heart- 
rending circumstances, for she was human and she was emo- 
tional. To realise that we are in the presence of one whom we 
have known intimately for many years, and who is about to be 
executed, would unnerve the most self-controlled of us. It is 
therefore fatuous to conclude from Xanthippe’s breakdown before 
her husband’s impending doom that she had been really well- 
disposed and affectionate towards him. However this may be, 
her temper and fretfulness did not disturb his equanimity during 
life any more than her loud lamentations broke down his com- 

(m) Cf. A. Boeckh, The Public Economy of Athene, Eng. trans. (London, 1842), 

p. 111. 

(n) Xen. Mem, i. 5, 6 : ** His boHef being that he who receives money from 
this or that chance donor sets up over himself a master, and binds himself to an 
abominable slavery.” Diog. Laert. ii. 6, 24, 26, 31. Cf. Seneca, De Benef, v. 6. 

(o) Diog. Laert. ii. 12, 121. 

(p) Xen. Mem, ii. 2. 

(q) PhaedOt 60 a. 
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posure in the hour of death. According to Plutarch, Cato the 
Censor admired nothing more in the character of Socrates than 
his patience and consideration in bearing with an ill-tempered 
wife and stupid children (r). 

Whether or not the missionary activities of Socrates were ham- 
pered by the conduct of Xanthippe, they were certainly inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. As a citizen- 
soldier he was called upon to fulfil his duty, and at once responded 
to the call in behalf of his country. He served as a hoplite — a 
heavy-armed foot-soldier (s) — ^whose arms were a shield (round 
or oval in shape) and a short sword and lance. The equipment 
was usually provided by the soldier himself, so that Socrates 
could not have been destitute when he served in this capacity 
(though it is not impossible that his friends supplied him with the 
necessary arms). Plato mentions (t) three campaigns in which 
Socrates served, namely, Potidaea {u) in Thrace (431-430 b.c.), 
where, after a long siege, the Athenians reduced the Potidaeans 
to surrender, and afterwards colonised the place ; Delium (x) in 
Boeotia (t/) (424), where the Athenians were defeated by the 
Thebans and Boeotians after a stubborn fight {z) ; Amphipolis 
(422), where the Athenians under Cleon met the Spartans under 
Brasidas ; these appear to be the only ones to which Plato refers, 
but there is every probability that, thanks to his fine physical 
attributes, he took part also in subsequent military operations. 
His conspicuous bravery and endurance were observed by his 
companions (a). 

Alcibiades is made by Plato (b) to give an account of the 
endurance, valour, and self-sacrifice of Socrates in the expedition 
to Potidaea which they made together. 

There we messed together, and I had the opportunity of 
observing his extraordinary power of sustaining fatigue. His 
endurance was simply marvellous when, being cut off from our 
supplies, we were compelled to go without food — on such occa- 
sions, which often happen in time of war, he was superior not only 
to me but to everybody ; there was no one to be compared to 

(f) Plut. Cato Major, 20 : 4ire} kuI SafKpdrovs ovSey &A\o daufid^eiv rod iraAatoO irK^i 

yvyaiKi iraKrly &rro7r\'ffKTois xpdofieyos iiriuKws Kol irpdm SiereKefff. 

(s) Of. Symp. 221 a. 

\t) Apol. 28 e. 

\u) Charm. 163 a, b ; Symp. 219 e. 

(x) Laches, 181 b ; Symp. 221 a. 

(y) Cf. Thuc. iv. 93-96. 

(z) Cf. Thuc. iv. 100, 101. 

(a) See further as to his endurance, etc., Chapter IV., m init. 

(b) Symp. 219 e-220. 
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him. . . . His fortitude in enduring cold was also surprising. 
There was a severe frost, for the winter in that region is really 
tremendous, and everybody else either remained indoors, or if 
they went out had on an amazing quantity of clothes, and were 
well shod, and had their feet swathed in felt and fleeces ; in the 
midst of this, Socrates, with his bare feet on the ice and in his 
ordinary dress, marched better than the other soldiers who had 
shoes, and they looked daggers at him because he seemed to 
despise them. ... I will also tell, if you please — and indeed I 
am bound to tell — of his courage in battle ; for who but he saved 
my life ? Now this was the engagement in which I received the 
prize of valour : for I was wounded and he would not leave me, 
but he rescued me and my arms ; and he ought to have received 
the prize of valour which the generals wanted to confer on me 
partly on account of my rank, and I told them so (this, again, 
Socrates will not impeach or deny), but be was more eager than 
the generals that I and not he should have the prize ’’ (c). 

Again, during the withdrawal of the Athenian forces from 
Delium Socrates showed remarkable energy, pluck, self-control, 
and presence of mind. As Alcibiades is made to say {d) : 

‘‘ There was another occasion on which his behaviour was very 
remarkable — in the flight of the army after the battle of Delium, 
where he served among the heavy-armed, and I had a better 
opportunity of seeing him than at Potidaea, for I was myself on 
horseback, and therefore comparatively out of danger. He and 
Laches were retreating, for the troops were in flight, and I met 
them and told them not to be discouraged, and promised to 
remain with them ; and there you might see him . . . just as he is 
in the streets of Athens, stalking like a pelican, and rolling his 
eyes, calmly contemplating enemies as well as friends, and making 
very intelligible to anybody, even from a distance, that whoever 
attacked him would be likely to meet with a stout resistance ; 
and in this way he and his companion escaped — for persons of 
this class are never touched in war ; those only are pursued who 
are running away headlong. I particularly observed how superior 
he was to Laches in presence of mind.” 

And this Laches is represented as saying (e) : 

I have seen him maintaining, not only his father’s, but also 


(c) Symp. 219 e--220. That is to say, Socrates earned an award corresponding 
to our V.C. (His trance at Potidaea will be referred to in the following chapter.) 

(d) Symp* 221 a. 

(e) Lctohea, 181 a. 
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his country’s name. He was my companion in the retreat from 
Helium, and I can tell you that if others had only been like him, 
the honour of our country would have been maintained, and the 
great defeat would never have occurred.” 

At the banquet at Agathon’s house, where Alcibiades is sup- 
posed to have pronounced the above encomium on Socrates, 
Aristophanes was present ; and it was in the year following the 
battle of Helium (the ninth year of the Peloponnesian War) that 
the comic poet issued the Clovds, wherein he launched a notable 
attack on the philosopher, then about forty-seven years of age. 
Now the banquet was held some six or seven years after the pro- 
duction of the Clouds ; and then Socrates and Aristophanes are 
represented as fellow-revellers, and were no doubt on friendly 
terms. In the Clouds the burlesque of Socrates and his teaching 
is, as we shall see more fully later (/), wildly extravagant and 
extremely offensive ; and Aristophanes had regard only to his 
purpose and certainly did not care whether his representation 
would prove offensive or not to Socrates and his friends. But 
Socrates could bear with complete self-control and equanimity 
not only an offence of this kind, but also cuffs and insults in the 
public places ; so that apparently we find him and his former 
assailant dining and drinking toasts together a few years after 
the attack was made. The fact that Socrates may not have taken 
offence at the time certainly does not warrant our concluding 
that none was intended {g). However, when Socrates appeared 
before his judges some twenty-four years after the presentation 
of the Clovds, he attributed much of the popular prejudice 
against him to the distortions in that comedy (gg). 

After the battle of Amphipolis (422 b.c.) we do not hear any- 
thing of Socrates for some sixteen years ; that is, until the 
Arginusae affair. We have seen that he could gallantly and efS- 
ciently perform the military duties assigned to him ; his political 
and civic duties also he carried out with equal conscientiousness, 
disinterestedness, and intrepidity, in spite of tyraimical threats. 
In 406 the Athenians were victorious in the naval battle fought 
near the islets of the Arginusae, south of Lesbos. A great many 
Spartan ships were destroyed or captured ; but a change of 
weather prevented the Athenians not only from following up their 
success, but also from rescuing the men of their own wrecked 

(/) See Chapter VII. in regard to Ariatophanea’ attack on Sooratea. 

{g) On this point the preaent writer cannot agree with the auggeation of Burnet, 
Qretk PhUotophy, p. 143, aa will be ahown in Chapter VII. 

(gg) See Chapter XV.. sec. i. 
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ships. It was thought, however, that proper measures were not 
taken to save them. After mutual recriminations between the 
generals and the trierarchs, the question was brought before the 
Assembly (Ecclesia), of which Socrates happened then to be the 
President (h), and the proposal was made by Callixenus that all 
the generals should be tried together and the oases disposed of by 
a single vote, instead of taking each one separately (i). Such pro- 
cedure was a contravention of the recognised usage (the principle 
was explicitly laid down in the psephism of Cannonus) ; and 
Socrates, who was called upon to put the vote, refused to do so. 
The excited multitude, however, clamouring for vengeance had 
its way, and all the generals (except two who managed to escape) 
were condemned to death and executed. Xenophon {k) thus bears 
testimony to Socrates’ inflexible conviction and fearlessness : 

‘^ ... In spite of the bitter resentment of the people, and the 
threats of several of those in power, he refused to put the question 
to the vote, considering it of greater importance faithfully to 
abide by the oath he had taken [that is, to act conformably to the 
laws], than to gratify the people unjustly, or to screen himself 
from the menaces of the powerful.” He ventured, in defence of 
the laws, to resist a storm of rage that was strong enough to have 
broken the resistance of any other man ” (?). According to 
Plato, Socrates himself a few years later reminded his judges of 
this objection of his to illegal action. “ The only office of State 
which I ever held, 0 men of Athens, was that of senator : the 
tribe of Antiochis, which is my tribe, had the presidency at the 
trial of the generals who had not taken up the bodies of the slain 
after the battle of Arginusae ; and you proposed to try them in a 
body, contrary to law, as you all thought afterwards ; but at the 
time I was the only one of the Prytanes who was opposed to the 
illegality, and I gave my vote against you ; and when the orators 
threatened to impeach and arrest me, and you called and shouted, 
I made up my mind that I would run the risk, having law and 
justice with me, rather than take part in your injustice because I 
feared imprisonment and death ” (m). 

Soon after the resistance of Socrates to the illegal demands of 
the democracy an oligarchy was established in Athens which is 

(h) Epistates is the term used by Xenophon and Aristotle, but 

Thucydides uses the term vpvravts ; -it was an office held only for one day. 
See E. Muller, Sokratea in der Volkaveracmmlung (Zittau, 18^). 

(i) Xen. Hellm, i. 7. 8, 9, 34. 

{k) Mem, i. 1, 18. 

{1) Mem, iv. 4, 2. Cf. Hellen, i. 7, 14, 16. 

(m) ApoL 32 a* 
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commonly designated the Thirty Tyrants (404 b.o.)* The new 
government proceeded to put to death not only a number of male- 
factors, but also — ^and in some cases without trial — ^many who 
merely denounced unjust and illegal measures. Many citizens 
were banished, many fled, and many were despoiled of their pro- 
perty. It is not likely that such a regime would countenance the 
activities of Socrates. One of the most virulent and thorough- 
going members of the Thirty was Critias who, as has been pointed 
out, had at one time been a hearer of Socrates, but had soon fallen 
away with feelings of prejudice and rancour against him. Critias, 
now conceiving the design of silencing or entrapping Socrates, 
caused a law to be passed against teaching the art of words ’’ 
(Xenophon tells us (n ) ), that is, against the Socratic practice of 
argumentation. 

At the time,” goes on Xenophon (the whole passage may be 
quoted to show the Socratic temper in the face of difficulties and 
oppression), “when the Thirty were putting to death citizens, and 
those not mean citizens, and when they were egging on many to 
commit criminal acts, Socrates let fall an observation : ‘ It would 
seem surprising enough if a herdsman who kept on making his 
cattle worse and diminishing his herd did not confess he was an 
inefficient herdsman ; but it would be still more surprising if a 
ruler of the State whose management diminished the population 
and impoverished the citizens should neither be ashamed nor 
admit himself to be a sorry sort of ruler.' This remark being 
reported to the Thirty, Socrates was summoned by Critias and 
Charicles, who pointed out the law to him and forbade him to hold 
discourse with the young. Thereupon Socrates inquired of them 
whether he might ask for an explanation, in case he failed to 
understand their commands in any point ; and they permitted 
him to do so (nn). 

“ Soc. : ‘ I am prepared to obey the laws, but in order to avoid 
infringing the law through ignorance, I wish to ascertain whether 
it is because you hold that the art of reasoning tends to correct- 
ness of statement or to incorrectness that you command us to 
abstain from it. For if the former, it is clear we must abstain 
from speaking correctly, but if the latter, our endeavour should 
be to amend our speech.' 

“ Char, (in a fit of temper) : * In consideration of your ignor- 


(n) Xen. Mem* i* 2, 31 : aifr^ ml iv roisv6ft.oit Kypay/zt \Sym rijpnnv 

li)l ... ^ 

(nn) The original form of the following passage is here slightly modified. 
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ance, Socrates, we will frame the prohibition in language easier to 
understand — ^we forbid you to hold discourse of any kind with the 
young/ 

‘‘ Soc. : ‘ To avoid all ambiguity, then, or the possibility of my 
doing anything contrary to what you enjoin, will you define up 
to what age a human being is to be considered young ? ’ 

Char, : ‘ For just so long a time as he is disqualified from 
sitting as a member of the Council, as not having reached mature 
understanding ; accordingly you will not hold converse with any 
one under the age of thirty/ 

‘‘ Soc, : ‘ If I wish to make a purchase, and the vendor is 
under the age of thirty, may I not ask him the price ? ’ 

Char, : ' Yes, things of that sort ; but you know that you 
have a way of asking questions, when all the while you know how 
the matter stands. Do not therefore ask questions of that 
kind/ 

‘‘ Soc, : ‘ Am I not to answer either, if I am asked what I 
know, as, for instance, where Charicles lives, or where Critias is 
to be found ? ’ 

“ Char, : ‘ Oh, yes of course, things of that kind/ 

“ Crit, (intervening) : ‘ But at the same time you had better 
have done with your shoemakers, carpenters, and smiths (o). 
These must be pretty well worn threadbare by this time, con- 
sidering the use you have made of them/ 

Soc, : ‘ And am I to hold aloof from their attendant topics 
also — justice, piety, and the like ? ’ 

“ Char, : ' Most assuredly, and from cowherds in particular ; 
for otherwise take care lest you lessen the number of the herd 
yourself/ 

Thus it was plain that they were angry with Socrates on 
account of his remark about the cattle, which had been reported 
to them ” (p). 

It is, indeed, in this way that the conversations of Socrates, 
with their illustrations, analogies, suggestions, and implications, 
as well as by their exposure of ignorance and pretension, offended 
now this one now that one, until their cumulative effect was to 
engender such an amount of hatred and antagonism towards him 
as to pave the way for his destruction. 

Another overt attempt was made by the Thirty to implicate 
Socrates. In the course of their reign of terror he was ordered, 

(o) Cf. Plato, Oorg, 491 a ; Symp. 221 e. 

(p) Mem, i. 2, 32>-38. Cf. Mem, iv. 4, 2. 
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£ilong with four other citizens, under threat of death, to arrest and 
bring for execution a citizen, Leon of Salamis, against whom no 
offence had been proved. This is how Socrates is made to recall 
this incident, which once again demonstrated his courage, inde- 
pendence, and resolve to do right (but we must remember here 
that these words are represented as having been used in his 
defence for his life) : 

'' When the oligarchy of the Thirty was in power, they sent for 
me and four others into the rotunda, and bade us bring Leon the 
Salaminian from Salamis, as they wanted to put him to death. 
This was a specimen of the sort of commands they were always 
giving with the view of implicating as many as possible in their 
crimes ; and thus I showed, not in word only but in deed, that, 
if I may be allowed to use such an expression, I cared not a straw 
for death, and that my great and only care was lest I should do an 
unrighteous or unholy thing. For the strong arm of the oppres- 
sive power did not frighten me into doing wrong ; and when we 
came out of the rotunda the other four went to Salamis and fetched 
Leon, but I went quietly home. For which I must have lost my 
life, had not the power of the Thirty shortly afterwards come to 
an end ” (q)- 

Xenophon, too, gives evidence of the fact that Socrates stood 
out single-handed on the ground that the injunctions laid upon 
him were contrary to the laws ” (r). 

At this time Socrates was sixty-four or sixty-five years of age, 
and he was as ardent as ever in the prosecution of his mission not- 
withstanding the increasing forces of hostility that he had to 
encounter. He continued his work until he attained his three- 
score-and-ten, and then another attack — ^this time the last one — 
was levelled against him (a). This we shall examine in the 
sequel (f) ; for the present it is necessary to supplement our 
brief story of the known main events of his life by considering — 
somewhat more fully than we have done in the occasional remarks 
called for by these events — ^his characteristics (u), his fundamental 

(q) Plato, ApoL 32 b. Cf. Plato, Up. vii. 324 e-325 c, quoted infra, at p. 408. 
Professor Bury observes that “ this immumty was perhaps due to some feeling of 

piety in the heart of Critias, who had been one of his pupil-companions (Ilisf. 
of Greece, p. 608). We can hardly expect the sentiment of piety to have suddenly 
sprung up in the heart of Critias at this time. The better opinion is Plato’s ; 
t^t the Thirty had got to the end of their tether. 

(r) Mem. iv. 4, 3. 

(s) Subsequent chapters treat of his indictment, trial, and execution ; he 
died in the archonship of Laches (01, xcv, 400-399 B.c.), according to Lemetrius 
Phalereus. 

(0 Chapter IX. 

(u) Chapter IV. 
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ideas and doctrines (*), and his dialectic method {y). It is essen- 
tial to have all these things clearly before us, if we are to under- 
stand the nature and the causes of the hostility he provoked in 
various quarters, as well as the character and the significance of 
the indictment that was eventually brought against him. 


(a;) Chapter V. 
(^) Chapter VI. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCRATES 


^Avrjp hiKaios €GTiv ov^ 6 iirj ahtKtov^ 
oAA’ oari£ aiiK€iv hvvd(L€V09, ov jSouAerai. 

(Philemon.) 

(The just man is not he who merely does not injure another, but he 
who, having the power to do so, refuses to commit an unjust act.) 


i 


Zwrjs TTovripds Bdvaro^ alp€rtor€po£ . 

(^schylus.) 


(Death is better than an evil life.) 


‘ The physical characteristics of Socrates did not combine to 
give him a prepossessing appearance. He presented a figure that 
was a striking contradiction of all Hellenic tradition and standards 
of manly comeliness. He was of short stature, square, squat, of 
rugged and powerful build (giving him that remarkable endurance 
of which we have spoken), rather corpulent, with a protuberant 
‘‘ corporation ’’ — “ a paunch a trifle too rotund (as he is himself 
represented as saying) (a) — and this despite his temperance and 
self-denial amounting to austerity. His gait was described — no 
doubt with a touch of exaggeration — as rolling, waddling, 
straddling, stalking like a pelican ” (6). His dress was simple in 
the extreme. He was clad usually in a gaberdine (c), often with- 
out the undergarment (d) that was customarily worn by Athenians, 
and this he found sufficient throughout the year {e ) ; he went 
barefoot (/), too, in winter and summer alike, and — as we saw 
above, in referring to his campaigns — ^he dispensed with sandals 
and other foot-covering even in icy regions. Perhaps he did not 


(а) Xen. Symp* ii. 18. 

(б) Plato, Symp. 221 b. 

(c) rpipwi/, 

(d) x*^^*'* 

(e) As to Aristophanes’ aspersions on the personal habits of Socrates and his 
associates, see infra, Chapter VIII. 

( / ) Cf . Aristoph. Clovlda, 363. He put on sandals on a special occasion, for 
example, for Agathon’s banquet ; and his friends were surprised at the unusual 
sight (Plato, Symp, 174 a). It is well to remember here, however, that the 
Greeks usually had no covering for their feet when indoors, and not infrequently 
when out of doors. (Cf. Plato, Hepub. ii. 372 b ; Lucian, Navig. 1.) The 
thoroughgoing practice of Socrates was, of course, unusual, but his case was by 
no means an isolated one ; “it was also done by persons of consequence and 
wealth, such as Lycurgus the orator “ (W. A. Becker, Charicles, Eng. trans. 
(London, 1854), p. 445). Cf. Plutarch, Phocion, 4. We may also recall the 
hair*eloth coverings and scanty clothing of the Hebrew prophets. 

08 
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take sufficient trouble about his clothes, perhaps he could not 
afford to renew them frequently enough, and, in his independence, 
he refused gifts. At all events, at the end of his strenuous career 
he could face his judges and say without shame : “I am in utter 
poverty by reason of my devotion to the god ''(g)* 

His face was equally striking : thick-set bones, beetling brows, 
snub nose (h) with a low bridge and wide nostrils, thick lips, 
coarse and sensual cast of mouth, large eyes set rather far apart, 
exceptionally prominent (i), that stood out in his head like those 
of an ox — or, as he himself is made to say of them — like those of a 
crab (i). His eyes, which he would sometimes roll as he walked (Z), 
could undoubtedly flash fire on occasion, though generally they 
bore the softest, most winning expression, which even the immi- 
nence of death could not cloud : just before drinking the poison, 
as Plato tells us (m), Socrates enquired of the jailor directions, - 
and looked at him ‘‘ in the easiest and gentlest manner . . . with 
all his eyes ... as his manner was.” f If no one else would sing 
the praises of his features, he would do so himself (as he is repre- 
sented) in his good-humoured, humorous, and yet partly serious 
manner.^ Xenophon, holding the view — and quite rightly — ‘‘ that 
not alone are the serious transactions of ‘ good and noble men ’ 
most memorable, but that words and deeds distinctive of their 
lighter moods may claim some record,” describes various inci- 
dents within his experience to illustrate the characteristics of 
Socrates (n ) ; and among these incidents there is a sportive 
beauty competition between Socrates and Critobulus (a follower 
of his) (o). Critobulus calls upon Socrates, who claimed the 
beauty prize, to prove by whatever ‘‘ subtle arguments ” he has 
that he is the handsomer ; and Socrates, more suo, takes up his 
cross-examination for the purpose of adducing evidence before 
the company who, acting as judges, are to cast their votes in the 
urn. 


(g) Plato, ApoL 23 b. The comic poets of the time made capital out of the 
poverty of Socrates ; see infra. Chapter VIII., as to the attack of the Old 
Comedy. 

{h) Plato, Theaet* 209 b. 

(i) Ibid. 

(k) Xen. Symp. v. 6. 

{1) Plato, Symp. 221 b ; cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 362. 

(m) Phaedo, li7 b : . . . &(nrtp tk&Bu rayfnfBhv irphs rhv Mptavop. . . . 

(n) his Symposium. The date is supposed to be about 420 b.c., that is, 
when Socrates was about fifty years of age. 

(o) Xen. Symp. v. No apology is necessary for giving here in full this 
deli^tfully humorous passage, even though an exacting critic might question 
its historical applicability ; in spirit and purport it is imdoubtedly accxuate. 
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“ 800. : ‘ Do you think that beauty is confined to man, or is it 
to be found in other objects also ? ’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ I believe it exists alike in animals — ^the horse, the ox 
— ^and in many inanimate objects : that is to say, shields, swords, 
spears are often beautiful.’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ How is it possible that these things, which do not 
resemble one another, should all be beautiful ? ’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ Of course it is. If they are well constructed by the 
hand of man for the purposes for which we get them, or if adapted 
by Nature for satisfying some want, the things in each case are 
beautiful.’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ Can you tell me, then, for what purpose we want our 
eyes ? ’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ To be sure, for the purpose of seeing.’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ If so, my eyes are proved at once to be more beautiful 
than yours.’ 

“Crit.; ‘How so?’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ Because yours can only see straight in front of them, 
whereas mine being prominent and projecting can see on each 
side of them.’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ And amongst all animals, you will say that the crab 
has the most beautiful eyes 1 ’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ Undoubtedly, since for strength and toughness its 
eyes by Nature are the best constructed.’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ Be it so. But which of our noses is the more hand- 
some, yours or mine ? ’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ Mine, I should say, if, that is, the gods gave us noses 
for the purpose of smelling. For your nostrils point to earth ; 
but mine are spread out wide and flat, so as to receive scents from 
every quarter.’ 

“ Crit. : ‘ But how can a snub nose be more beautiful than a 
straight one ? ’ 

“ 80c. : ‘ For this reason, that a snub nose is not an obstruction 
to the eyes ; it allows them free range of vision ; whilst your 
towering nose is like an obnoxious wall of partition shutting off 
the two eyes.’ 

“ Crit. (p) : ‘ As to the mouth I give in at once ; for if mouths 
are made for the purpose of biting, you could doubtless bite off a 
much larger piece with your mouth than I with mine.’ 


(p) I have made a very alight rearrangement, in order to preserve the dialogue 
un]Uonnity« 
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‘‘ Soc. : ‘ Yes, and you will admit that I with my thick lips can 
give a softer kiss than you can.’ 

‘‘ Grit. : ‘ It seems I have an uglier mouth than that of any 
ass.’ 

“ Soc. : ‘ And here is a fact that you will have to consider if 
further evidence be needed to prove that I am handsomer than 
you : the naiads, who are divine nymphs, are the mothers of 
Sileni, who resemble me much more than you.’ 

Grit, {q) : ' Nay, I give up the contest. I have not a word 
to say in answer. Let them therefore distribute the voting 
pebbles. I would like to know at once what I must suffer or 
pay. . . (r). 

“ When the urns were emptied it was found that every vote 
had been cast in favour of Critobulus. Whereupon Socrates 
exclaimed : " Bless me ! You don’t say so ! ’ ” 

That the countenance of Socrates was rather grotesque appears 
from his being made to compare himself to a Silenus, who was 
currently represented as an ugly old man with bald pate and puck 
nose (s). He was also compared to a satyr. Plato puts into the 
mouth of Alcibiades these words addressed to a company of 
banqueters including Socrates : “I shall praise Socrates in a 
figure which will appear to him to be a caricature, and yet I 
speak, not to make fun of him, but only for the truth’s sake. I 
say that he is exactly like the busts of Silenus, which are set up 
in the statuaries’ shops, holding pipes and flutes in their mouths ; 
and they are made to open in the middle, and have images of gods 
inside them. I also say that he is like Marsyas the satyr. You 
yourself will not deny, Socrates, that your face is like that of a 
satyr ” (t). Is he not like a Silenus in this ? ” adds Alcibiades. 
“To be sure he is : his outer mask is the carved head of the 
Silenus ; but . . . when he is opened, what temperance there is 
residing within ” (u). 

Whilst Socrates would relax in easy familiarity with his inti- 


{q) I have made a very slight rearrangement hero also, in order to preserve the 
dialogue uniformity. 

(r) Allusion to the penalty imposed on, or judgment given against, the loser 
in a law-suit. 

{e) Despite all these peculiar features, we cannot agree with Grote, vbl. vii. 
p. 90, that his physiognomy was ** repulsive.** It is not in the nature of things 
for a man of pre-eminent intellect, goodness, and gentleness to have a “ repulsive ” 
face, however peculiar it may be. Besides, that such an epithet is inapplicable 
is clearly shown by the extraordinary personal fascination Socrates exercised 
over his followers. 

(t) Plato, 8ymp. 216 a. 

(u) Ibid. 216 d. 
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mate associates, and not infrequently indulge in rollicking 
humour (t?), his attitude towards the outside world was sedate 
and serious ; he then carried his head erect, and showed a certain 
pride in his demeanour. Aristophanes, satirising this, makes the 
Chorus of Clouds thus address their high priest : 

“ For that sideways you throw your eyes as you go, and are all affecta- 
tion and fuss ; 

No shoes will you wear, but assume the grand air on the strength of 
your dealings with us.” (a;) 

Similarly, in a comedy of Callias, a rival of Cratinus, one character 
asks another : ‘‘ Why so solemn, why assume such a lofty air ? *’ 
and the reply given is : “I have every right ; I am only following 
Socrates’ example ” (y). 

These peculiarities of person (added to certain mental singu- 
larities to be presently noticed) could not but make Socrates a 
conspicuous “ character ” in Athens ; and detractors and the 
prejudiced found opportunities in plenty to jeer at his ugliness 
and ungainliness. No satirist and caricaturist, exercising his pro- 
fession in a country of very free speech and very free press, could 
refrain from taking extravagant liberties with such a figure, 
especially if he were incapable of realising the worth of the man. 
However, a man of shining intellect, cheerful, gentle disposition, 
courteous demeanour, exalted spirit, benevolent and seK-sacri- 
ficing character cannot be made ugly by mere physical features. 
It is not merely such features that constitute human beauty ; what 
is essential also is the inner light that illuminates them, the inner 
warmth that irradiates them — that is to say, the physical exterior 
is subordinate to personality. Sympathetic listeners fell under 
the spell of the magic discourse of Socrates, and of his arresting 
personality, and delighted, too, with the charm and urbanity of 
his manner, easily forgot his unusual appearance. 

Alcibiades is made to say that it was a difficult task to enumerate 
all the singularities of Socrates (z). Indeed, Socrates possessed an 

(«’) Taylor, Plato's Biog. of Soc., p. 34, says that this sense of humour “ makes 
him a sweeter and saner Hellenic prototype of our own Carlyle.*’ If one quality 
sufficed for classifying people, then we should have a very large class indeed. 
Besides, the sense of humour of Carlyle was different from that of Socrates. 

(jc) ClovdSy 362-363. Trans, by B. B. Rogers, The Clouds of Aristophanes 
(London, 19i6). (I have generally used Mr. Rogers’ fine renderings of Aristo- 
phanes.) 

(y) Callias, frag. 12 (T. Kock, Cornicorum AUicorurn PragmerUa, vol. i. (Leipzig, 
1880), p. 696) ; 

A, rl Bij trb nal^hpop^ts oStw fiiya ; 

B, K^tari ydp fioi, ^Kpdrris ydp atrtos* 

Quoted by Diog. Laert. ii. 19. 

(c) Symp, 214 o. 
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extraordinary combination of opposite qualitiesf He was among 
the poorest and humblest of citizens, but readily faced the 
wealthiest and the most powerful with complete self-assurance 
and disregard of the disparity between them. He mixed con- 
stantly with the world and emphasised the need of social inter- 
course and conversation, yet he preserved throughout an attitude 
of strange detachment, a habit of self-concentration, living in a 
world of his own, and abstaining from political and civil func- 
tions (a), /j He scarcely ever stepped beyond the city boundary, 
yet he proclaimed himself a citizen of the world (6). He loved to 
mingle with the people and to watch athletes at their games and 
exercises, but he danced alone at home (c). He impeached the 
incapacity of democracy, but he was no lover of oligarchy. He 
was loyal to his country and obedient to its law {d), but he opposed 
its traditional and customary ways and conceptions. He dis- 
claimed various current religious notions and practices and was 
inclined to free thought, but he worshipped the sun, paid heed to 
oracles, offered sacrifices, and believed many things that were 
rejected by the age. He combined a sceptical attitude generally 
with an intense conviction of the reality of truth and virtue, a 
suspense of judgment about mundane things with deep-rooted 
faith in the eternal and infinite. He interpreted the beautiful in 
terms of the useful (e), but no one discerned as profoundly as he 
the supreme beauty of reason. He united in him a practical 
nature with lofty spiritual aspirations, common sense and level- 
headedness with mystic brooding, intense seriousness with humour 
and childlike jocularity, enthusiasm with irony, the sublime with 
the commonplace, and smouldering fires of passion were through- 
out held in check by supreme self-mastery. ||^ He may have been 
a satyr or a Silenus without, but he was also an Apollo within ; his 
physical person was laughed at, but his mind and soul exercised 
a profound influence^; at first his discourse, with its cobblers, 
fullers, and the like, seemed homely and commonplace, and met 
with laughter, or it was sometimes a little circuitous or ponder- 
ous and met with impatience { / ) ; but soon it became inspired, 
and raised his reverent hearers aloft to transcendent spheres. 


(a) Plato, Apol 31 c. 

{h) But he was not unappreciative of the charm of the country. Cf. Plato, 
PTuiedrtia, 227, 230 : Socrates is made to express his delight with the sights and 
sounds and fragrance of the country. See also Xen. Mem, iii. 8, 10. 

(c) Cf. Xen. Symp, ii. 17 ; Plato (?), Menexenus, 236 c. 

(d) Plato, Apol, 28 e ; Crito. 

(e) Xen. Mem, iii. 8, 4. 

( / ) Cf. Mem, iii. 3 ; iii. 10 ; iii. 11. 
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And all these seemingly opposed attributes together with many 
other striking quahties combined to produce a mind and soul that 
was consistent through and through and never divided against 
itself. 

Let us dwell a little more on some of the attributes of Socrates’ 
mind and character, and especially on certain salient pecu- 
liarities, in order to complete the portrait. 

Aristotle gives, in the following terms, an arresting description 
of a “ magnanimous ” or “ high-minded ” man {g ) : 

“ A high-minded person seems to be one who regards himself as 
worthy of high things, and who is worthy of them. . . . The high- 
minded man, while he holds an extreme position by the greatness 
of his deserts, holds an intermediate or mean position by the pro- 
priety of his conduct, as he estimates his own deserts aright, while 
others rate their deserts too high or too low.” 

He will be good ; he will possess “ such greatness as belongs to 
every virtue.” “ He will . . . despise honour, feeling that it 
cannot justly attach to him. . . .” 

“ He will not be excessively elated by good, or excessively 
depressed by ill fortune. ...” He regards honour as insigni- 
ficant. ” This is the reason why high-minded people seem to be 
supercihous.” “ The high-minded man is justified in his con- 
tempt for others, as he forms a true estimate of them. ...” 
“ . . . He is ready to encounter great dangers, and in the hour 
of danger is reckless of his life, because he feels that life is not 
worth living without honour. He is capable of conferring benefits, 
but ashamed of receiving them. . . . The high-minded man 
Wways aspires to superiority. ... He never, or hardly ever, 
asks a favour — he is ready to do anybody a service. ... He will 
be open in his hatreds and his friendships, as secrecy is an indica- 
tion of fear. He will care for reality more than for reputation, he 
will be open in word and deed, as his superciliousness will lead 
him to speak his mind boldly. Accordingly he will tell the truth 
too, except where he is ironical, although he will use irony in 
dealing with ordinary people. He will be incapable of ordering 
bis life so as to please anybody else ... as such dependence 
would be servility.” He will not bear grudges ; will not speak 
3vil of others. “ He will be the last person to set up a wailing or 
sry out for help when something happens which is inevitable or 


(g) Nic. Eth. iv. 7. With certain modifications and abridgments indicated, 
ihe translation given is that of J. E. C. Welldon, The Nicomachean Ethics af 
(London, 1892), pp. 112 seq. 
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insignificant. ... He is the kind of person who would rather 
possess what is noble, although it does not bring in profit, than 
what is profitable but not noble, as such a preference argues self- 
sufficiency.’’ 

The above description can be applied to a very large extent to 
Socrates ; but it is far from adequate. He was indifferent to 
external, material things, and unconcerned about personal wants. 
In a surviving fragment of the contemporary comic poet, Eupolis, 
a character says : ‘'I hate this beggarly prater of a Socrates, who 
has meditated more than anybody else but has never asked where 
he was going to get his dinner ” {h). The invitations of princes, 
such as Archelaus of Macedonia, and of nobles, such as Scopas 
of Crannon and Eurylochus of Larissa in Thessaly, with all their 
plenty and luxury had no attraction for him (i). He is said to 
have replied that it was unbecoming for a man to accept benefits/ 
which he was incapable of returning ; that, for his part, his needs 
were small — at Athens four measures of meal could be purchased 
for an obol, and the best spring water flowed there for nothing. 
Diogenes Laertius relates of him that he said on one occasion : 
“ Others live to cat, I eat to live ” (A). When someone once com- 
plained that he did not take his food with pleasure, Socrates re- 
marked : * Acumenus (Z) has a good prescription for that.’ And 
when the other asked : ‘ And what may that be ? ’ ‘ To stop 

eating,’ he said. ‘ On the score of pleasure, economy, and health, 
total abstinence has much in its favour ’ ” (m). 

Xenophon gives an excellent reasoned account {n) of Socrates’ 
general mode of living. He makes Antiphon the Sophist (who 
was apparently jealous of SocratesJ'(o) and tried to draw away 
some of his followers) address Socrates, in the presence of the 
latter’s associates, to the following effect : 

Antiphon : ‘ Why, Socrates, I always thought it was expected 


, (h) Frag- 362 ; in Comicorum AUicorum Fragmental Ed. T. Kock (Leipzig, 
1880), vol. i. p. 361 : 

fXiaS) /cal rhv ^taKpdTrjy, rhy 
TfiA\a fify ve^pdt'rt/cei^, 

6v6$ev KaTa<payuv ^x^^ rovrov KarrififKTiK^y* 

{i) Of. Diog. Laert. ii. 6, 9 ; and see Xen. Mem, i. 6, 6 ; Plato, Symp, 219 d. 

(Aj) ii. 6, 34. 

{1) A physician of the time of Socrates, and one of hw friends ; cf. Plato, 
Phaedrns, 227 a, 269 a ; Symp, 176.b. 

(m) Xen. Mem, iii. 13, 2. The variety of food in Athens seems to have been 
very limited. For poor people the staple articles were barley -cake (/uafa), and 
porridge (Uyos) made of dour or meal ; to these might be added dried figs, 
lettuce, wild thyme, etc. Meat and dsh were eaten at festivals. 

(n) Mem, i. 6, 1-10 (Dakyns’ trans.). 

(o) According to Aristotle, ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 6, 26. ' 
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of students of philosophy to grow in happiness daily ; but you 
seem to have reaped other /ruits from your philosophy. At any 
rate, you exist, I do not say live, in a style such as no slave serving 
under a master would put up with. Your meat and your drink 
are of the cheapest sort, and as to clothes, you cling to one 
wretched cloak which serves you for summer and winter alike ; 
and so you go the whole year round, without shoes to your feet 
or a shirt to your back. Then again, you are not for taking or 
making money, the mere seeking of which is a pleasure, even as 
the possession of it adds to the sweetness and independence of 
existence. I do not know whether you follow the common rule 
of teachers, who try to fashion their pupils in imitation of them- 
selves, and propose to mould the characters of your companions ; 
but if you do you ought to dub yourself professor of the art of 
wretchedness. 

“ Thus challenged, Socrates replied : ‘ One thing to me is cer- 
tain, Antiphon ; you have conceived so vivid an idea of my life of 
misery that for yourself you would choose death sooner than live 
as I do. Suppose now we turn and consider what it is you find so 
hard in my life. Is it that he who takes payment must as a matter 
of contract finish the work for which he is paid, whereas I, who 
do not take it, lie under no constraint to discourse except with 
whom I choose ? Do you despise my dietary on the ground that 
the food which I eat is less wholesome and less strengthening than 
yours, or that the articles of my consumption are so scarce and so 
much costlier to procure than yours ? Or have the fruits of your 
marketing a flavour denied to mine ? Do you not know the 
sharper the appetite the less the need of sauces, the keener the 
thirst the less the desire for out-of-the-way drinks ? And as to 
raiment, clothes, you know, are changed on account of cold or 
else of heat. People only wear boots and shoes in order not to 
gall their feet and be prevented walking. Now I ask you, have 
you ever noticed that I keep more within doors than others on 
account of the cold ? Have you ever seen me battling with any 
one for shade on account of the heat ? or prevented walking to 
my heart’s content by a sore heel ? Do you not know that even 
a weakling by nature may, by dint of exercise and practice, come 
to outdo a giant who neglects his body ? He will beat him in the 
particular point of training, and bear the strain more easily. But 
you apparently will not have it that I, who am for ever training 
myself to endure this, that, and the other thing which may befall 
the body, can brave all hardships more easily than yourself, for 
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instance, who perhaps are not so practised. And to escape slavery 
to the belly or to sleep or to lechery, can you suggest more effec- 
tive means than the possession of some more powerful attraction, 
some counter-charm which shall gladden not only in the using, 
but by the hope enkindled of its lasting usefulness ? And yet this 
you do know : joy is not to him who feels that he is doing well in 
nothing — ^it belongs to one who is persuaded that things are pro- 
gressing with him, be it tillage or the working of a vessel, or any 
of the thousand and one things on which a man may chance to be 
employed. To him it is given to rejoice as he reflects, ‘‘ I am 
doing well.” But is the pleasure derived from all these put to- 
gether half as joyous as the consciousness of becoming better one- 
self, of acquiring better and better friends ? That, for my part, 
is the belief I continue to cherish. 

‘ Again, if it be a question of helping one’s friends or country, 
which of the two will have the larger leisure to devote to these 
objects — he who leads the life which I lead to-day, or he who lives 
in the style which you deem so fortunate ? Which of the two will 
adopt a soldier’s life more easily — the man who cannot get on 
without expensive living, or he to whom whatever comes to hand 
suffices ? Which will be the readier to capitulate and cry “ mercy” 
in a siege — the man of elaborate wants, or he who can get along 
happily with the readiest things to hand ? You, Antiphon, would 
seem to suggest that happiness consists in luxury and extrava- 
gance ; I hold a different creed. To have no wants at all is, to 
my mind, an attribute of Godhead ; to have as few wants as 
possible the nearest approach to Godhead ; and as that which is 
divine is mightiest, so that is next mightiest which comes closest 
to the divine.’ ” 

In accordance with these reasoned principles Socrates practised 
moderation and temperance in all things ; he schooled himself to 
bear deprivation and self-denial so that he might acquire greater 
self-reliance and independence in the prosecution of his life’s 
mission (p). To his mind over-indulgence was a base slavery. 

The habit and style of living to which he subjected his soul 
and body was one which under ordinary circumstances would 
enable any one adopting it to look existence cheerfully in the face 
and to pass his days serenely ; it would certainly entail no diffi- 
culties as regards expense. So frugal was it that a man must work 
little indeed who could not earn the quantum which contented 


(p) Xen. Mem, i. 2, 1. 
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Socrates. Of food he took just enough to make eating a pleasure 
— ^the appetite he brought to it was sauce sufficient ; while as to 
drinks, seeing that he only drank when thirsty, any draught 
refreshed. If he accepted an invitation to dinner, he had no diffi- 
culty in avoiding the common snare of over-indulgence, and his 
advice to people who could not equally control their appetites 
was to avoid taking what would allure them to eat if not hungry 
or to drink if not thirsty. Such things are ruinous to the consti- 
tution, he said, bad for stomach, brain, and soul alike ; or, as he 
used to put it, with a touch of sarcasm, ‘ It must have been by 
feasting men on so many dainty dishes that Circe produced her 
pigs ; only Odysseus through his continency and the promptings 
of Hermes abstained from touching them immoderately, and by 
the same token did not turn into a swine.’ So much for this 
topic, which he touched thus lightly and yet seriously ” (q). 

In observing the rule of abstinence and strict moderation, he 
did not fall into extreme asceticism. ‘‘ Let it not be inferred that 
he was negligent of his own body or approved of those who 
neglected theirs. If excess of eating, counteracted by excess of 
toil, was a dietary of which he disapproved, to gratify the natural 
claim of appetite in conjunction with moderate exercise was a 
system he favoured, as tending to a healthy condition of the body 
without trammelling the cultivation of the spirit ” (r). He could 
and occasionally did enjoy good company, and participate in the 
carousals, but without ever losing self-restraint ; at a banquet he 
could, if he so desired, surpass all in drinking, and yet, as Alci- 
biades declared in astonishment, no human being had ever seen 
him drunk (s), and at the conclusion of the festivities he could 
resume his daily work as though nothing had happened (t). Hegel, 
commenting on Socrates’ wonderful self-possession on such festive 
occasions, observes that we are not to think of him throughout 
after the fashion of the litany of moral virtues.” ‘‘ This is not 


(q) Xen. Mem, i. 3, 6-7 (Dakyns’ trans.). 

(r) Xen. Mem, i. 2, 4. Cf. Aristoph. Clovds, 416-417 i 

“ And thy soul wilt inure all wants to endure, and from no undertaking to shrink, 
And art hardy €uid bold, to bear up against cold, and with patience a supper 
thou losest ; 

Nor too much dost incline to gymnastics and wine, but all lusts of the body 
. refusest/’ 

(e) Plato, Symp, 176 c, 213 e, 220 a. Xen. 8ymp, ii. 26, represents him as 
requesting, on a festive occasion, that the wine be handed round in small glasses 
and frequently, instead of in large draughts, which make the legs reel and the 
thoughts falter. Obviously he did not agree with the jovial Irishman who 
preferred large glasnses^and often; 

(t) Cf. Plato, Lowe, i. 649 ; u. 671 seq. 
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a moderation which exists in the least possible enjoyment, no 
aimless abstemiousness and self -mortification, but a power belong- 
ing to consciousness, which keeps its self-possession in bodily 
excess (u). 

All the surgings of the heart, all the impulses of instinct, 
Socrates could master, and without retreating to a cell or a desert. 
He was invulnerable at all points. He found less difficulty in 
abstaining from beauty’s fairest and fullest bloom than many 
others from weeds and garbage ” {x). In his conversation 
Socrates sometimes sportively declared himself a votary of Eros, 
and affected the language of gallantry and love (y). In the first 
place, this was part of his customary irony (which will presently 
be considered) ; and secondly, kindred terms and expressions 
were used by him in illustration of his idea that he himself could 
not give birth to wisdom, but that, as an intellectual obstetrician, 
he could aid others in the gestation of thought and in the delivery 
of their souls, and that his art also was to distinguish between 
phantasms and realities, between falsely begotten idols and pro- 
ducts of noble and true birth (z). 

Now in certain States of Greece, for example, Thebes, Elis, and 
the Dorian States, amatory attachments between men were not 
forbidden, but in Ionia and other places were considered dis- 
honourable (u). The practice originated in ‘‘ the romantic rela- 
tion of knight, squire, and page in the Greek Middle Ages ” (6). It 
was believed that it stimulated the parties concerned to perform 
deeds of valour and self-sacrifice on the field of battle. The 
custom spread to Athens, and the public gymnasia there as else- 
where sometimes fostered unnatural passions (c) ; but indecent 
profligacy was condemned both by law and by public opinion (d). 
In the case of Socrates, however, it is emphasised that his rela- 
tions with young men were of the purest, and his seK-command 
called forth the astonishment of Alcibiades (c). He strongly con- 


(u) Lectures on ihe History of Philosophy y vol. i. p. 395. In Aeschm^, Telauges, 
Socrat^ is represented as reproving Telauges for his extreme asceticism. 

(x) Xen. Mem, i. 3, 14. 

(y) Cf. Plato, Symp, 213 c, 216 d-219, 222 b ; Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2 ; Xen. 
Symp. iv, 27. 

(z) Plato, Theaet. liO-lSl. 

(а) Plato, Symp. 182 b. 

(б) Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 138 ; E. Bathe, in Rheinisch^ Museum fiir 
Philologie, etc., vol. Ixii. (1907), pp. 438 seq. ; J. A. Symonds, A Problem in 
Greek Ethics (printed privately, 1883), forms Appendix A to H. Ellis and J. A, 
Symonds, Sexual Inversion (London, 1897). 

(c) Becker, Charicles, p. 293. 

(d) Plato, Phaedrus, 231 e ; Aeschines, O. Timarch. 

{e) Plato, Symp. 217. 
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demned the degenerate excrescence on all grounds ( / ), and 
Xenophon tells us that he received salutary advice from Socrates 
on the subject (gr). Socrates is made to say to his hearers : Search 
and you shall find that nothing harsh was ever yet engendered by 
attachment based on moral qualities ; whilst shameless inter- 
course, time out of mind, has been the source of countless hateful 
and unhallowed deeds ” Qi), Temperate, generous, and noble affec- 
tion, as involving or promoting philosophic enthusiasm and 
spiritual aspirations, he commended (i). We are informed that 
though he would often say that he loved some particular person, 
yet ‘‘ all the while it was obvious the going-forth of his soul was 
not towards excellence of body in the bloom of beauty, but rather 
towards faculties of the soul unfolding in virtue ’* (fc). Youthful 
grace and comeliness was no doubt for Socrates an innocent 
ground for added affection, but not at all the main, or even an 
important, consideration. ‘‘ It was not the beauty of Alcibiades, 
but his splendid mental endowments, his great capacity for good 
or for evil, which excited the admiration and the solicitude of 
Socrates. ... It was the memory of what he had done and 
suffered for his brilliant but erring friend which warmed the heart 
of Socrates towards Alcibiades, and prompted him to ever greater 
efforts on his behalf. . . . For an attachment like this, 
seemed and was too cold a word. Socrates could find no other 
name for it than cpws', and he represents himself as the ipaarijs 
of Alcibiades accordingly ” (Z). “ The sanctity of Socrates,” as it 
has been well put, is not the less to be acknowledged, because un- 
alloyed with sanctimoniousness ” (m). 

This sanctity, this self-mastery and self -power, did not come to 
him spontaneously : he strove to attain it with all the resources 
of his reason and his will. The story is told that a Syrian sooth- 
sayer, Zopyrus, professing that he was able to read a man’s mind 
and character from his face, said on one occasion before Socrates 
and a group of his associates, that sensuality was reflected in the 
physiognomy of Socrates. The bystanders at once protesting, 
Socrates remarked that the desires were there, but reason had 


( / ) Plato, Phaedrus, 239-240 ; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 29. 

(g) Mem. i. 3, 8-15. 

(h) Xen. Symp. viii. 22. 

(i) Plato, Symp.y passim ; Xen. Symp. 

\k) Xen. Mem. iv, 1, 2. 

(l) W. H. Thompson, The Phaedrus of Plato (London, 1868), Appendix I., 
pp. 162-163. 

(m) Ibid. p. 160. 
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conquered them (n). We may add here, too, that Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum (o), a pupil of Aristotle, states that Socrates sometimes 
gave way to outbursts of temper and improprieties of speech. 
Now we know that this Aristoxenus was given to scandal-monger- 
ing, and his evidence has been rejected by various authorities (p). 
Still, even if we admit it and regard it as cogent, we can only infer 
therefrom that Socrates in a very long life of delicate and arduous 
work was occasionally betrayed into fits of anger ; even Jesus at 
times lost his temper and also used violence, but none the less 
remains the very incarnation of love and gentleness. Any impar- 
tial judge, wishing to extenuate nothing as well as to set nothing 
down in malice, will readily exonerate Socrates, especially when 
he recollects the frequently trying circumstances in which the 
dialectician conducted his cross-examination, the innumerable 
provocations he received, the blatant abuse and even deliberate 
violence of some of his opponents {q), and, above all, the tendency 
of defeated opponents — smarting under a dialectic weapon that 
exposed their charlatanry — to misrepresent or exaggerate their 
treatment. The testimony of Plato and Xenophon, who knew 
Socrates and the Socratic tradition, and whose evidence is self- 
consistent and compatible the one with the other, describe and 
illustrate Socrates’ patience, self-restraint, good humour, com- 
posure, in his conversation with interlocutors ; and this elaborate 
and emphatic testimony cannot be set aside. Now Grote ob- 
serves (r) : ‘‘ We cannot implicitly trust the evidence of such very 
admiring witnesses as to the philosopher’s exemption from infir- 
mities of temper.” Surely it is much safer, either historically or 
judicially, to accept such proof as that of Plato and Xenophon, 


(n) Related in a dialogue entitled Zopyrus, written by Phaedo of Elis, a disciple 
of Socrates (to whom reference has already been made, supra^ p. 64). Cf. Cicero, 
Tuac, Disp. iv. 80 ; “ Cum multa in conventu vitia conlegisset in eum Zopyrus, 
qui se naturam cuiusque en forma perspic'ere profitebatur, derisus est a ceteris, 
qui ilia in Socrate vitia non agnoscerent, ap ipso autem Socrate sublevatus, cum 
ilia sibi insita, sed ratione a se deiecta diceret.” 

(o) Aristoxenus says that it was a report of his father, Spintharus, who came 
into personal contact with Socrates ; Fragments of Aristoxenus, 27, 28, in C. 
Muller, Fragmenta Hiatoricorum Oraecorum (Paris, 1841-61), vol. ii. p. 280. 

(p) For example, H. Ritter and L. Preller, Hiatoria Philoaophias Orascazt 
9th ed. (Gotha, 1913), pp. 194-195 ; Burnet, in Ency, of Relig. and Ethica, p. 666. 

(q) Diogenes Laertius, ii. 6, 21, tells us, on the authority of Demetrius of 
Byzantium, that sometimes Socrates, in the zeal and persistence of his inquiry, 
received buffetings from spiteful disputants and waa maltreated in other ways 
by them, but his attitude was one of non-resistance. When a bystander on one 
occasion said he was surprised that Socrates allowed himself to be kicked, the 
philosopher replied : “ Suppose a donkey kicked me, would you have me take 
the law of it ? ” Whether or not we believe such reports of his ill-treatment to 
be exaggerate, we must admit that this reply attributed te him possesses the, 
true Socratic flavour. 

(r) Hiat, of Greece^ vol. vii. p. 84. 
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able competent witnesses who speak from their own observation 
and from the fullest sources of knowledge, than to accept im- 
plicitly a statement of an obvious vilifier who says that somebody 
else made it. Besides, two further points should be borne in 
mind : first, the admiring witnesses would not have conceived such 
a profound admiration for one who lost his temper ; and, secondly, 
in the very prosecution of a task that demanded the co-operation 
of voluntary interlocutors of all grades, self-control was an indis- 
pensable condition precedent. We can, therefore, fully endorse 
the opinion of Hegel (s) : 

“ His behaviour to others was not only just, true, open, without 
rudeness, and honourable, but we also see in him an example of 
the most perfect Attic urbanity, i.e., he moves in the freest pos- 
sible relations, has a readiness for conversation which is always 
judicious, and, because it has an inward universality, at the same 
time always has the right living relationship to the individual, and 
bears upon the case on which it operates. The intercourse is that 
of a most highly cultured man who, in his relation to others, 
never places anything personal in all his wit, and sets aside all 
that is unpleasant.” 

Professor Taylor points out in an interesting manner certain 
striking resemblances between Socrates and St. Francis Xavier, 
both of whom combined an exalted and mystic other-worldli- 
ness ” with such marked urbanity, adaptability, gaiety of con- 
versation, and capacity for being good company ” as enabled 
them to win men and retain their devotion. ‘‘ To the student of 
Socrates it is interesting to note that Xavier established his 
ascendancy over brutalised soldiers and sailors by first taking the 
same sort of interest in their gaming and dicing which Socrates in 
Plato assumes in the ‘ love affairs ' of his young men ” (0- 

We have already mentioned in a previous chapter, in reference 
to Socrates’ military service, his wonderful powers of endurance 
on the march and his serene courage and presence of mind in the 
face of the enemy. To these and to the other striking moral 
attributes above set forth, we must add his constant cheerfulness, 
calm content (tfr), steadfast hope, unfailing optimism, and happi- 
ness — the happiness that depends, as Aristotle says, on the exer- 
cise of the highest faculties of reason, on the energy of the soul (x), 


(s) Lectures on the Hist, of Phil., vol. i. pp. 395-396. 

(t) A. E. Taylor, Plato (London, 1926), pp. 212, 234. 

(ti) Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 2 ; “ It was a lif6 which at all times had been a marvel 
Df cheerfulness and calm content.” 

(a?) Arist. Nic. Mth. x. 6, 2, 6 ; 8, 7. 
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as well as the happiness that results from a consciousness of per- 
forming a whole life’s worthy task honestly, sincerely, loyally, and 
disinterestedly. And in death as in life he could manifest a 
divine serenity ; having an opportunity to escape he exhibited a 
sublime submission to the law, and refused to violate the loyalty 
of his spirit and his very being (y). 

When one considers this composure of his, one is inclined to 
wonder whether it was achieved by his own unaided effort, by the 
exertion of his own will immediately following the recognition of 
what is right and just and worthy, or whether it was also indebted 
to the operation of some outside influence — or at all events to the 
belief in such intervention — as in the case of so many saints, 
martyrs, and mystics. Now Socrates, though he impugned 
various practices and beliefs in the current religion on the ground 
that they obviously contradicted reason and stultified the very 
conception of Supreme Power, nevertheless accepted the prevail- 
ing State religion in great part. The whole question of his attitude 
towards the State religion and of his alleged impiety will be more 
conveniently discussed later when we deal with his religious 
doctrines, and with the charges against him, together with his 
defence (z). For the present, therefore, it may be pointed out 
that he took part in the public sacrifices and even sacrificed at 
home (a) ; like his fellow-citizens, too, he offered up prayers to 
Helios (6) and other recognised deities ; he believed in oracles (c), 
as we have seen, and advised his associates to have recourse to 
them (d), he believed in divination (e), and he had faith in dreams, 
visions, and other manifestations (/ ). In regard to the influence 
exercised on him by dreams he resembles, as in various other 
respects, some of the prophets and leaders of Israel and of the 
surrounding peoples (g). 


{y) See infra. Chapter XIX., “ Socrates in Prison.’* 

\z) Chapters V., sect, iii., and XIV.~XV. 

(а) Xen. Mem. i. 1, 2. 

(б) Plato, Symp. 220 d, 

(c) Plato, Apol. 21 b ; Xen. Mem. i. 3, 4. 

(d) Mem. ii. 6, 8 ; iv. 7, 10 ; Anabas. iii. 1, 6. 

(e) Xen. Mem. i. 1, 2-3. 

if) Plato, Apol. 33 c ; Crito, 44 a ; Phaedo, 60 d. 

{g) Cf. Job, iv. 13, 14 : “In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me and trembling.” 

1 Kings, iii. ^ : “In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream J 

and God said, Ask what I shall give thee.” 

2 Macc. XV. 11 : Judas Maccabaeus encouraged his men by a vision he hilild 
seen. 

Dan. ii. 1 : ” And in the second year of the reign of Nebuchad- 

nez^r dreamed dreams, wherewith his spirit was trioiMyh an his sleep brake 
from him,” 
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There was undoubtedly an element of mysticism in his nature, 
in the sense that he experienced spontaneous intuitions, which 
were not amenable to rational analysis on the part of the intellect. 
His self-communing, together with his recognition of certain 
supramundane communications, in the fulfilment of his mission 
and in his daily practical transactions, is quite different from the 
ecstatic exaltation of the religious mystic transfigured by spiritual 
aspiration and love, as well as from the mood induced in the 
poetical visionary by his meditating on the beauty of nature and 
the harmony of cosmic design. The attitude of Socrates resembles 
but little that, say, of Plotinus, whose vision is of the essence of 
mystic “ illumination ” : ‘‘ But when we do behold Him, then we 
obtain the end of our wishes, and rest. Then also we are no 
longer discordant, but form a truly divine dance about Him ; in 
the which dance the soul beholds the Fountain of life, the Fountain 
of intellect, the Principle of Being, the cause of good, the root of 
soul ’’ (A). The philosophic vision of Socrates resembles but little 
Blake’s mystical vision of reality : 

“ . . . I rest not from my great task 
To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the Immortal eyes 
Of Man inwards into the worlds of Thought ; into Eternity 
Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 

O Saviour, pour upon me thy spirit of meekness and love, 
Annihilate the selfhood in me ; be thou all my life.’' (i). 

Socrates, for all his mysticism,” as a recent writer observes (ifc), 
‘‘ was not one of the mystics in whom transcendental emotion is 
most regularly aroused by loneliness and the contemplation of 
nature. He and Wordsworth, in spite of some marked points of 
resemblance, are in this respect mystics of radically opposed 
schools, the urban and the rustic. It was not the ‘ sleep that is 
among the lonely hills ’ that induced in Socrates the mood of 
interior stillness and reflection of the soul back upon herself, but 
the busy noise and hum of man.” 

Whether Socrates was also, as has been alleged, a Pythagorean 
ascetic and practised an Orphic cult, is a question that arises in 
connection with his indictment ; it will be examined (Z) later, 
but in the meantime we may say that the evidence adduced is not 
sufficient to establish the allegation. 


(h) Cf. E. Underhill, Mysticism (London, 1916), p. 281. 

(i) Jerusalem, ch. 1. 

<fc) Taylor, Plato's Biography of Socrates, pp. 19-20. 

(1) Chapter XIV., sect. ii. 
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There are two peculiar characteristics of Socrates that have 
been ascribed to the mystical element in him, namely, his power 
of prolonged abstraction, and his daemonium (^ai/zoVtor) — his 
“ accustomed sign,” or ‘‘ voice.” 

The faculty of maintaining for a long period a condition of rapt 
contemplation does not appear to have been recorded of any of 
his contemporaries or predecessors. Socrates’ power of continuous 
abstraction seems to be connected with his power of assuming 
indifference to the outer world, of enduring with patience and 
apparent unconcern physical fatigue and hardships : it is a kind 
of mental endurance as a counterpart to the physical. Plato gives 
two striking instances of Socrates’ abstractedness. Socrates is 
represented as meeting on one occasion an old friend and admirer, 
Aristodemus. Socrates, “fresh from the bath and sandalled,” 
was on his way to Agathon’s banquet, and invited Aristodemus to 
accompany him. The latter consented, on condition that Socrates 
would explain to the host the appearance of the unexpected 
guest ; but he found himself in the position of having to explain 
it himself after all. 

“ Socrates dropped behind in a fit of abstraction, and desired 
Aristodemus, who was waiting, to go on before him. When he 
reached the house of Agathon he found the doors wide open, and 
a comical thing happened. A servant coming out met him, and 
led him at once into the banqueting-hall in which the guests were 
reclining, for the banquet was about to begin. ' Welcome, Aris- 
todemus,’ said Agathon, as soon as he appeared, ‘ you are just in 
time to sup with us ; if you come on any other matter put it off, 
and make one of us, as I was looking for you yesterday and meant 
to have asked you, if I could have found you. But what have you 
done with Socrates ? ’ 

“ I turned round, but Socrates was nowhere to be seen ; and I 
had to explain that he had been with me a moment before, and 
that I came by his invitation to the supper. 

“ ‘ You were quite right in coming,’ said Agathon ; ‘ but where 
is he himself ? ’ 

“ ‘ He was behind me just now, as I entered,’ he said, ‘ and I 
cannot think what has become of him.’ 

“ ‘ Go and look for him, boy,’ said Agathon, ' and bring him 
in ; and do you, Aristodemus, meanwhile take the place by 
Eryximachus.’ 

“ The servant then assisted him to wash, and he lay down, and 
presently another servant came in and reported that our friend 
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Socrates had retired into the portico of the neighbouring house. 
‘ There he is fixed/ said he, ‘ and when I call to him he will not 
stir.’ 

^ How strange/ said Agathon ; ^ then you must call him 
again, and keep calling him.’ 

“ ‘ Let him alone,’ said my informant ; ‘ he has a way of stopping 
anywhere and losing himself without any reason. I believe that 
he will soon appear ; do not therefore disturb him.’ . . . Supper 
was served, but still no Socrates ; and during the meal Agathon 
several times expressed a wish to send for him, but Aristodemus 
objected ; and at last when the feast was about half over — ^for 
the fit, as usual, was not of long duration — Socrates entered. 
Agathon, who was reclining alone at the end of the table, begged 
that he would take the place next to him ; that ‘ I may touch 
you,’ he said, ‘ and have the benefit of that wise thought which 
came into your mind in the portico, and is now in your possession ; 
for I am certain that you would not have come away until you 
had found what you sought ’ ” (m). 

The second example — a much longer “ trance ” at Potidaea — 
purports to have been related by Alcibiades during the same 
banquet, and before all the guests, including Socrates. 

‘‘ One morning he was thinking about something which he 
could not resolve ; he would not give it up, but continued think- 
ing from early dawn unto noon — there he stood fixed in thought ; 
and at noon attention was drawn to him, and the rumour ran 
through the wondering crowd that Socrates had been standing 
and thinking about something ever since the break of day. At 
last, in the evening after supper, some lonians, out of curiosity (I 
should explain that this was not in winter, but in summer), 
brought out their mats and slept in the open air, that they might 
watch him and see whether he would stand all night. There he 
stood all night until the following morning ; and with the return 
of light he offered up a prayer to the sun, and went his way ” (w). 

These stories may be, of course, more or less exaggerated, but 
there can be no doubt that they are based on a foundation of fact ; 
there would be neither rhyme nor reason in introducing them, in 
their respective places, if they were pure fiction. These so-called 
“ trances ” or “ fits of abstraction ” are liable, obviously, to 
various interpretations : a modern spiritualist would probably 
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interpret them differently from a religious mystic, and an uncom- 
promising rationalist would in all likelihood differ from both. 
Hegel describes Socrates’ rapt contemplation as a cataleptic con- 
dition, analogous to somnambulism or animal magnetism, in 
which sensuous consciousness was absent (o). Others would see 
in the phenomenon a disdain of material things and a self-absorp- 
tion in a mood of profound adoration — an enthusiasm of the soul ; 
as Fouill 6 e says : “ n’etait-ce point Tenthousiasme de T&me 

complique d’une sorte d’ironie a I’egard du corps ? ” (p). Or was 
it a deliberate act on the part of Socrates, an effort of self-dis- 
cipline in order to make his will predominate and establish its 
dominion ? Now both stories tell us that Socrates was fixed in 
thought, and this gives us a clue to the simplest explanation : 
namely, that Socrates, already trained to the habit of giving 
entirely undivided attention to the object of his thought, was 
engaged at the time in thinking out a whole series of connected 
ideas by the aid of the dialectic method applied to himself, and, 
very probably, under the sanction of monitions from his customary 
“ sign ” or ‘‘ voice ” ; that is to say, it was an intellectual process 
accompanied by ecstatic fervour. He was able to continue so 
long and so fixedly because his power of concentration was much 
greater than that of most people, just as his patience, his endur- 
ance, his serenity, his intrepidity before death were much more 
than most people possessed. The late Dean Stanley compared 
Socrates’ complete abstraction from outward things to the 
ecstatic condition of the Hebrew prophets or leaders ; but it is 
certainly going too far to suggest that a few hours’ or a whole 
night’s absorption in thought is like the case of Ezekiel lying 
‘‘ stretched out like a corpse for.more than a year,” or like that of 
Ezra ‘‘ crouching in the court of the Temple from dawn till even- 
ing in his horror at the violation of the law ” (q). The analogy to 
such instances, say, as those of Archimedes (r) and Sir Isaac 
Newton (5), is much more appropriate. 


( 0 ) Werke (Berlin, 1832, etc.), vol. xiv. p. 61 ; “ Diess ist ein Kataleptischer 
Zustancl, der mit dein Somnambulismus Magnetismus Analogie, Verwandtschaft 
haben mag, worin er als sinnliches Bewusstseyn ganz abgestorben war.” 

(p) La Philosophie de Socrate^ vol. ii. p. 269. 

(q) Lectures on the Hist, of the Jewish Church, iii. pp. 200-201. 

(r) It is related of Archimedes that in his fits of abstraction he forgot to eat 
his meals, that during a period of concentration on a problem he ran out of his 
bath into the streets of Syracuse, exclaiming “ Eureka ! Eureka ! ” and during 
another period of absorption he failed to return the answer to the soldier, who 
therefore killed him. 

(a) Similarly of Newton : that once he thought he had dined when he had not ; 
that he was once found sitting half -dressed (one accoimt says with only one leg 
in his trousers) on his bed rapt in contemplation ; that on another oocosion he 
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The question of the daemonium of Socrates is one of the most 
difficult, and has given rise to more controversy than anything 
else connected with his life and character (t). In the first place 
our two best witnesses, Plato and Xenophon, differ in their 
accounts of the function of the daemonium ; secondly, these 
accounts are not in themselves decisive and are not altogether 
without ambiguity ; thirdly, these accounts are susceptible of 
different interpretations. In endeavouring to arrive at an accept- 
able working theory, the best course perhaps will be (u) to see 
what functions are attributed to the daemonium by Plato and 
Xenophon respectively, then to set forth a number of different 
views that have been propounded by writers as explanations of 
those functions, and, lastly, to indicate such view as fits best the 
reported facts. 

This daemonium of Socrates, which is almost invariably referred 
to, both by Plato and by Xenophon, as ro baiixovLov, hai^oviov n, 
haifiovLov arjiJie'Lov (divine sign) (x), (f)covrj (voice) (y), that is some- 
thing daemonic (“ divinum quiddam,’’ as Cicero expresses it) 
proceeding from but not identical with a superior being, has 
been variously described by English writers as Socrates’ divine 
sign, supernatural sign, inward monitor, spirit-monitor, “ fami- 
liar,” ‘‘ genius,” internal oracle, and so on (z). Thus the very use 
of the term has given rise to different conceptions, apart from the 
possible implications in the particular term. Plato makes Socrates 
say that very rarely if ever has such monition been vouchsafed 
to any other person (a). The Scriptures tell us of the “ still small 
voice,” and the ‘‘ voice of him that crieth in the wilderness,” that 
were heard by the Hebrew prophets in the desert, in the moun- 
tain cave, and in the sanctuary (6.) ; but such voice, whatever it 
was, differed almost entirely from the “ voice ” heard by Socrates, 


went down to his cellar to fetch a bottle of wine for guests, but remained there 
a long time deep in thought. (Let us hope that this occasion, at least, will not 
be misinterpreted by an uncharitable critic.) 

{t) Cf. A. Willing, “ De Socratis daemonic quae antiquis temporibus fuerint 
opiniones,” in Commentationea Philologde lenenaea (Leipzig), vol. viii. fasc. 2 
(1909), pp. 127-183 ; Joel, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 70 aeq. 

(u) Cf. H. Jackson, “The tiaifi6viov of Socrates,” in. Journal of Philology (Cam- 
bridge), vol. V. (1874), pp. 232-247. 

(a?) Phaedr. 242 b. 
ly) Apol. 31 d. 

{z) Certain aincient writers regarded it, erroneously, as a personal genius : 
for ex€tmple, Plut. De Oen. Soc. 20 ; Apuleius, De Deo Socrat, p. Ill ; and some 
modem writers going to tjie opposite extreme have considered it part of the 
Socratic irony. Others haVe thought it was nothing more than Socrates* moral 
or practical tact. (Cf, S.' Ribbing, Ueber Sokralea Daimonion (Upsala, 1870) ; 
C. F. Hermann, De Socratia Magiatria (Marburg, 1837) ). 

(а) Bep. vi. 496 c. 

(б) Cf, I Kinga, xix. 12 ; laa. xl. 3* 6 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6. 
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which sometimes manifested itself to him on the most trivial 
occasions. Nor was it analogous to the ‘‘ voices which Joan of 
Arc said she heard in her call to deliver her country from the 
foreign invader, and to which she appealed against the judgment 
of earthly tribunals (c). Then we are told of the voice heard by 
the Italian philosopher, Tommaso Campanella (d) : 

‘‘ When anything evil presents itself to me, I am in the habit, 
whether asleep or awake, of hearing a voice, which calls out quite 
clearly, ‘ Campanella, Campanella ! ’ Sometimes I hear other 
words also ; and though I attend to the matter at once, I can see 
nothing, nor can I discover who it is. Assuredly, if it is no angel, 
it must at least be a daemon or spirit, or a genius like that which 
accompanied Socrates ” {e). 

This manifestation appears to have resembled somewhat the 
‘‘ voice of Socrates, but, as we shall presently see, it was really, 
according to all indications, a different phenomenon. 

Let us first look at a few of Plato’s references to this daemonium 
(which term is perhaps the most convenient one for our consistent 
usage). It was “ a power more than human ” (/ ). Euthyphro, 
the soothsayer, observes to Socrates that it was his familiar 
sign ” that was the basis of Meletus’s accusation (g), Socrates 
was forbidden by the voice to engage in politics (fe). He was pre- 
vented by the sign ” from deserting philosophy (i). When 
pupils who had once left him wished to return to him, the 
daemonium sometimes forbade him to take them back (ifc). On 
one occasion the daemonium intervened for a time to prevent 
Socrates from conversing with Alcibiades (/). On another occa- 
sion, when Socrates was about to leave the Lyceum, the customary 
sign forbade him. (“ I was sitting alone in the dressing-room of 
the Lyceum . . . and was about to depart ; when I was getting 
up I recognised the familiar divine sign, so I sat down again ”) (m). 
When he was about to cross a certain stream, he refrained through 
the appearance of the sign {n), A more striking instance is given 


(c) Of. A. Lang, The Maid of France (London, 1908). pp. 39 aeq, 

{d) 1568-1639. 

(e) Quoted by C. du Prel, Die Myatik der aUen (Leipzig, 1888), p. 53, 

referring to T. Campanella, Atheism/ua trium/phatua, c. ii. Cf. J. Adam, The 
Religions Teashera of Greece (Edinburgh, 1908), p. 323. 

(/ ) Ahih, I, 103 a. 

(gr) Euthyph, 3 b. 

(A) ApoL 31 d. 

{%) Rep. vi. 496 c. 

(k) Theaet. 151 a. 

(l) Alcib. I. 103 a. 

(m) Euthyd* 272 e. 

(n) Phaedrusp 242 b, o. 
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by Socrates in his address to his judges after his condemnation — 
he is addressing himself more particularly to those among the 
number who voted for acquittal. 

“ You are my friends, and I should like to show you the mean- 
ing of this event which has happened to me. O my judges — for 
you I may truly call judges — I should like to tell you of a wonder- 
ful circumstance. Hitherto the divine faculty of which the 
internal oracle is the source, has constantly been in the habit of 
opposing me even about trifles, if I was going to make a slip or 
error in any matter ; and now as you sec there has come upon 
me that which may be thought, and is generally believed to be, 
the last and worst evil. But the oracle made no sign of opposi- 
tion, either when I was leaving my house in the morning, or when 
I was on my way to the court, or while I was speaking, at any- 
thing which I was going to say ; and yet I have often been stopped 
in the middle of a speech, but now in nothing I either said or did 
touching the matter in hand has the oracle opposed me. What do 
I take to be the explanation of this silence ? I will tell you. It 
is an intimation that what has happened to me is a good, and that 
those of us who think that death is an evil are in error. For the 
customary sign would surely have opposed me had I been going 
to evil and not to good ” (o). 

Next, some examples from Xenophon {p), Socrates is made to 
say that the ‘‘ divine something ’’ gave him a sign (g) ; and 
nothing could have induced him to go against its warning (r). 
The familiar oracle would not suffer him to converse with Antis- 
thenes (.s). Each time he essayed to give his thoughts to his 
defence against Meletus’s accusation the divine voice (ro haLfioviov) 
opposed him {t). Without waiting even for his inquiry, he received 
signs beforehand showing him what he should do and what he 
should not do {u). 

It appears, therefore, that, according to Plato, the daemonium 
was a divine agency or instrumentality {haiii6viov n, 0€tov rt), 
the customary divination or oracle of the deity (eloodvia rov 
SaLjjLOPiov fjLapTiKri), It was never defined by Socrates, and was 


(o) ApoL 40 a. 

Ip) Xenophon does not use the expression la,ip.6uiov anfiuou. As to his use of 
the word haifx6pio¥, see R. E. Macnaghten, “ Socrates and the ZaifiSvtov,*^ in 
Classical Review (London), vol. xxviii, (1914), pp. 185-189. 

(g) Xen. Mem, i. 1. 2 ; i. 1. 4. 

(r) i. 3, 4. 

(s) 8ymp, 8, 6. 

(0 Mem, iv. 8. 5. 

(II) iv. 8. 1 ; i. 4. 15. 
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always used somewhat loosely by him. The premonitory sign 
was of momentary duration. It emanated from a divine original, 
but was not ascribed to any particular deity. It was not a divine 
being itself or baC^iov) ; and we shall see later that Meletus, 
in his accusation, wrested it into the sense of a divine being. It 
was only prohibitory or inhibitory in its operation : that is, it 
was only an injunction to abstain from doing a given thing, not 
a command requiring something to be done or a suggestion 
prompting to a given course of action. It was manifested fre- 
quently to Socrates, and from his early age ; it warned him 
against all kinds of things and fortuitous events, and even against 
seemingly trivial things. The ground of the warning was purely 
practical, namely, that to do such things would be, not of neces- 
sity morally right or wrong, but rather unsafe, unwise, or inex- 
pedient. Socrates believed that the sign was almost peculiar to 
him. It came to him unsolicitedly ; and Socrates’ belief in it was 
serious and sincere. 

Xenophon’s account agrees on nearly everything with that of 
Plato ; and he compares the guidance received by Socrates from 
such divine revelation to that usually sought by others in the art 
of divination (/xaz/rtKr/) (v). The similarities in the two accounts 
need not be repeated ; but the differences are these : According 
to Plato, the operation of the daemonium was only negative ; 
according to Xenophon, it was both negative and positive — not 
to do certain things and also to do others (x). Plato emphasises 
that the matters in respect of which the admonition intervened 
were only matters of expediency ; Xenophon is less emphatic on 
the point, and would seem to include also questions of right and 
wrong. In Xenophon the sphere of its operation is further en- 
larged so as to include guidance for Socrates’ friends {y). Xeno- 
phon does not explicitly describe the daemonium as the manifes- 
tation itself, but rather as the divine power whence it emanated, 
that is, as equivalent to the divinity or deity ; and he always uses 
the word as a substantive. All these differences are not of great 
consequence, except perhaps in regard to the affirmative and 
negative functions mentioned by Xenophon. But he, too, in some 
cases lays stress on the restraining, as distinguished from the 
enjoining, function {z). However, we may take the description of 

(v) Mem, i. 1. 6-9. Cf. Plato, Apol, 40 a. 

(x) Plutarch, De Oenio Soc, xi. agrees 'with Xenophon, and describes the 
function of the admonition as either restraining or enjoining — lewAtWy ^ KtKwufy. 

(y) Mem, i. 1. 4. 

(z) Mem, iv. 8. 
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Plato as the more accurate* Probably Xenophon’s interpretation 
— ^rather misinterpretation — was to the effect that the contrary of 
what was restrained was permitted, and that what was not 
restrained was permitted ; so that he came to speak of the double 
function. Similarly, his interpretation of the kinds of questions 
involved was due perhaps to his assimilating matters of expe- 
diency and prudence to matters of moral right and wrong — ^the 
kind of mistake we might expect from a man of action and 
practical-mindedness . 

So much, then, for the agreement and the difference between 
Plato’s and Xenophon’s descriptions. For them the “ voice ” was 
simply a divine manifestation, akin more or less to the manifes- 
tations or signs given in the art of divination (for example, by 
sacrifice, by flight of birds, etc.), as well as to the inspiration of 
soothsayers and the “ delirium ” of poets (a). But the modern 
modes of interpreting the phenomenon reported by Plato and 
Xenophon vary enormously. Owing to recent developments of 
psychology and mental pathology, and to difference of opinion as 
to the nature and significance of certain mental states and mental 
phenomena, our classification of those modes can only be a tenta- 
tive one for the present. 

The first large division comprises writers who hold that the 
alleged phenomena were fictitious in the eyes of Socrates ; the 
second large division includes those who hold that they were real 
to him. 

Some of those in the first division say that Socrates was not in 
earnest — that it was only a little joke of his. But the testimony 
of Plato and Xenophon is opposed to this view ; Xenophon again 
and again lays stress on Socrates’ sincerity and seriousness in this 
respect. The story, such as we have it, of the whole life and con- 
sistent attitude of Socrates is at variance with such a view. Had 
the divine sign been merely a jocular pretence on the part of 
Socrates, it would certainly have been introduced on many other 
and important occasions besides those related ; and he would 
have realised that, if his claim was to inspire belief in it in others 
whilst he himself knew that it had no foundation in fact, the 
mention of the trivial occasions, on which he said the sign was 
manifested, would have defeated his intention. Other holders of 
the fiction theory, mindful of the pervading Socratic irony, say 


(a) Cf. Plato, Apoh 40 a ; Euthyph, 3 b ; Phaedru6t 242 c ; Xen. Mem, i. 1. 3 ; 
i. 4. 14 ; iv. 3. 12. 
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that the pretence of receiving divine communications was part 
and parcel of his irony. But the very essence of the irony was a 
pretence on the part of Socrates that he did not know certain 
things and that he desired to learn them from others ; whereas his 
claim as to the divine sign involved something he did know, so 
that he had no intention of learning it or getting confirmation of 
it from others. Besides the divine sign came to Socrates, too, in 
his earlier life, when his customary irony was not yet in existence. 
Had it been only a form of his irony, it could not have been main- 
tained for so long, without being denounced by his opponents as 
an imposture ; it would not have commanded the implicit faith 
of his associates, it would not seriously have been proclaimed to 
the world by Plato and Xenophon as a thing apart and unique, 
and Plato would not have taken the trouble to distinguish the 
negative from the affirmative aspect of the admonitions received. 
Others, again, hold that the sign merely indicated a general belief 
in a divine mission, or that it was used metaphorically to indicate 
the value and importance attached by Socrates to his ordinarily 
experienced presentiments. But the considerations adduced 
above dispose equally of such views. 

The second large division comprises various explanations, 
which may be grouped in three subdivisions, namely, first, that 
though the experience of warnings was a real one to Socrates, it 
was a purely normal one ; secondly, that it was supernormal ; 
thirdly, that it was abnormal and psychopathic. 

Let us first of all consider the writers of the third subdivision, 
who hold that in regard to the sign Socrates was insane. A French 
writer holds that Socrates etait un fou ” ; he speaks of his 

alienation mentale,” “ sa folie,’’ and so on, and says that it was 
fortunate that his condition preserved its ‘‘ caractere sensorial,” 
without passing to ‘‘ Tetat de d61ire g6n6ral et v6ritablement 
maniaque ” (6). L^lut’s view is shared by very few writers 
indeed. It looks like a jumping to his conclusion, for he disre- 
gards most of the evidence of Plato and Xenophon ; he does not 
distinguish what he accepts of the one from what he accepts of 
the other, and does not discriminate between the reports of these 
two main authorities from the statements found in subsequent 
writers such as Plutarch and even in later ones. Moreover, Lelut 

(6) L. F. L^lut, Du Demon de Socraie (Paris, 1856), pp. 219, 220. This theory 
is supported by E. Littr5, “ Du D5mon de Socrate ” in Midecine et midecina 
(Paris, 1872), pp. 82-96 ; at p. 96 ^oorates is describe as ** une intelligence 
d^rang6e.’* 
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assumes that Socrates saw also visions besides hearing voices : 
which is in contradiction to Plato and Xenophon. The philo- 
sopher was admittedly peculiar, eccentric ; but eccentricity is 
not necessarily insanity (c). 

Many able commentators maintain that there is no need to go 
beyond the normal for explaining the voice or sign of Socrates. 
For instance, some hold that it was merely the voice of con- 
science,” others that it was a rapid moral judgment, a kind of 
moral intuition, a spontaneous expression of tact, an immediate 
critical sense, and so on. Thus Riddell (d) says : 

The fact which to datnoviov represented was an unanalysed 
act of judgment — not on a principle, but on a particular course of 
action already projected ; not on the morality of this, but on its 
expediency in the Socratic sense of the term. It was KpiTiKij, not 
iiTLTaKTiKrj : whatever connection it might really have with the 
springs of the will, would certainly be left out of the statement by 
one who could identify virtue with knowledge. It was Socrates’ 
substitute for ixavriKTi. This implies that in the province where 
men are wont to supplement the failure of penetration by external 
preternatural aids, Socrates refused, for himself, such irrational 
expedients, and found, in many instances at least, a guide within 
himself. But to this guide, being . . . the outcome of an assem- 
blage of unanalysed processes of thought and judgment, he in all 
good faith gave a religious name. His mental acts, so far as he 
could unravel them, were his own, were human ; beyond his ken 
they were divine ; and what really was of the nature of an 
immediate critical sense seemed to him an immediate inspira- 
tion.” 

Views of this kind, however, seem to err in a direction opposite 
to that of the insanity theory : the latter goes too far, the former 
do not go far enough, as becomes clear when we examine the brief 
statement, given above, of Plato’s and Xenophon’s evidence. 
Socrates thought the admonition supernatural, and he could well 
distinguish between intuitive conceptions and spontaneous deci- 
sions, on the one hand, from special and peculiar instances of 
intervention from without, on the other. Besides, he regarded 
moral judgment as the result of a deliberate process of thought in 
accordance with the dialectic method. Further, Socrates wa»s well 
aware that other people besides himself were capable of spon- 


(o) C£. Jackson, ioc. cU,^ p. 240. 

\d) J. Riddell, The Apology of Plato (Oxford, 1867), p. 108. 
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taneous decisions, intuitive conceptions, guidance of conscience, 
etc. ; what he claimed was that certain additional guidance was 
given to him alone. A voice of conscience ” might well bring 
remorse or condemn actions already done ; but Socrates^ voice 
was not concerned with such states or functions. Socrates must 
have made hundreds of rapid judgments and spontaneous deci- 
sions without the intervention of the voice or sign ; there is no 
moral or psychological reason for attributing the guidance of the 
voice or sign to some moral intuitions and spontaneous decisions 
rather than to others ; but in the actual experiences of Socrates 
such distinction was found, so that moral or psychological factors 
could not alone — to the mind of Socrates — have determined it. 
Further, it is not the moral value of prospective actions that is in 
question, but their expediency from the point of view of their 
immediate results. If it was only delicate tact, if it was only an 
immediate critical sense that enabled him to make in certain 
circumstances correct and proper decisions (for of their correct- 
ness and propriety he was absolutely sure), it is strange that we 
should never find him recommending his associates to cultivate 
such tact and sense, or showing them the importance of possessing 
such powers, or even speaking of them. Some of his ideas he 
obtained and some of his decisions he made as a result of his own 
intellectual processes : these ideas, decisions, and processes he 
could analyse and impart to his collocutors ; but the decisions 
taken as the result (as he held) of supernatural suggestions pri- 
vately and specially communicated to him were imposed on him, 
and were otherwise unaccountable to and inexplicable by intellec- 
tual analysis. 

Lastly, writers of the third subdivision of explanations hold 
that it is neither the normal nor the abnormal, but the super- 
normal that is involved. Some think that the sign and voice 
manifestations are to be put in the category of veritable pre- 
monitions — constituting a kind of intercourse with the Deity. 
Others (especially earlier commentators) suggest the influence of a 
special and personal genius (e) (as in the case of Campanella). 
But according to the former, mystic powers are involved, as to 
which we cannot very well either deny or affirm ; it is rather an 
assumption than a reasoned theory. The latter case assumes the 
existence of daemons or beings intermediate between God and 
men, and so attempts to explain the unknown by the more 


(e) Cf. Zeller, of* cti., p. 74, n. b 
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unknown. Again, the late P. W. H. Myers (/) put forward the 
view that Socrates’ peculiar guidance might be explained by 
messages conveyed to the supraliminal mind from subliminal 
consciousness. 

“ . . . The messages which Socrates received were only ad- 
vanced examples of a process which, if supernormal, is not 
abnormal, and which characterises that form of intelligence which 
we describe as genius. For genius is best defined — not as ‘ an 
unlimited capacity of taking pains ’ — but rather as a mental con- 
stitution which allows a man to draw readily into supraliminaJ 
life the products of subliminal thought. . . . The monitions 
which Socrates thus received were for the most part such as his 
own wiser self might well have given, and . . . where the limits 
of knowledge attainable by his own inmost reflection may possibly 
have been transcended, they seem to have been transcended in 
such direction as a clairvoyant development of his own faculties 
might allow, rather than in such a way as to suggest the inter- 
vention of any external power.” Myers adds that he cites the 
case of Socrates “ as an example of ivise automMism ; of the possi- 
bility that the messages which are conveyed to the supraliminal 
mind from subliminal strata of the personality — whether as 
sounds, as sights, or as movements — may sometimes come from 
far beneath the realm of dream and confusion — from some self 
whose monitions convey to us a wisdom profounder than we 
know.” 

It may be that in the future psychological discoveries will help 
us to explain the phenomenon in question on some such lines as 
these ; for the present the recent developments of applied psycho- 
logy, psychoanalysis, auto-suggestion, etc., have not yet furnished 
us with sufficiently certain and definite results, and it would be 
scientifically unsound to base a theory on uncertain and widely 
controverted data. 

The last explanation to be mentioned is that of auditory hallu- 
cination (g). It seems that the “ voice ” of which Plato and 
Xenophon speak was a real voice — that is, of course, real to 
Socrates. Now believing that Socrates was not mentally deranged 
or otherwise psychopathically abnormal, as has already been 
maintained, we must look for an explanation which, in order to 
be acceptable, must account also for the hearing of the voice. 

(/) Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Deaths 2 vols. (London, 
1903), vol. i., pp. 96-96, 100. 

(gf) Suggested by Jc^ckeon, loc. cit 
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Medical writers recognise the possibility of the existence of a 
simple hallucination of one of the senses unaccompanied by mental 
aberration (A). 

. Socrates was subject, not to delusions of the mind, but 
only to hallucinations of the sense of hearing, so that the rational 
suggestions of his own brain appeared to him to be projected 
without him, and to be returned to him through the outward ear. 
Thus the matter of the warning was suggested by the normal 
action of Socrates’ reason ; the peculiarity of the phenomenon 
was the hallucination of the sense of hearing by which Socrates 
heard the conclusion, at which he had arrived naturally and 
rationally, embodied in spoken words uttered apparently by an 
unseen bystander. The value of the warning was due to the 
excellence of the tact which Socrates had developed ; whilst the 
reliance which he had learnt by experience to place in the warning 
became to him a reason for regarding it as a mantic sign from 
heaven ” (i). 

Socrates’ discrimination between what was, in certain circum- 
stances, expedient and desirable and what was inexpedient and 
undesirable was so rapid and so emphatic, his apprehension of 
what was the right course to adopt, when several courses pre- 
sented themselves to him, was so sure and decisive, that it seemed 
to him as though the workings of his mind had for the time being 
become articulate and audible. We can all of us, in thinking over 
things and coming to a conclusion thereon, imagine, if we choose, 
that we hear a voice within us uttering those things and that con- 
clusion ; but we know that it is our voice. The case of Socrates 
was different in that the voice to him was of so pronounced a 
character that he attributed it to another source — ^not unnatur- 
ally to a divine origin. That was the essence of his illusion or 
hallucination. This explanation is of course only a conjecture, 
but it is probably the best that has yet been put forward. Hence 
it may be considered an acceptable theory : it not only recognises 
the normal workings of Socrates’ intellect, his reason, his judg- 
ment, his conscience, his tact, and his other relevant faculties and 
attributes, but it also explains a peculiar phenomenon by facts 
coming within our experience, and vouched for by medical in- 
vestigators ; and the two elements of the explanation are not 
inconsistent with each other, or in contradiction with anything 


(h) Ibid,, pp. 243-246, where certain authorities are quoted. 

(i) Ibid,, pp, 241-242. Cf. Adam, BeUgioua Ttacihera of Greece, pp. 322 aeq, 

T.B, H 
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else that is recorded of Socrates by the two principal witnesses in 
their authentic writings. 

We have now considered, in brief outline, the character and 
peculiar characteristics of Socrates ; and we may suitably con- 
clude this chapter with the following words of Xenophon {k) : 

. Amongst those who knew what sort of man Socrates 
was, all who love virtue still to this day continue to lament his 
loss above that of all other men, as for one who more than any 
one else helped them in the pursuit of virtue. To me he was such 
as I have endeavoured to describe him : so pious that he would 
undertake nothing apart from the will of heaven ; so just that he 
never did even a trifling injury to any man, but was of service in 
the most important affairs to those who enjoyed his friendship ; 
so self-controlled that he never preferred pleasure to virtue ; so 
wise that in distinguishing the better from the worse he never 
erred ; nor had he need of counsel from others, but for the know- 
ledge of these matters his judgment was self-sufficing. As he 
was able to set forth and reason out all such moral questions, so 
he was able to test others, and when they erred to cross-examine 
and convict them, and so to exhort them to virtue and noble man- 
hood. With these characteristics, he seemed to be the very 
embodiment of human perfection and happiness.’’ 

Now owing to the unity of Socrates’ personality and thought, 
a picture of his personal characteristics must necessarily be supple- 
mented by a brief account of his fundamental ideas and doctrines ; 
for it is impossible to appreciate adequately his character and 
personality without bearing in mind the essence of his teaching, 
just as it is impossible to understand properly the nature of his 
teaching without keeping before us his personal portrait. This 
applies to Socrates more than to most men. 


(k) Mem, iv. 8. 11. 




CHAPTER V 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS AND DOOTRINKS OF SOCRATES 

O vite philosophia dux ! O virtutis indagatrix, expultrixqu© 
vitiorum . . . ad te confugimus, a te opem petimus. 

(Cicero.) 

(Philosophy, thou guide of life ! Thou searcher after virtue, and 
banisher of vice ... to thee we come for refuge, from thee we seek 
for help.) 

TOVTO yap TTpos ra aXXa to iff avOpdirois tSiov to fiovov dyaOov fcal 

KaKov Kal SiKaiov koI dhiKov, Kai rwv aAAcov atuOr^aiv €^€iv. 

(Aristotle.) 

(This is the attribute peculiar to man wherein he differs from other 
animals, that he alone is endowed with perception to distinguish good 
from evil, right from wrong.) 

*Av6pci>7TOL(n ndai pLirecm yiyva>aK€iv iatrrovs koI ata^pov^lv. 

(Heraclitus.) 

(It is given to all men to know themselves and to practise self 
control.) 

AovXeveip TraOeCL ^aXerroirepov 1] rvpdwois* 

(Pythagoras.) 

(It is more grievous to be a slave to one’s passions than to be ruled 
by a despot.) 

UoXX^ TO <j>pov€lv €vSatpu)via^ irpwrov vrrdpx^i^ 

(Sophocles.) 

(Wisdom is the most important part of happiness.) 

It is necessary to state at once that it is not our object to go 
fully into the ideas and doctrines of Socrates ; the aim of this 
chapter is simply to set forth as concisely as possible so much of 
his moral and intellectual principles, political and religious views 
as will throw light on his character and personality. And in any 
case all these topics are regarded, conformably to the purpose 
of the present work, as ancillary to our consideration of Socrates* 
indictment and trial. For these reasons, too, no attempt is made 
to deal critically with the subject-matter of this chapter, as we 
might easily do in the light of later developpaents of ethics, logic, 
and psychology. 

Socrates’ predecessors in philosophical speculation had turned 
away from the practical affairs of life, and were concerned almost 
entirely with ‘‘ physical science ” ; they investigated the sub- 
stance of the universe, the laws of celestial and other natuiral 
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phenomena, and they desired to determine the ultimate principle 
governing the cosmos. To Socrates such efforts seemed vain, 
inasmuch as these subjects of investigation were, in his view, 
divine things and hence essentially unknowable by the human 
mind. At all events he thought it foolish to investigate more 
distant and more difficult matters before endeavouring to under- 
stand things less abstruse and nearer to us. Accordingly Socrates 
devoted himself to inquiry into human affairs and questions, and 
soon came to abjure the scientific researches and the old philo- 
sophers (o) : for him the proper study of mankind was man — ^the 
great and ever-recurring question was, how we ought to live (tt&s 
/3t(or^ov). Xenophon (6) emphasises Socrates’ life-long preoccu- 
pation. 

"... He himself never wearied of discoursing on human topics : 
for example, what is piety, what is impiety ; what is the beautiful, 
what the ugly ? What is meant by just and unjust ; what by 
sobriety and madness ; what by courage and cowardice ; what 
is a State ; what is a statesman ; what is the nature of govern- 
ment ; in what does skill in governing consist ? and other like 
problems, the knowledge of which, as he thought, conferred 
worth and nobility on the possessor, whilst those who lacked the 
knowledge might justly be deemed no better than slaves.” 

Thus his aim was to examine not only the fundamental signi- 
ficance of knowledge and virtue — the necessity of knowledge and 
the nature of morality — but also the numerous matters issuing 
therefrom, such as piety, courage, social intercourse and friend- 
ship, obligation, the existence of the gods, duty to the gods and 
religious worship ; he was ever ready to enter into discussions 
with politicians and statesmen about the science and art of politics 
and statesmanship, with doctors about medicine, with sculptors 
about their art, with the Sophists about their subjects and 
methods of instruction, with religious functionaries about their 
profession, with generals about the responsibilities of their office, 
with tradesmen and artisans of all kinds about their respective 
occupations, Heven with hetaerae about their mode of life. It is 
because of Socrates’ predominant concern 'trith human affairs, as 
differentiated from the physical and cosmological speculations of 
his predecessors, that Cicero said of him that he “ called pMlo- 
sbjffiy down from the heavens to earth, and introduced it into the 


[a) See infra, chap, xv., aeot. i., in regard to the charges ntade against him, 

[h) Mim. i. 1. 18. 
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cities and houses of men, compelling men to investigate life and 
morals and things good and evil ” (c). 

The main ideas and doctrines of Socrates might conveniently 
be divided into three sections : First, moral and intellectual ; 
secondly, political ; thirdly, religious. 

(i.) MOEAL AND INTELLECTUAL DOOTEINES (d) 

( It has been aptly said that philosophy begins with wonder. 
And the supreme object of wonder is the meaning of man’s life 
and his place in the great scheme of things. This grand problem 
of philosophy Socrates did not attempt to solve in any systematic 
manner. His work offered contributions to a philosophical system 
rather than an elaborately designed system. Above all, philo- 
sophy for Socrates was only a sham or a futile game, unless it 
were reflected in the life of its professor. It meant for him also, 
more strictly and literally, the love of wisdom (namely ^lAoo-o^ia) 
— and so, the search for wisdom (e). Socrates would certainly 
have accepted such a description of a philosopher as that given 
by Thoreau : “ To be a philosopher is not merely to have subtle 
thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so to love wisdom as to 
live according to its dictates, a life of simplicity, independence, 
magnanimity, and trust.” The Socratic life and the Socratic 
doctrine were so closely interwoven and constituted such a har- 
monious unity that it may be said — as Beid said of space and 
time — that each is contained in every point of the other. The 
philosophy of Socrates was truly, in the words of Milton : 

“ . . . Divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” (/) 

The essential problem of the Socratic philosophy — the attain- 
ment of self-realisation — ^may be stated in the words of Hegel (gr) : 
“ Man has to find from himself both the end of his actions and 
the end of the world, and must attain to truth through himself.’J 
This problem raises a great many abstruse questions ; but it is 


(c) Cio., Acad. Post. i. 4. IS ; Tuse. v. 4. 10. Cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 21. 

(d) With regard to his mtellectual doctrines, see also the next chapter, which 
deals with his dialectic method. 

(e) Cf. Plato, Repub. ii. 376 b. The term “ philosophy ” never became a 
technical term for Socrates ; it always retained its etymological significance. 

his view “wisdom” was for all practical pniposes eqtiivaient to 

“ knowledge ” (fswmjjiij). (Cf. Xen., Mem. iv. 6. 7.) 

(/) Cowus, B. 477-479. 

(g) Loo. ctf., vol. i., p. 880. 
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not our purpose here to go into all of these : our main concern at 
present is to set forth Socrates’ conception of knowledge and 
virtue, in order that we may the better grasp the nature of the 
task he set himself in his missioprf wl ^h eventu ally brought him 

into conflict with the State.\/ 

The age of wocFatOi^, as we have seen (A), was one in which 
scepticism had set in and was disturbing every department of 
life and thought. The old guides — ^religion and inveterate custom 
— ^were found wanting, and their sanction was being increasingly 
impaired. The conservative sections of the people, mindful of 
the patriotic vigour and valiant deeds of the preceding generation 
as well as of the steadying and harmonising influence of religion 
on the communal life, ascribed to the prevailing doubt the cause 
of the disquiet and troubles of the body politic. Socrates soon 
perceived that the growing scepticism, resulting on the one hand 
in moral indifferentism and intellectual apathy, and on the other 
hand in arbitrary claims on the part of individuals to be a law 
unto themselves, would lead to moral and intellectual confusion 
and anarchy. He saw that in that age of '' enlightenment ” 
another agency was necessary for counteracting the factitious 
operation of doubt and for supplementing its sincere expression. 
It was not merely doubt — which alwa3^s had its good side as well 
as its bad side — but want of true knowledge that was the real 
cause of human error, vice, and perversity. The healthful exist- 
ence of a community — and human life outside a community was 
as inconceivable to Socrates as it was to the most sceptical 
anarchists — ^implied harmony ; harmonj^ demanded the fitness of 
each individual for the whole — ^for there was, obviously, something 
common to all the members of the community ; and such fitness, 
as it appeared to Socrates, could be ensured only by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Only right knowledge {iirLaTrjfxT ]) — which 
implied a kind of intellectual illumination and moral insight — 
could reveal and promote the true meaning and purpose of indi- 
vidual and communal life. 

In all arts and crafts and every kind of handiwork ability, 
efficiency, skill was, admittedly, necessary for the accomplishment 
of good work ; defective work w:a^ clearly due to want of skill. 
And this skill was nothing but applied knowledge. Similarly, 
reflecting on human life and the way it was wrought and managed, 
Socrates came to regard man almost as an artist or artificer and 


{h) Chap. i. 
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his life as an art or craft ; so that ability and skill — ^that is to say, 
a certain appropriate knowledge — ^was equally essential for the 
conduct and management of life. 

Socrates, then, perpetually insisted on the necessity of know- 
ledge. '0?his insistence was not, of course, an entirely new depar- 
ture in the history of Greek thought, for the Greeks had long 
recognised an intellectual element in morality. Poets and his- 
torians often represented sin as a form of mental blunder or 
aberration, lack of balance in character being regarded as due in 
part to want of right and adequate knowledge? But Socrates 
went further, and maintained that when a man possessed right 
knowledge evil and sin could not enter bis life, no matter what 
temperament he had and what accidents befell him. For know- 
ledge is necessarily productive of goodness or “ virtue ” {aperri) 
which implies the fittest conduct in all circumstances (i). 

Thus there is, according to Socrates’ conception, an essential 
solidarity and unity between knowledge and virtue and conduct. 
Knowledge and virtue are inseparable, if not identical in the strict 
sense of the term. Socrates treats them as identical, but the 
meaning he attaches to “ knowledge ” is wider and deeper than 
it is in our usage. He certainly does not identify virtue with 
knowledge in the sense of organised science or encyclopaedic 
information, or merely the scientific or metaphysical knowledge 
gained by penetrating to the essence of things. Virtue is, on the 
contrary, brought into relation with a particular kind of know- 
ledge, namely, the knowledge of the good — the knowledge that 
reveals what is fit and suitable and proper for life, the knowledge 
that gives us a just perspective in life, a right estimate of values, 
that makes us ‘‘ see life steadily and see it whole (if we may use 
Goethe’s words here). To be endowed with such vital knowledge 
is necessarily to act in conformity with it, that is, to possess 
virtue. I For true knowledge enjoys a supremacy that cannot be 
usurped by passion, or any other supervening emotion. Socrates 
is thus represented as addressing Protagoras {k) : 

“ Uncover your mind to me, Protagoras, and reveal your 
opinion about knowledge, that I may know whether you agree 
with the rest of the world. Now the rest of the world are of opinion 
that knowledge is a principle not of strength, or of rule, or of 
command : their notion is that a man may have knowledge, and 


(i) “ Virtue ** or “ goodness ’* is not an exact equivalent for but it 

is impossible to find a more adequate English word. Of. Plato, Protag, 325 a. 

{k) Plato, Protag, 352 b. 
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yet that the knowledge which is in him may be overmastered by 
anger, or pleasure, or pain, or love, or perhaps by fear, — just as if 
knowledge were a slave, and might be dragged about anyhow. 
Now is that your view ? or do you think that knowledge is a noble 
and commanding thing, which cannot be overcome, and will not 
allow a man, if he only knows the difference of good and evil, to 
do anything which is contrary to knowledge, but that wisdom 
will have strength to help him ? ” 

Socrates identified knowledge with virtue, because he felt that 
each of them was like an art which might be perfected by practice 
and experience ; this process of perfecting depended on the appli- 
cation of certain common principles, sovereign and eternal ; and 
the proper application of such governing and impersonal principles 
— recognised by the individual as the use of his own personal skill 
— would then bring about his self-realisation. 

Now the doctrine that virtue is knowledge was not peculiar to 
Socrates. The Sophists professed to teach “ virtue ” ; what was 
taught or imparted by them could only be knowledge too, so that 
virtue and knowledge were taken by them to be identical. But 
the great difference between them and Socrates was that the 
virtue ” they taught was practical skill or efficiency for domestic, 
political, and administrative life — that is, as external accomplish- 
ments which might be used or discarded at will, and which did not 
stand in any necessary relation to each other ; whilst the Socratic 
virtue was a unity — for Socrates considered all virtues to be 
forms of virtue and therefore necessarily one — ^it was something 
much deeper, more intimate, and more comprehensive than the 
Sophistic virtue, it was that goodness which was inherent in the 
very soul, with which the whole being was imbued, so that a man 
w^as thereby rendered incapable of doing or even thinking evil, 
Sind to such a man, indeed, no evil could happen at all (Z). 

All things exist for a purpose, and have a use. No useful 
activity is a disgrace (m). The useful is the noble, the hurtful 
s the base ” (n). The beautiful (ro KaAor) is the useful (ro 
Hence the principle of utility must be a guiding criterion. It is 
'eason (A0705) that discerns such ability. Therefore reason is 
;overeign, and its dictates are superior to the claims of tradition, 
md the blind promptings of feeling, prejudice, and private 
nterest. Reason is brought into play by criticism. Hence it is 


(/) Cf. Apol 41 c. 

(m) Xen., Mem, i. 2. 56. 

(n) Plato, Repub, v. 457 b. 
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the privilege, indeed the inevitable and inalienable task, of criti- 
cism to test the validity of authority, the tenability of tradition, 
and the true worth of all institutions, laws, and doctrines, by 
applying one uniform and consistent criterion — utility. 

All men desire to attain the good, but through absence of know- 
ledge they do not know what the good is nor where to find it. 
They grope about and blunder on from day to day, surrendering 
to anything that happens to allure them. Now the good — virtue 
— is not an accidental discovery or a fortuitous gift, but a result 
of the exercise of reason. True virtue is certain, constant, and 
invariable, because it is referred by reasoning to its true cause 
(alTLa) ; other so-called “ virtue ” depends on chance, accident, 
changing circumstance, and so is precarious, inconstant, and 
variable, and whatever good it possesses is good in so far as it 
partakes of the true virtue (o). If men gain the power of discern- 
ing their real good, they will see that it is indispensable for them, 
so that they will be bound to endeavour to attain it ; for “ no 
one errs or is evil willingly ” (oiSels €ku)i^ kukos) (p). 

The Socratic paradox that all wrong-doing is involuntary, 
which is a corollary from the fundamental principle that virtue 
is knowledge or wisdom, is thus explained by Xenophon, who 
attempts, with recollections of Socrates’ reasoning method, to put 
the argument in syllogistic form. 

“ He said that justice and every other virtue is wisdom. That 
is to say, everything just, and everything done conformably to 
virtue, is ‘'beautiful and good ” (naXa KayaOd) ; and those who 
know these things will not deliberately choose aught else in their 
stead ; nor will he who lacks the special knowledge of them be 
able to do them, but even if he attempts to do so he will fail. So 
the wise alone can perform the things that are ‘ beautiful and 
good ’ ; the unwise cannot, and even if they try they fail. Hence, 
as all things just, and generally all things ‘ beautiful and good ’ 
are done agreeably to virtue, it is clear that justice and every 
other virtue is wisdom ” (y). 

Now, obviously, if a man possesses a knowledge of the best, it 
must have an ennobling effect on him ; conversely, if his know- 
ledge is of the worst, it will have a degrading effect on him. If a 
man knows the bad, understands its nature and its implications, 
and realises that it is bad for him, he will not choose it deli- 


(o) Cf. Phaedo, 82-83. 

(p) Cf. Apol, 25e-20a. 
{g) Xen., Mem. iii. 9. 5. 
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berately, because he of necessity desires what is good for him : 
so that to choose what is bad is an involuntary act, in the sense 
that he chooses it wrongly believing it to be good for him. But 
it has frequently been objected that the doctrine is untenable, 
because it disregards the will : for the will may be weak and so 
may lag behind the leading of the intellect. Thus Aristotle 
criticised Socrates’ doctrine on the ground that though a man may 
possess knowledge of the good he may none the less be incontinent 
or lacking in self-control {aKpacrla). j 

But perhaps,” he says, “ some one will raise the difficulty as 
to how a man who rightly comprehends can be incontinent. For 
some deny that the man who has knowledge can be so. For it 
seems a monstrous thing, as Socrates held, when knowledge is in 
a man, for some other power to master it and drag it round like 
a slave. Socrates indeed was absolutely opposed to the doctrine, 
as though no such thing as incontinence existed ; for no man with 
understanding acts contrary to what is best in him. but through 
ignorance. Now this argument is obviously at variance with the 
facts ” (r). 

Socrates would probably have replied that this argument only 
seems to be at variance with the facts ; for in the case of the in- 
continent person, his very lack of self-control is due to his imper- 
fect knowledge — the allurements of the bad so seduce, dazzle, and 
enslave him, that he cannot be said to be in possession of true 
knowledge at the time. 

^ Every action is determined by the intellect ; every immoral 
act originates in a defective intellect ; that is, want of knowledge 
is the cause of vicious or wrongful conduct. Conversely, he who 
possesses the necessary knowledge does what is right. The con- 
temporaries of Socrates believed that man’s will in itself, apart 
from his other faculties, could be trained by exercise and directed 
by the sanctions of rewards and punishments ; but Socrates held 
that will was a function of the intellect — so that it was the intellect 
that was really the prime source and controller of action. He 
would, therefore, certainly have rejected the view that a man 
might, in the words of Ovid, see and approve the better and yet 
follow the worse.” 

The prelude to the right fashioning of one’s life is conscious- 
ness and conviction of one’s ignorance. The first obstacle to be 
surmounted is false pretence to knowledge, pretension to it with- 


(r) AriBiot., m 1145 b, 21. 
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out sufficient foundation, and confusion of thought. Therefore, a 
clarification or purgation is necessary as the fulfilment of a condi- 
tion precedent ; that is, a clearing of the ground before building 
on it. 

/ Socrates assumes that all persons (women (rr) as well as men) 
Assess the capacity for knowledge, and the corresponding dis- 
position for virtue. Hence it is their duty to acquire this know- 
ledge and cultivate this disposition by education. But for this 
purpose the first step is self-knowledge. Thus Socrates starts with 
a principle known to all : it issued from a source which had 
long exercised authority and commanded respect, namely, the 
inscription at Delphi: '^Know thyself ” {yvwOt o-eavrov). Socrates 
is made to say that he has no time for investigating allegories, and 
the stories relating to centaurs and chimeras, gorgons and winged 
steeds, and other inconceivable and portentous monsters, because 
his predominating concern is to know himself. I must first 
know myself, as the Delphian inscription says ; to be curious 
about that which is not my concern, while I am still in ignorance 
of my own self, would be ridiculous ’’ {s), 4 

Know thyself ” was Socrates’ sacred and ubiquitous text i 
and the account of Xenophon, who looks at it as an intelligent 
moralist if not as a profound philosopher, exemplifies its meaning 
and its implications. He makes Socrates say in his conversation 
with Euthydemus : 

“ Can a man be said ... to know himself who knows only his 
own name ? or must he not rather proceed like the would-be pur- 
chaser of a horse, who does not think he possesses the knowledge 
he needs until he has ascertained whether it is tractable or stub- 
born, strong or weak, swift or slow, and how it is as to the other 
points, serviceable or disadvantageous, in regard to the use of a 
horse ? So, must not a man in like manner discover his own 
nature in regard to things appertaining to mankind, and learn to 
know his own capacities ? . . . Through self-knowledge men 
0 njoy countless blessings, and through ignorance of themselves 
incur many evils. For the man who knows himself knows what 
is suitable for himself ; he knows whatf he can do and what he 
cannot do, and by doing what he is able to do he provides himself 
with what he needs and so prospers ; or by abstaining from what 
he does not know, he avoids mistakes, and thereby misfortune. 

(rr) Cf. Plato, Bepub* v. 451 seq. ; Aesohines, Aapaaia, The latter bears out 
Plato’s account of Socrates* views regarding the training and potentialities of 
women. 

(jb) PhaedrWf 229 e. Cf. Symp, 216 a. 
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Having self-knowledge, he is able to gauge other men, so he uses 
their need as a stepping-stone for obtaining what is good and 
avoiding what is evil. But he who does not know himself, and is 
mistaken as to his own powers, is in like predicament with regard 
to the rest of mankind and other human affairs : he does not 
understand what they need, what they are doing, nor the nature 
of those he deals with ; and being at a loss in these respects, he 
misses what is good and falls into evil ” {t). 

Ignorance of self makes acquisition of knowledge impossible ; 
want of knowledge makes it impossible to realise what virtue and 
its various manifestations (that is, operations of virtue in the dif-| 
ferent activities of life) are, and ignorance of this makes a man a 
slave of his environment {u). 

The maxim “ Know thyself ” is susceptible of various interpre- 
tations : for example, in the first place it implies an analytical 
operation, involving a psychological process ; secondly, it may be 
taken as expressing a confession of modesty and humility, as 
against, say, the pretension and self-assurance of the Sophists ; 
thirdly, it may be considered as indicating a starting-point of a 
search for the unity of contradictories ; fourthly, it may imply a 
behest to acquire that knowledge of the general ” in us, which 
is the immanent substratum of all our words and deeds. This last 
vi^ is thus expressed by Boutroux (x) : 

According to Socrates to know oneself was not simply to be 
conscious, under all circumstances, of what one is or is not capable. 
It meant entering deep into one’s own soul, beyond the particular 
and the fleeting, to find the one identical, permanent substratum. 
It meant finding that secret nature we carry about everywhere 
with us, and which contains within itself the conditions of our 
wisdom and happiness far more than do external things. In a 
word, the Socratic maxim is an exhortation to become conscious 
of whatever in us is general.” 

K now thyself ” im plies, indeed, that it is possible for us to 
know our nature, our potentialities and propensities, to know the 
needs and the aim that become a man, and the power to adjust 
ourselves accordingly, by the guidance of reason. It implies a 
capacity to distinguish between what we know, what we only 
seem to know, and what we do not know at all (y). It implies a 


{t) Mem. iv. 2. 25-27. 

(w) Cf. Xen., Mem. i. 1. 16. 

{x) Historical Studies in Philosophy ^ pp. 26-27. 
\y) Cf. Apol. 21 b, c. 
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certain self-confidence and self-reliance, with a buoyant hope that 
the adventure of life can be brought to a successful and worthy 
issue. Unlike the doctrine of so many great Christian saints and 
teachers, it does not recognise the insignificant littleness of man, 
the devastating conflict between his higher and his lower self, his 
despairing impotence and helplessness to achieve salvation with- 
out divine grace. It has not anything of the poignant sense of 
frustration and cross-purposes expressed by St. Paul : 

To will is present with me ; but how to perform that which is 
good I find not. For the good that I would I do not ; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do. ... I find then a law, that 
when I would do good, evil is present with me This attitude 

is well distinguished from the Socratic attitude by a recent writer : 
“ He [Socrates] had not probably much experience of that intense 
searching of heart, that profounder apprehension of personal 
weakness and sinfulness which characterised m^n like David or 
St. Paul. The attitude of these men was one alien to the Greek 
temper, and the very strength and brilliancy of the Greek genius 
were conditioned by its freedom from such self-questioning and 
self-abasement ” (a). 

Self-examination is indispensable. “ An unexamined life is 
not worth living ” — o dre^eVaa-roy yStos ov ^kjdtos (6) : 

that IS the grand principle of the Socratic philosophy, that is the 
indisputable justification of Socrates’ actual life and his unswerv- 
ing devotion to his mission. Error and evil result from ignorance, 
and ignorance is due to inadequate reasoned reflexion. This self- 
examination does not mean exactly for Socrates the self-com- 
muning of the Pythagorean practitioner, asking what sin he had 
committed, how it had come about, what obligation had been 
neglected, and so on. Such brooding introspection would have 
seemed to Socrates irrational. \ ^ 

It is obvious that knowledge in the Socratic sense is something 
different from knowledge in our customary sense — ^information 
about this or that matter of fact. Knowledge for Socrates is such , 
knowledge of universal principles as will illuminate man’s vision, j 
clarify his understanding, fortify his will, and purify his emotions. 
As the late Dr. Adam put it (c) : 

‘‘ It is a certain overmastering principle or power that lays hold 
primarily indeed of the intellect, jbut through the intellect of the 

(z) Rom. vii. 18-19, 21. 

(а) J. Marshall, Xenophon : Memorabilia (Oxford, 1890), p. xix. 

(б) Apol. 38 a. 

(c) The Religiow Teachers of (jlfeece^ p. 399. 
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entire personality, moulding and disciplining the will and the 
emotions into absolute unison with itself, a principle from which 
courage, temperance, justice, and every other virtue inevitably 
flow.’^ 

No wonder, then, ^hat Socrates, having attached this profound 
significance to knowledge, proceeded to identify it with virtue. 5 

The identification of knowledge and virtue, however, does not 
render easy the task of attaining to the heights of goodness, 
justice, and truth ; it demands the progressive development of 
character, constant self-discipline to resist temptation, persever- 
ing efforts to choose the better though seemingly the less attrac- 
tive. Self-abasement is useless ; man must stand up to this con- 
flict with a will to win conformably to the behests of reason. 
Throughout he will exercise self-restraint, self-mastery, which is 
the very corner-stone of virtue ; not total abstinence or extreme 
^sceticism, but temperance or moderation guided by knowledge. 
Thus he will acquire and enjoy perfect mental freedom.'^ The aim 
is to attain to his self -liberation from the tyranny of the surround- 
ing world, not by running away from it, but by confronting it ; not 
by complete self-abnegation, but by self -dominion. To leave the 
world for the purpose of gaining inward freedom, as in the prac- 
tice, say, of monasticism, would have seemed to Socrates not a 
solving of the problem, but a shirking of it. 

"Virtue is not dependent on riches, exalted station, or noble 
birth (d). It is not what a man possesses, nor where he comes 
from, but what he is that gives him a title to rank and admiration. 
Wealth, position, etc., are means to an end, namely, life ; and if 
the end be not glorified thereby the means are a failure and are 
woi-thless. Plato makes Socrates express himself to this effect (e) : 

‘‘ Hearing of enormous landed proprietors of ten thousand acres 
and more, our philosopher deems this to be a trifle, because he 
has been accustomed to think of the whole earth ; and when they 
sing the praises of family, and say that some one is a gentleman 
because he can show seven generations of wealthy ancestors, he 
thinks that their sentiments only betray a dull and narrow vision in 
those who utter them, and who are not educated enough to look at 
the whole, nor to consider that every man has had thousands and 
ten thousands of progenitors, and among them have been rich and 
poor, kings and slaves, Hellenes and barbarians, innumerable.” 

Just as virtue can be engendered only in social life, so it can be 

(d) Cf. Apoh 29 d, 30 b, 41 d. 

(e) TheaeU 174 e--176 a. 
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practised only in social life. As virtue depends on knowledge, and 
knowledge can be acquired only by dialectic investigation, which 
can be most effectively carried out in intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures, therefore social intercourse is necessary for bringing 
virtue into being. The virtue of each man is good not only for 
himself, but also for his fellow-creatures, so that virtue fosters and 
ennobles social intercourse, and promotes the harmony and unity 
of mankind. | If we want to win the love of any good man we 
need to be good ourselves in speech and action. ... It is not 
possible for a bad man to make good friends ” (/). The bad| 
cannot be friends with one another ; they are bound to be foes, 
and bear the birthmark of internecine hate ’’ ; nor can they 
‘‘ harmonise in friendship with the good (gr). Friendship is neces- 
sarily unselfish ; it is an exchange of faithfulness and goodwill, a 
rivalry in mutual service. 

. Over all obstacles friendship finds her way and unites 
together the beautiful and good among mankind. Through their 
cultivation of virtue they would rather possess a moderate com- 
petency without strife than attain unlimited power by means 
of war. Despite hunger and thirst they will share their meat and 
drink ungrudgingly. Though delighted by the charms of youthful 
beauty, they can maintain their self-control, and will refrain from 
hurting those whom they ought not to hurt. By eschewing all 
greed of riches they can not only make a just and lawful distri- 
bution of the common property, but can also supply what is lack- 
ing to the needs of one another. They can compose their differ- 
ences not only without mutual offence, but even to the general 
advantage. They can put a curb on their anger, so that it will 
not entail remorse afterwards. And as to envy they will entirely 
banish it : what they possess will be shared with their friends, 
what their friends possess will be shared with them ” (A). 

According to the code of morality prevailing in the age of 
Soi^rates — ^indeed in practice in every age of which history has 
record — ^it was incumbent on State and individual alike to requite 
evil with evil and good with good (i). Everywhere men thought 
that to suffer evil was worse than to do evil. But Socrates 
rejected such principles of conduct. Plato again and again repre- 
sents him as enforcing on his hearers views that were entirely 


(/) Xen., Mem, ii. 6. 13. 

(g) ii. 6. 18, 19. 

(h) u. 6. 22*-23. 

(i) Cf. Plato, Bepzib. i. 335 a. 
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contrary to the opinion and practice of the many. Socrates woulc 
reason thus : To injure, say, a horse or a dog, is to cause them tc 
deteriorate in the good qualities proper to them. Similarly, tc 
injure a man is to make him worse in respect of the good qualities 
proper to him, that is, human excellence or virtue. But to make 
anyone worse in this way is not the act of a good man. Hence 
the good man never intentionally injures anyone, whether frienci 
or enemy (k). Accordingly, the good man when injured will not 
injure in return ; because to do so, which is the morality of the 
multitude, is an evil, and to do evil is inconsistent with being a 
good man. Therefore, ‘‘ one ought not to retaliate or render evil 
for evil to anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered from 
him ” (/), notwithstanding the genera] opinion, and irrespectively 
of all consequences (m). Injustice is always an evil and a dis- 
honour to him who acts unjustly (?^).( To do injustice or evil is 
always worse than to suffer injustice or evil (o). Indeed, “ no evil 
can happen to a good man.^either in life or after death ” (p). Thus 
virtue is its own reward. Virtue is free, and as a man honours 
or dishonours her he will have more or less of her ” (7). 

Conformably to such noble principles Socrates regulated his 
own life ; and Xenophon emphasises that “ he never hurt a single 
soul either by deprivation of good or infliction of evil, nor did he 
ever lie under the imputation of any of those misdoings ” (r). For 
the same reason he declared, after his condemnation, that he was 
not angry either with his accusers or with the judges who sen- 
tenced him to death ; but that, as they did not mean to do him 
apy good, he might gently blame them (5). 

Socrates, holding that all virtues — courage, piety, temperance, 
justice, etc. — are forms of virtue and therefore one, necessarily 
considered happiness (eiSat/xoi/ta) as being bound up with virtue. 
Now happiness is found only in the health of the soul ; but it 
is virtue that imparts health to the soul ; and as knowledge 
engenders virtue, therefore happiness depends on knowledge. 
Thus knowledge, goodness, and happiness are inseparably bound 
up with each other (f). Again, happiness is gained only by the 

(k) Eepub. i. 334 b-336 ; Crito, 49 a, 

(Z) Crito, 49 c, d. 

(m) Crito, 49 b. 

(n) Ibid. 

(o) Gorgias, 473 b. 

(p) ApoL 41 d. 

\q) Eepub. x. 617 e. 

(r) Mem. i. 2. 63. 

(d) Apol, 41 d. 

(Z) Plato, Ghmm. 173 c seq. 
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right use of the things of life, but the right use of them is given by 
knowledge (u). 

Thus, to say that knowledge is virtue ceases to be a paradox, 
in the light of Plato’s and Xenophon’s exposition of the Socratic 
teaching, and becomes indeed the formulation of an ideal. It 
is, in effect, an exhortation to inward unity ; all the different 
elements of the soul are to be brought into harmony with 
reason ” (x). 

The above brief treatmen t of the es sence of the Socrati c mora l 
philosophy shows that it implies three main principles oi 
springs (y) :“Tirst7 Srrn tellectuar scepticisirTTln voIving a dema nd 
for ralibnal examination^_butjS^on hav^^ reached^ its limits 8 
new ground is necessary ; second ly, a spiri tua l affirmation, in - 
voRdngnbhe“^ew that morality ultimatel y depends on a super 
rational intuitionT a "Belief that knnw]ftflgrp> finH yirtw 

a r^dentlc^7fl^ beir eF that is based on thjs jii jper-rational int iiitior 
and is vitalised and supported by reasoned experi ence (^). W( 
ma^perhaps say, asTSristotle puts it, that the dominant concep 
tion of Socrates was the indefeasible union of theoretical insighi 
with practical moral excellence (a). 

These principles, together with the reasoning of Socrates, applj 
equally to his political doctrines and to his religious views. 

(ii.) POLITICAL nOCTRINES 

In regard to political doctrines it is even more difficult than ii 
the case of the moral doctrines to draw a line of demarcatioi 
between those that were advanced by Socrates and those tha 
were developed by Plato. But here as elsewhere there appears n< 
reason for doubting that the fundamental views were maintainec 
by Socrates himself. To such, accordingly, shall we strictly 
confine ourselves. 

The distinctive excellence as well as the shortcomings o 
Socrates’ treatment of morality, with its identification of know 


{u) Euthyd, 282 a. 

(x) Adam, op. cit., p. 332. 

(y) Cf. More, Platonism^ p. 2. 

( 2 ) These three principles remind us of the three principles laid down b 3 
Pascal in his Christian philosophy : “II faut savoir douter ou il faut, assurer oi 
il faut, et se [soumettre] 01 ^ il faut.“ This statement was a later form of th( 
following : “ Il faut avoir ces trois qualit^s, pyrrhonien, ^omdtre, Chr^tiex 
soumis ; et elles s’accordent, et se tem^rent, en doutant o{i il faut, en assurant 
0^1 il faut, et en se soumettant.’* — Penaies, ed. L. Brunschvicg (Paris, 1904) 
vol. ii., p. 196 (pens4e 268). 

(a) Eth. Nicom. vi, 13 : J^wKpdrris ppov^(rfiS thai wdcras rks ipcreCs . . • \dyov: 
rits iiper^s ^ero ehar iwnTT'^fias tlvai trdcras. 
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ledge and virtue, can be discerned also in his treatment of politics ; 
inevitably so, because morality and politics are regarded by him, 
as analogous and inseparable branches of human knowledge. A 
certain abstract idealisation and an uncompromising attitude in 
the treatment of human affairs are of course drawbacks in the 
eyes of those who demand systems that are readily and easily 
workable. After all, we understand the real and the practicable 
better, we see the advantages and defects of existing or proposed 
institutions more clearly, when we consider them in relation to an 
ideal presentment based on reasoned principles, even though such 
ideal is, admittedly, very difficult if not impossible of realisation 
by men such as they are, and in a world such as it is. Hence such 
exposition of doctrines as is presented to us by Socrates, Plato, 
and other clear-minded and enthusiastic idealists is of incalculable 
value to men seeking the best and groping about to find their true 
orientation ; indeed, dispassionate reflection on such ideals and 
sympathetic efforts to apply them, however approximately it 
may be, conduce to alter men from what they are and the world 
from what it is, and so make for salutary progress. 

Socrates at once connects politics with morality. Just as, in 
regard to the latter, the life of the individual is inseparable from 
the life of the community, so, in regard to the former, the indivi- 
dual citizen is inseparable from the State. The State was estab- 
lished because no man is self-sufficient. } 

A State . . . arises . . . out of the needs of mankind ; no 
one is self-sufficing, but all of us have many wants. ... As we 
have many wants, and many persons are needed to supply them, 
one takes a helper for one purpose and another for another ; and 
when these partners and helpers are gathered together in one 
habitation the body of inhabitants is termed a State. And they 
exchange with one another, and one gives, and another receives, 
under the idea that the exchange will be for their good ” (6). 

In the view of Socrates none of the contemporary or preceding 
Athenian rulers and statesmen possessed the necessary know- 
ledge and competence for their tasks. He had apparently the 
same contempt for politicians who, in his opinion, falsely pre- 
tended to be conversant with the science and art of statesmanship, 
as he had for the Sophists and others who, in his opinion, falsely 
pretended to possess knowledge and virtue in their own respective 
spheres. He firmly and persistently disputed the eulogies (for 


{h\ Jltimjh. ii- h. 
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example, in the funeral oration of Pericles) pronounced on 
Athenian government by prejudiced, self-complacent, and un- 
critical partisans. He maintained that not one statesman, past 
or present, fulfilled his vocation well (c). Former statesmen were 
perhaps better than the existing ones in providing ships, walls, 
docks, etc. ; but as to making citizens better they were no 
improvment on their successors (d). All Governments alike were 
given to haphazard proceedings, instead of conforming to 
thoroughly examined principles ; they disregarded or connived 
at the commission or countenance of wrongs ; they did not under- 
stand the difference between guidance and intolerance ; they 
neglected their great and inalienable task — viz., provision for 
proper public education. 

It is strange, thinks Socrates, that everyone believes himself 
competent to meddle with politics and government. 

‘‘ . . . When we are met together in the assembly, and the 
matter in hand relates to building, the builders are summoned as 
advisers ; when the question is one of ship-building, then the 
ship-wrights ; and the like of other arts which they think capable 
of being taught and learned. And if some person offers to give 
them advice who is not supposed by them to have any skill in 
the art . . . they will not listen to him, but laugh and hoot at 
him, until either he is clamoured down and retires of himself ; or 
if he persist, he is dragged away or put out by the constables at 
the command of the prytanes. This is their way of behaving 
about professors of the arts. But when the question is an affair 
of State, then everybody is free to have a say — carpenter, tinker, 
cobbler, sailor, passenger ; rich and poor, high and low — anyone 
who likes gets up, and no one reproaches him, as in the former 
case, with not having learned, and having no teacher, and yet 
giving advice. ...” (e). 

The politicians and men at the helm of the State are usually j 
empirical adventurers lacking true knowledge. Xenophon 
makes Socrates say (an observation that has already been quoted 
in a previous chapter) : “Of all impostors he surely is the biggest 
who can delude people into thinking that he is fit to lead the 
State, when all the while he is a worthless creature ” (/ ). 

Socrates is represented as castigating the clamant mob, as a 


(c) Gorgias, 617, 619 ; 1 Alcib. 119, 122. 

(d) Gargtas, 517 b. 

(e) Protag. 319 b-e. 

( / ) Mem. i. 7. 6. 
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many-headed monster, ignorant, arbitrary, undisciplined, which 
tends to become the prey of unconscionable demagogues and 
hypocritical flatterers (gr). Its participation in politics is there- 
fore disastrous ; for politics needs apt and full knowledge, and 
authority properly belongs only to the fTrio-rd/uteroy, to him who 
possesses this knowledge. 

The grand principle of the unity of knowledge and virtue is 
applied here too. Morality is right knowledge arrived at by the 
instrumentality of dialectic for the regulation of individual life ; 
it is the science and art of seK-government on the part of the 
individual. Politics is public morality — private morality writ 
large — similarly arrived at for the regulation of the life and 
activities of the body politic. Public government is private 
management and economy on a large scale — ^for a State is like a 
large family (/i). Both Plato and Xenophon emphasise this view 
of Socrates. 

. The difference between the conduct of private affairs 
and that of affairs of State is merely one of magnitude. For the 
rest the parallel holds good, and notably in this respect, that both 
are concerned with men, and men, moreover, are of one type 
and nature, whether in regard to public affairs or the adminis- 
tration of private property. To fare well in either case is given 
to those who know how to deal with mankind, whilst those who 
do not know will assuredly err in the management of both ’’ (?*). 

Governments vary as the characters of men vary ; States are 
not made of oak and rock ” (i:). 

The guidance of the State is to be assumed only by those pos- 
sessing the right knowledge and character. 

. Neither the uneducated and uninformed of the truth, 
Qor yet those who never make an end of their education, will be 
able ministers of State ; not the former, because they have no 
single aim of duty which is the rule of all their actions, private 
Eis well as public ; nor the latter, because they will not act at all 
sxcept upon compulsion, fancying that they are already dwelling 
apart in the islands of the blest ” (Z). 

Xenophon, in his more practical way, thus represents Socrates 
as enforcing the supreme need for knowledge : 

‘‘ Do you not see (he is supposed to be addressing Glaucon, 


(g) Cf. Bepub. vi. 494, 496 ; viii. 668 b, 664 seq. 

(h) Bepub. V. 463. 

(t) Xen., Mem. iii. 4. 12. 

(k) Bepub. viii. 644 d ; ix. 677. 
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Plato’s brother), how dangerous it is for a man to speak or 
undertake beyond the range of his knowledge ? ♦ . . If therefore 
you desire to gain repute and esteem (as a statesman) try to 
succeed in gaining a knowledge as far as in you lies of what you 
wish to do ” (m). 

Right knowledge — ^wisdom, with the power of reasoning — if it 
is found in individuals at all, is found only in the few. Hence the 
functions of government are to be performed by the wisest and 
ablest few. Thus Socrates’ leaning was, on the whole, towards 
aristocracy rather than towards democracy, the disadvantages 
and dangers of which far outweigh its advantages. “ They are 
not kings or rulers (he said) who hold the sceptre merely, or are 
chosen by fellows out of the street {n), or are appointed by lot, 
or have stepped into office by violence or by fraud ; but those 
who have the special knowledge how to rule ” (o). Good counsel 
comes only from perfect guardians, who form a small minority {p ) ; 
and failing these it will never go well with States and Govern- 
ments and peoples. 

“ Until philosophers {q) are kings, or the kings and princes of 
this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political 
greatness and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures 
who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to 
stand aside, cities will never have rest from their evils — ^no, nor 
the human race, as I believe — and then only will this our State 
have a possibility of life and behold the light of day ” (r). 

Further, those who have the capacity and aptitude are under 
an obligation to perform these functions of government (5). 
Xenophon depicts a conversation between Socrates and Charmides 
(the Charmides of Plato’s dialogues and uncle of Plato), in 
which Socrates says that Charmides should enter public life, 
because he has the ability for it, and Charmides answers that he is 
too bashful and timid for engaging in public activities. 

‘‘ While you feel no such bashfulness and timidity before the 
wisest and the most powerful,” retorts Socrates, you are 


(m) Mem. iii. 6. 16-18. 

(n) That is to say, as Dakyns aptly comments, by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

( 0 ) Xen., Mem. iii. 9. 11. C£. i. 2. 9 ; iii. 5. 21 ; iii. 6 ; iv. 2 ; Plato, Apol. 31 e ; 

Repub. iv. 428 d aeq. ; vi. 496 c. 

(p) JRepub. iv. 428 d. 

(g) The Socratic meaning of this word haa already been indicated. 

(r) JEtepub. v. 473 c. Of. vi. 488 : the parable of the ship — the noble captain 
who is a little deaf, short-sighted, and of slight knowledge in navigation (the 
people in their better mind) ; the mutinous crew (the crowd of politicians) ; and 
the pilot (the true guide). Cf. also vii. 640. 

(a) Bepttb. vii. 520 a. 
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ashamed to speak in the presence of the most foolish and the 
feeblest. Is it the fullers among them of whom you stand in awe, 
or the cobblers, or the carpenters, or the coppersmiths, or the 
merchants, or the hucksters of the market-place, considering what 
they are to buy cheap and sell dear — ^is it before these you are 
ashamed ? For these are the kind of individuals of whom the 
Assembly is composed ? ” 

Indeed, the best and the ablest will be compelled to assume the 
reins of government, in their own interest as well as in that of 
the people at large. 

We shall see later (in our discussion of the causes of the hostility 
that had arisen against Socrates) that his logical championship of 
government by a wise and able aristocracy was perversely inter- 
preted by his opponents as being an advocacy of arbitrary 
tyranny. 

(iii.) BELIGIOUS DOCTRINES (u) 

To separate the religious doctrines of Socrates from those of 
Plato is even more difficult than to separate their moral doctrines. 
Here, as before, the safest course is to attribute to Socrates only 
fundamental notions, especially such as are confirmed by 
Xenophon. 

We have already noted Socrates’ respect for the State religion, 
his sacrificial offerings, his worship of the national deities, especi- 
ally Apollo, the god of Delphi, the sun, and the moon, his con- 
ception of his divine mission, his consecration to it under the 
sanction and protection of the deity. But he rejected much of 
the popular mythology, on the ground that it was a distortion or 
degeneration of religious belief and worship. We have already 
seen (x) that such scepticism and denial was fast gaining ground 
in Athens in the middle of the fiifth century ; and Socrates’ atti- 
tude in this respect was the attitude ^f many contemporary 
thinkers and philosophical predecessors, and ev^of large sections 
of the population generally, lit may be sajdTljfen, that he was 
neither an atheist nor an orthodox believer. There was, appa- 
rently, a certain element of mysti^KHOlin his nature. The details 
of his theological belief, however, it is impossible to state with 
certainty ; but we have sufficient reliable evidence to show us the 


(t) Xen.r Mem, iii. 7. 6-6. 

{u) In order to avoid repetition as much as possible this part of the chapter 
is intended to be complementary to chaps, xiv. and xv., which deal with the 
charge of impiety against Socrates. 

M See chap. i. 
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views he held on several of the most important matters of religion, 
for example, the nature of God and his relation to man, the design 
of Nature and its bearing on divine purpose, benevolence, and 
providence, the object of worship and prayer, the office of oracles 
and divination, the meaning of piety, the immortality of the soul. 

Socrates believed that the harmony of Nature, its infinite 
beauty, variety, and utility, and the regular sequence of natural 
phenomena, the seasons, the earth’s fruitfulness, also the structure 
of the human body, the existence of man’s instincts and faculties, 
were not due to accident, but evidenced an intelligent design on 
the part of a supreme artificer. The entire plan of nature mani- 
fested the Creator’s purpose, and showed his providential care for 
man’s well-being, and an adaptation of means to ends. Xeno- 
phon tells us that he once heard a discussion between Socrates 
and Aristodemus on the subject of divinity, and he gives an 
account of a fairly elaborate teleological argument. Socrates 
spoke to this effect : 

‘‘ Does it not strike you then that he who made man from the 
beginning did for some useful end furnish him with his several 
senses — ^giving him eyes to behold the visible world, and ears to 
catch the intonation of sound ? Or again, what good would there 
be in odours if nostrils had not been bestowed upon us ? What 
perception of sweet things and pungent, and of all the pleasures 
of the palate, had not a tongue been fashioned in us as an inter- 
preter of the same ? ” 

Again, foresight, design, intelligence are manifest in the 
structure of the rest of the body, showing an adaptation of means 
to ends. On this and the orderly arrangement of everything 
round about us are “ the handiwork of some wise artificer, full of 
love for all things living.” The perpetuation of the race, the love 
of parents for their children, the desire of life, and the fear of 
death are the “ contrivances of some one deliberately planning the 
existence of living creatures.” The soul and intelligence given to 
man, his power of prevision, satisfaction of wants, garnering of 
possessions, intellectual as well as material — all these things show 
that the gods care for man. . . Even as your own mind within 
you can turn and dispose of your body as it lists, so ought we to 
think that the wisdom which abides within the universal frame does 
so dispose of all things as it finds agreeable to itself . . . . ” {y). 

Similarly, Plato makes Socrates say that every good that man 


(y) Mem. i. 4 ; cf. also iv. 3. 
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enjoys is the gift of the gods ( 2 ) (which reminds us of the obser- 
vation of St. James (a) : “ Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above ”). 

The indebtedness of man to the supreme creator was em- 
phasised by Socrates, and he never neglected an opportunity of 
testifying to divine benevolence, and enforcing the duty of show- 
ing gratitude to God. 

“ You will discover for yourself ” (Socrates said, as reported by 
Xenophon) “ the truth of what I say, if, without expecting to see 
the outward forms of the gods themselves, you will be content 
to worship and honour them, as you behold their works . . . 
Though they all bestow blessings on us, yet in doing so they do not 
come visibly before us. And he who orders and holds together 
the whole universe in which are all things beautiful and good, who 
preserves it always unimpaired, free from all disorder and decay, 
so that swifter than thought it obeys his will unerringly, — ^he is 
himself seen to perform his mightiest works, but in their actual 
administration is invisible to mortal eye ” (6). 

Hence, concluded Socrates — a conclusion he invariably enforced 
on lus hearers — ^it is man’s duty to show gratitude to the gods, 
to honour them, and to perform appropriate acts of service. “ I 
assure you, Socrates (observed Aristodemus), that I do not dis- 
dain the gods ; on the contrary, I regard them as too exalted to 
need any service that I can render.” Whereupon Socrates an- 
swered : ” But the more exalted they are, who deign to tend and 
wait upon you, the more are you called upon to honour them ” (c). 
“ It is by acts of service and of kindness to men that you discover 
those who are willing to requite you in kind. It is by asking 
counsel of men that you discover who are wise. If, in like manner, 
you will but make trial of the gods by acts of service, whether 
they will counsel you in matters obscure to mortal ken, you will 
then discover the nature and the greatness of the gods to be such 
that they are able to see all things and to hear all things at once, 
to be present everywhere, and at the same time to have a care 
for all things ” (d). 

The object of worship is to show gratitude and honour to the 
gods, not to gain their favour or avert their wrath ; and Socrates 


(z) Ewthyph, 14 e-16 a. 
(a) i. 17. 

(h) Mem. iv, 3* 13. 

(c) Mem. i. 4. 10. 

(d\ Mpjm. i. J.. 18 . 
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urged simplicity in worship and conformity to the established 
laws of the State, as regards outward forms and ceremonies. 

“ . . . You know what answer the god at Delphi makes to each 
one who comes asking ' how shall I return thanks to Heaven ? ’ 
— ‘ According to the law and custom of your city ’ ; and this, I 
presume, is law and custom everywhere that a man should please 
the gods with offerings according to the ability which is in him ’’(e). 
Socrates himself followed this oracular direction and exhorted 
others to do the same, “ holding them to be but busy bodies and 
vain fellows who acted on any different principle ” (/ ). 

To the mind of Socrates it was not elaborate and extravagant ^ 
ceremonial, but the spirit of worship that mattered most (gr). 

“ If with scant means he offered but small sacrifices he believed 
that his merit was not at all inferior to that of others who offered 
frequent and large sacrifices from an ampler store. . . . He be- 
lieved that the gods had most pleasure in the offerings of the most 
pious ; and he was ever an admirer of the verse, 

‘According to thine ability do sacrifice to the immortal gods ’ (^). 

He used to say that, in our dealings with friends and strangers 
alike, and in all relationships of life, there was no better principle 
for us than to act according to our ability ” (i). 

The outward act of worship, thought Socrates, should give 
expression to inward prayer (ifc). Of the function and object of 
prayer Socrates conceived a lofty ideal, simple as it was, which 
was far in advance not only of his contemporaries but also of 
religious worshippers of to-day. One who prays, he held, should 
ask the gods for wisdom and virtue, without specifying any othe^ 
particular thing ; because the gods know what to bestow. 

“ His formula of prayer was simple : ‘ Give me that which is 
best for me,’ for, said he, the gods know best what good things 
are — to pray for gold or silver or despotic power were no better 
than to make some particular throw at dice or stake in battle or 
any such thing the subject of prayer, of which the future conse- 
quences are manifestly uncertain ” (Z). 

Socrates is represented as quoting with approval the following 


(e) Mem» iv. 3. 16. Of. i. 3. 1. See Anah. iii. 2. 9. 

( / ) Mem, i. 3. 1. 

(g) Of. II. Ahib, 148, 149. (This dialogue is not considered Plato’s, but its 
evidentiary value for this purpose is not necessarily destroyed.) 

(h) Hesiod, Works and Daya^ 336. 

(i) Mem, i. 3. 3. 

(k) II. Al<^, 149, 160. 

(Z) Mem, i. 3. 2. Of. Plato, Lam^ iii. 687 e. 
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prayer : “0 sovereign Zeus, grant us what is good whether we 
pray for it or not ; and avert evil from us even if we pray for 
it ” (m). Moreover, Socrates believed that men should not 
trouble the gods and the interpreters of their will about such 
things as men themselves had the means of ascertaining and the 
power of doing {n) . But when men’s wisdom was wanting and their 
power was inadequate, oracles should be resorted to and the art 
of divination exercised (o). It was not the mere flight of the bird, 
the chance meeting, the victim’s entrails that determined the 
omen ; it was rather, thought Socrates, the gods who vouchsafed 
by such instruments to communicate their will and their warnings 
to us (p). He denounced the folly of those ‘‘ who do things con- 
trary to the warnings of God in order to avoid some disrepute 
among men ” (q). 

Piety or holiness, which implies man’s right thought and con- 
duct with regard to the gods, is considered by Socrates to be part 
of “ justice,” and is added by him to the four cardinal virtues so 
frequently mentioned by him, namely, knowledge (or wisdom), 
justice, temperance, and courage (r) — all these being species or 
particular applications of the fundamental knowledge — virtue. 
The pious man knows the right worship and prayer ; but a multi- 
tude of sacrificial ofiEerings, prayers, and ceremonies is, in the 
absence of a pure heart, unpleasing to the deity. The holy oi 
pious man is not holy or pious because he is pleasing to the gods 
but he is pleasing to the gods because he is holy or pious (iS). 
This doctrine, which raises hope and encourages effort, reminds 
us of the diametrically opposed view of Calvin, who justifies his 
hopeless and petrifying doctrine of predestination by ‘‘ the 
supreme, absolute, and impenetrable will of God ” ; ‘‘ We must 
not say that God wishes a thing because it is just, but that it is 
just because He wishes it.” 

We come now to Socrates’ conception of God. Though he fre- 
quently speaks of “ the gods ” (<), that is to say, those of the pre- 
vailing faith, he recognised the oneness of God. God is the 
Supreme Reason, Intelligence, or Mind of the universe, and 

(m) II. Alcib. 143 a. 

(n) Xen., Mem, i. 1. 6. 

(o) Mem, iv. 7. 10. Cf. Plato, Apol, 21 b. 

(p) Mem, i, 1. 3. 

(q) Mem, i. 3. 4. 

(r) Cf. Plato, Fhaedo^ 69 b ; Protag, 330 b, 331 b aeq, 

{a) Euihyph, 10 d aeq, 

(i() See, for example, Xen., Mem, i. 1. 19 ; i. 3. 3 ; i. 4. 11 ; iv. 3. 3 ; iv. 3. 
16, etc. ; Plato, Euth/yph, 6 a, 13 c aeq, ; Craiyl, 400 e ; Phaedr, 246 a ; Pliaedo, 
117 c ; Apol, 26 b ; Eepub, 378 b ; etc* 
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therefore is He omniscient and omnipotent ; and He is present 
ever3nvhere, though He is invisible (u). What the human mind or i 
soul is to the human body, God is to the universe. He has created' 
and controls and directs all things. “ . . . Even as your own 
mind within you can turn and dispose of your body as it lists, so 
ought we to think that the wisdom which abides within the 
universal frame does so dispose of all things as it finds agreeable 
to itself ” (a;). This view of Socrates was not, of course, a novel 
one ; it was foreshadowed in more or less different forms by such 
poets as Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, and clearly expressed 
by several philosophers. Thus Xenophanes spoke of the World- 
God as “ ruling all things by the purpose of his mind ” ; the 
Logos of Heraclitus was described as divine, being omnipresent 
and rational ; for Anaxagoras Nom (mind, intelligence, reason) 
was the ultimate cause of the world-order (y). Socrates’ con- 
ception of the supreme deity was probably a deistic-teleological 
one, rather than a pantheistic (as in the case of Xenophanes) ; 
for the former view would be more compatible with “ the sobriety 
of thought and utilitarian leanings of Socrates ” (2). 

Moreover, Socrates believed that God was also omnibenevolent. I 
As He is the very essence of good. He sends man no evil fortune, 
but only blessings and success. He never changes : He is “ one 
and the same immutably fixed in his own proper image ” ; He 
cannot change for the better and will not change for the worse (o). 

The question of Socrates’ belief in the immortality of the soul ^ 
is a more difficult one. With the exception of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean devotees few Athenians had a definite belief in, or 
conception of, immortality. We find, for example, nothing in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles indicating that these noble writers had 
such faith, and the verse of Euripides, “ who knows if life be 
death and death be life ? ” (b) was derided by Aristophanes as an 
expression of a feeling that was alien to his own mind and to the 
minds of his cotmtrymen. The prevailing view at the time of 
Socrates was, not that death was or might well be an escape to a 
blessed life in another world, but that it was a release from earthly 
trouble and pain ; and that the souls of the departed had a kind 
of shadowy existence inspiring men with little hope and consola- 

(u) Cf. Xea., Mem. i. 4. 8 aeg. ; i. 4. 17. 

(x) Xen., Mem. i. 4. 16 ; cf. Bepub. x. 696 c ; SopMat, 265 c. 

(y) Cf. Adam, op. dt., p. 266. 

(z) See Gk>mperz, he. dt., p. 89. 

(o) Bepub. ii. 379 b aeq. 

(b) Frag, lit Ti'j S’otSci', ci rov$' & KcKAqrai Sayda, 

vh tnv Si Bv4ttrKtiv Serrl t 
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tion (c). Though we have no explicit historical record on this 
point, we may safely assume that Socrates gave some considera- 
tion to the problem. As Jowett remarks : “ It may be fairly 
urged that the greatest religious interest of mankind could not 
have been wholly ignored by one who passed his life in fulfilling 
the commands of an oracle, and who recognised a Divine plan in 
man and nature ” (d). 

In the Apology Socrates is represented, after his condemnation, 
as addressing some final observations to those of his judges who 
voted for death, and then to those who voted for acquittal. To 
the former he prophesied that other men, younger and sterner 
than himself, would arise soon after his death to censure their 
evil lives. To the latter he discoursed on death ; he expressed his 
conviction that what had happened to him was a good, that death 
was not an evil (e) ; and he went on to say that death was either 
annihilation or a passing away to another life. 

‘‘ Let us refiect in another way, and we shall see that there is 
great reason to hope that death is a good ; for one of two things 
— either death is a state of nothingness and utter unconscious- 
ness, or, as men say, there is a change and migration of the soul 
from this world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no 
consciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed 
even by the sight of dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the night in which his sleep was 
undisturbed even by dreams, and were to compare with this the 
other days and nights of his Ufe, and then were to tell us how 
many days and nights he had passed in the course of his life 
better and more pleasantly than this one, I think that any man, I 
will not say a private man, but even the great King (ee) will not find 
many such days or nights, when compared with the others. Now 
if death be of such a nature, I say that to die is gain ; for eternity 
is then only a single night. But if death is the journey to another 
place, and there, as men say, all the dead abide, what good, 0 my 
friends and judges, can be greater than this ? If indeed when the 
pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is delivered from the pro- 
fessors of justice in this world, and finds the true judges who 
are said to give judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus and 

(c) See on the whole subject, E. Rohde, Psyche : Seelencult und Unsterhlich- 
keitsglaube der Oriechen, 2 Bde. (Tubingen, 1907) ; Eng. trans., Psyche (London, 
1925). 

(d) The Dialogues of Plato, 6 vols. (Oxford, 1892), vol. ii., p. 191 (Introduction 
to the Phaedo), 

(e) ApoL 40 c. 

(ee) I,e. of Persia. 
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Aeacus and Triptolemus, and other sons of God who were righteous 
in their own life, that pilgrimage will be worth making. What 
would not a man give if he might converse with Orpheus and 
Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer ? Nay, if this be true, let me 
die again and again. I myself, too, shall have a wonderful 
interest in there meeting and conversing with Palamedes, and 
Ajax the son of Telamon, and any other ancient hero who has 
suffered death through an unjust judgment ; and there will be 
no small pleasure, as I think, in comparing my own sufferings 
with theirs. Above all, I shall then be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge ; as in this world, so also 
in the next ; and I shall find out who is wise, and who pretends 
to be wise, and is not. What would not a man give, O judges, 
to be able to examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition ; 
or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and women 
too ! What infinite delight would there be in conversing with 
them and asking them questions! In another world they do 
not put a man to death for asking questions ; assuredly not, for 
besides being happier than we are, they will be immortal, if what 
is said is true. 

“ Wherefore, 0 judges, be of good cheer about death, and know 
of a certainty that no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death. He and his are not neglected by the gods ; 
nor has my own approaching end happened by mere chance. 
But I see clearly that the time had arrived when it was better for 
me to die and be released from trouble ; wherefore the oracle 
gave no sign. . . . 

‘‘ The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways — I to 
die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows ” (/ ). 

That the foregoing is a beautiful and moving passage no one 
will dispute. But what has been disputed is whether it definitely 
expresses a belief on the part of Socrates in the immortality of the 
soul. Some writers hold that the passage does not justify an 
affirmative conclusion, and that it is in conflict with the passages 
of the Phaedo wherein Socrates is made not only to express 
emphatically his belief in immortality, but also to prove it by a 
series of closely knitted philosophical arguments. Hence it is 
inferred that whilst the Platonic Socrates in the Apology may 
well represent the historical Socrates, the Platonic Socrates in the 
Phaedo does not stand for the real Socrates. Other writers main- 


( / ) Apol, 40 c-42 a. 
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tain, on the contrary, that the cited passage of the Apology doei 
warrant our saying that Socrates had a definite belief in immor 
tality. For example. Professor Burnet, who belongs to this clasj 
of writers, remarks : ‘‘I can only ask anyone who holds thh 
view [that Socrates had no fixed belief in immortality] to reac 
the passage aloud and see what effect it makes upon him ” (gr). 

No doubt many people have lovingly fulfilled this test, not onlj 
by reading aloud the short passage in question, but also by read 
ing aloud more than once the whole of the magnificent and 
inspiring Apology^ and have revelled in the beauty and nobiliU 
of the composition and wondered at the beauty and nobility oi 
Socrates’ demeanour in the face of death. We are bound to say, 
however, that, speaking strictly, the passage does not convey to 
us the conclusion that Socrates had a fixed belief in immor- 
tality (h). In reading the passage we are, to be sure, struck by 
the splendour of its language, by its captivating discourse ; we 
admire the self-possession, the fortitude, the equanimity of the 
speaker, his complete reconciliation to his final departure, the 
consolatory attitude to his acquitting judges, his gentle bearing 
towards his condemning judges, above all his intrepidity and even 
seeming indifference in regard to the fate that may befall him 
after death — and so we tend, in our susceptibility to the pathos 
of the situation and our awareness of the imperturbability of 
Socrates, to infer tacitly or to assume that he is gaining strength 
from a belief that death is after all but the avenue to another and 
more glorious life. 

What is heartening him, however, is on the one hand his con- 
sciousness that he has carried out his duty in life sincerely and 
disinterestedly and in conformity with the divine will, and on 
the other hand his conviction that if there is another life evil 
cannot there befall one who has so acquitted himself in this life. 
He states that death is either annihilation or a passage to another 

(g) Greek Philosophy, p. 182. Professor Taylor, Plato (London, 1926), p. 167, 
describes as “ absurd ” the opinion of many nineteenth -century writers, who hold 
that Socrates did not make plain his belief in a future life ; and he supports his 
own view by referring to Socrates’ allusions to Hesiod, Musaeus, Orpheus and 
the Orphic judges of the dead. These allusions are regarded as having been 
made in perfect seriousness and with a full conviction that Hesiod and the rest 
were living in the next world. But this looks like begging the question, for 
Socrates explicitly says, “ if these things are true ” — el ravr* ^<Triv i\r)0ri (Apol. 
41 a). Moreover, whilst Mr. Taylor chooses to regard such allusions as seriously 
made, he thinks that the proposal of a small penalty was made in a “ whimsical 
mood” (p. 166). But it was imperatively demanded by the Socratic logic, and 
was made by Socrates conformably to his fearless consistency. 

(h) Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche (Tubingen, 1907), 2 vols. ; vol. ii., p. 263 ; Eng. 
trans. Psyche (London, 1925), p. 463. He holds that Socrates shows little anticipa- 
tion in the Apology of the immortal life of the soul. 
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life ; he mentions the advantages and consolations of each alter- 
native. and says that either the one or the other is accordingly 
desirable ; but he does not thereby commit himself definitely to 
the statement of a belief in either. He is careful to use such 
significantly qualifying expressions as ‘‘if this is true ” (ct ravr' 
€(TTLV aXrjOrj), “ as men say ” (fcara ra \€y6fx€va), and the like. 
Further, to say that “ no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death ” is not necessarily an expression of belief that 
there is life after death. To say that “ he and his are not neglected 
by the gods ” is not necessarily equivalent to saying that after 
death the gods will watch over such a man in another life. It has 
been suggested, on the contrary, that Socrates’ final words — “ we 
go our ways, I to die and you to live ; which is better God only 
knows ” — indicate an avowal of disbelief in immortality. But 
such a conclusion is clearly false. Socrates simply says that only 
God knows which of the two states is the better ; he does not 
say — nor do his words imply — that God alone knows whether his 
soul will survive after his death. 

Thus the only express meaning that can be attached to this 
portion of Socrates’ speech is that virtue is its own reward, and 
that it is best to follow the path of virtue in life, even in the face | 
of death ; and that if there is another life, as there may be, the 
virtuous man will be happy there. Nevertheless, though the 
passage does not prove that Socrates believed in immortality, it 
does not prove either that he believed in annihilation. It leaves 
the question open ; and therefore this part of the Apology is not 
necessarily incompatible with the Phaedo, though it is different 
from it. 

The fact is that the purpose of the one is not the same as the 
purpose of the other ; and in view of this difference reasons have 
been advanced to explain Socrates’ reticence in the one case and 
outspokenness in the other. In the Apology Socrates is repre- 
sented as speaking in his defence against certain specified charges. 
Obviously he did not desire on such an occasion to make unneces- 
sary digressions, and introduce an elaborate profession of faith ; 
ibove all he did not wish to thrust before a large assembly of jurors 
most of the five hundred being hostile to him), together with 
i miscellaneous gathering of spectators, beliefs (savouring of 
Drphicism and Pythagoreanism) that would be repugnant to an 
insympathetic majority, and would intensify the prejudice against 
lis friends and disciples at a time when feeling ran high against 
lim, his work, and his associates. And so, if he then believed in 
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immortality, he may perhaps have treated the suspected faith 
with tactful reserve and only touched on it lightly (i). 

Now such reserve was clearly unnecessary when Socrates was 
on the last day surrounded by a few faithful and heartbroken 
followers who sought consolation themselves (it). It seemed as 
though they were departing from him, not he from them ; so 
that he endeavoured to assure them of his conviction that there 
is another life, and emphasised that, conformably to his customary 
teaching, the pursuit of virtue in this life is the best preparation 
for the next. We have seen that Socrates believed in a supreme 
deity, in his oneness, wisdom and benevolence ; that he held 
that the perfectly ordered universe was his handiwork, and that 
there was a progress of mankind towards perfection. Starting 
then with such a conception of God and the universe, and bearing 
in mind Socrates’ teleological point of view, we need not wonder 
that Plato portrayed him as preoccupied at the end with the great 
question of immortality. We cannot say, however, that Socrates 
made use of the arguments which Plato attributed to him — for 
it was Plato who was the expounder of the doctrine of ideas and 
the fashioner of an elaborate systematic metaphysic. Hence it 
were useless to attempt to separate sharply the views of Socrates 
from those of Plato. But me may safely venture to hold that 
their views, as set forth in various dialogues of Plato, coincided 
in fundamental particulars. Plato certainly and Socrates pro- 
bably believed that death was not an annihilation of the soul, but 
its emancipation from the importunate concerns of earthly exist- 
ence ; not a descent into external darkness, but a translation to a 
larger and freer abode of light. 

If corroboration of this conclusion as to Socrates’ belief in 
immortality be necessary, we can find it to a certain extent in 
Xenophon. The Memorabilia appears to be silent on the point, 
though there are one or two suggestions showing that Xenophon 
recognised Socrates’ faith in immortality — for example, when he 
makes Socrates say that the soul of man partakes of the divine 
nature (Z), implying that there is an inseparable kinship between 
the divine being and the human soul. A belief in such kinship is 


(i) Of. Bumet, ibid. See also infra, chaps, xiv. and xv., on the charge of 
impiety. 

(k) It may well be, however, that by dint of prolonged reflection during the 
considerable interval between the trial and his last conversation he attained to 
the belief, which he had not definitely held before. The question is an open one, 
but the present writer’s impression is indicated, infra. Chap. XIX. 

(l) Mem, iv. 3. 14. 
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a strong enough foundation for basing on it the larger conclusion. 
In the Cyropaedia (m), however, Xenophon puts into the mouth 
of the dying Cyrus, words that supply a parallel to certain passages 
in the Phaedo. 

By our father’s gods I implore you, my sons, honour one an- 
other, if you care at all to do what is acceptable to me. For to be 
sure, this one thing, it seems to me, you do not know for certain 
— that I shall no longer exist when T have ended this earthly 
life ; for not in this life have you seen my soul, but you have dis- 
covered its existence by w'hat it effected (r?). Have you never 
observed what terror the souls of those who have been foully 
treated strike into those who have shed their blood, and what 
avenging deities they send upon the impious offenders ? And do 
you think that the honours paid to the dead would continue, if 
their souls had no part in any of them ? T am sure I do not ; nor 
yet do I feel convinced that the soul is alive only as long as it is 
contained in a mortal body, and that when it has been separated 
from it, is dead ; for I see that it is the soul that confers life on 
mortal bodies, as lon^ as it remains in them. Neither have I 
convinced myself that the soul will be devoid of intelligence when 
it is separated from the unintelligent body ; but when the spirit 
is set free, pure and uncontaminated, then it is likely to be most 
intelligent. And when man is resolved into his primal elements 
every part returns to that which is of a kindred nature, except 
the soul, which alone cannot be seen, either when present or when 
departing. Reflect too that there is nothing that resembles more 
closely the death of man than sleep ; but it is in sleep that the 
soul of man is revealed in its most divine aspect, and it is then 
too that it foresees something of the future ; for then, it seems, it 
is most free.” 

In the Phaedo Socrates is also represented as maintaining that 
the soul of man survives the moment of dissolution, and, liberated 
from the encumbrances of the body which cause confusion and 
turmoil and prevent us from seeing the truth, it attains to true 
knowledge (o). 

Notwithstanding the above words attributed to Cyrus, his 
concluding remark (p) shows that he does not dogmatise on the 
question : ‘‘I invite all the Persians and our allies to my burial, 


(m) viii. 7. 17-21. 

(n) Cf. the parallel in Mem. i. 4. 8-9, where Socrates is represented as arguing 
this with Aristodemus. 

(o) Phaedo, 66-67, 79 b seq. See infra, chap, xix., as to immortality. 
ip) Cyropaedia, viii. 7. 27. 
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to joy with me in that I shall henceforth be in security such that 
no evil can ever again come nigh me, whether I shall be in the 
divine presence or whether 1 shall no longer have any being.” 
This is a parallel to the attitude assumed by Socrates at the end 
of his speech before the court {q), but there is one difference : 
Socrates lays stress on the consequent good, Cyrus on the absence 
of evil. 

Now these sentiments ascribed to Cyrus are undoubtedly Xeno- 
phon’s own. They are consistent with his recollections of Socrates 
given in the Memorabilia, and they are analogous to views attri- 
buted to Socrates by Plato, even though such views were also 
Plato’s. Therefore it is not an unreasonable inference to hold 
that Plato and Xenophon had heard Socrates reason in the way 
depicted and express a definite belief in the immortality of the 
soul. But it is certainly Plato that has represented more fully and 
precisely the conceptions of his master. 

Immortality ‘‘ stands in the Phaedo as the crown and comple- 
ment of a wise and beautiful life, in the Republic as the regulative 
end and realised idea of life in a perfect state. In the Symposium 
it rewards the inspired devotee of love ; in the Phaedms it con- 
summates the pursuit of knowledge and virtue ” (r). 

We may add here that, like the Orphicists and Pythagoreans, 
but unlike the majority of his fellow -citizens (who thought that 
suicide was not only lawful but might even be meritorious), 
Socrates condemned self-slaughter in every case as an unjustifiable 
and illegitimate act. He maintained that the existence of divine 
providence necessarily implied man’s duty to the gods ; but 
suicide was tantamount to desertion from the post assigned to 
men, and therefore it involved disloyalty to the gods and rebellion 
against their will (5). 

Looking at Socrates’ religious doctrines generally we find that, 
though he recognised various gods, he laid stress on the idea of 
unity in regard to the supreme godhead, instead of the prevailing 
notion of multiplicity, the principle of divine harmony instead of 
the prevailing belief in conflicts between deities, the principle of 


(g) See supra, p. 126. 

(r) A. M. Fairbaim, in Contemporary Review, vol. 20 (1872), p. 401. 

(af) As to Socrates’ discourse on death and immortality of the soul, as well as 
of the question of suicide, see infra, chap. xix. Aristotle considered suicide 
an offence against the State, which thereby became polluted {Eth. Nic. v. 11, 
1138 a), whilst Socrates regarded it as an offence against religion as well as 
against the State ; indeed, on every possible ground. The Stoics, the C5mics, 
and the Cyrenaics allowed it. See A. W. Mair, “ Suicide (Greek and Roman),” 
in Encydopasdia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xii. (1921), pp. 26-33 ; K. A. Geiger, 
Der Selbtemord im Klassischen AUertum (Augsburg, 1888). 
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divine benevolence, wisdom, and omniscience, instead of the con- 
temporary notion of the hostility of the gods to man, their 
liability to err, and the possibility of men’s eluding their observar 
tion. He introduced the universal (rd xaffoAov) into religion, as 
he did into his theory of knowledge. He believed that God was^ 
present in all beings. He taught that the spirit is more important 
than the letter, that true piety can exist without elaborate cere- 
monial, that a man should pray not for this or that but only for 
the good, that he should have recourse to the gods only for that 
which is beyond his knowledge and capacity. He believed in the 
immortality of the soul, without necessarily accepting the creed 
of Orphicism or Pythagoreanisml(/). There was, indeed, a vein 
of mysticism in his nature, allied to rationalism,” and neither 
element was acceptable to contemporary orthodoxy. Thus his 
religious doctrines involved various innovations, but throughout 
it made for righteousness. Xenophon, referring to Socrates’ 
teaching and admonitory observations to those who needed them, 
proclaims his conviction to the world : To my mind the effect 
of words like these was to cause those about him to hold aloof 
from unholiness, baseness, and injustice, not only whilst they 
were seen of men, but even in the solitary place, since they must 
believe that no part of their conduct could escape the eye of 
Heaven ” (?/). 

This brief exposition of the Socratic teaching — intellectual, 
moral, political, and religious — shows that, though there is an 
underlying unity in it throughout, and it is all based on first prin- 
ciples considered on examination to be imperative and self-con- 
sistent, Socrates had no elaborately ordered system of doctrines 
to hand down to his successors. j|\ Indeed, it was not his intention 
to provide such a system ; and it was very far from his object to 
expound such a philosophy as results, according to Plato’s lofty 
description, from ‘'a speculation upon all time and all exist- 
ence ” (x). Philosophy was, for him, an attitude of life — a 
life spent in the active personal pursuit of truth and goodness by 
the light of one or two great passionate convictions ” (y). And so 
far as he might influence his fellow-men, his predominant concern 
was to train them to think correctly, to work out precise defini- 
tions as a sound foundation for the superstructure of increasing 


(t) See infraf chaps, xiv. and xv., on the charge of impiety, 

{u) Mem. i. 4. 19. 

(x) Repuh. vi. 486 a : Oeoopta iraurhs fihv irdarris 8f oy<r/ay. 

(y) A. E. Taylor, Plato : the Man and hie Work (London, 1926), p. 23. 
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knowledge. For this purpose he supplied them with a powerful 
instrument — the dialectic method — ^and taught them how to 
apply it. It may, in truth, be said that his doctrines generally 
are but a few results obtained by the sincere and dispassionate 
application of this method of inquiry. We have, therefore, now 
to consider it. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCRATIC METHOD 

Tlclaas iir] jStaaa/Ltcvo?. 

(Bias.) 

(Win by persuasion, not by force.) 

EcyiVooToiios ye kcu (/>povrjfiaT09 TrXecos 

6 fJLvOog iariv (hs Betov VTrrjperov. 

(Aeschylus.) 

(Stately of utterance, full of haughtiness 
Thy speech, as fits a messenger of gods.) 

Tov Kal diro yXci>aG7)9 fieXiros yXvKiwv piev av8^. 

(Homer.) 

(And from his tongue flowed words sweeter than honey.) 

The invention of dialectic — examination by a series of con- 
nected arguments {crnexj/L^ h Xoyois), the method of discussion 
by means of question and answer — was ascribed by Aristotle to 
Zeno, who had used it so effectively in his examination of the 
Pythagorean geometry. It was the questioner (6 (poirtXv) who 
controlled or directed the argument for the time being. He put 
his questions to the other party, the responder (6 dTTOKpiv6p.evos), 
who was expected to answer as concisely as possible, to frame his 
answers exactly in conformity to the questions and avoid all 
irrelevant and extrinsic observations not explicitly raised in the 
questions. The responder, too, was nor permitted to take excep- 
tion to the form of the questions or to make a counter-attack or 
assume the initiative by putting questions himself, until it was 
agreed that he should become the questioner. 

Such a method of discussion was obviously liable to abuse ; and 
in the hands of unconscientious or frivolous practitioners it 
became an eristic of fallacious reasoning, verbal quibbling, and 
argumentative contortions, sometimes accompanied by exhibitions 
of effrontery and horse-play. This was the procedure adopted by 
degenerate Sophists and their hangers-on ; whilst the better class 
of Sophists concerned themselves neither with dialectic nor 
eristic, but simply adopted, in their instruction or otherwise in 
the practice of their profession, a schematic method of so arranging 
topics of discourse as would probably make a strong appeal to 
listeners and carry conviction. With Socrates dialectic was 
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employed, not for the purpose of achieving victory in debate, 
but in the search for truth ; he enlarged the procedure, gave it 
greater flexibility, removed from it various arbitrary or factitious 
restrictions that had been gradually imposed on it, and, above 
all, applied it, unlike Zeno, to the investigation of questions cf 
right and wrong, good and evil, fair and foul. ^The principles of 
logic were but little understood at the time, land Socrates did 
much, by his inquiry into the nature of definitions, to establish 
the foundations of the art of logical analysis. Aristotle definitely 
assigns to Socrates the introduction of the method of induction 
and definition (a).^. 

Plato, in his Euthydemus, gives a picture of the fallacious 
eristic in operation, and represents Socrates as exposing and com- 
bating it. A modern reader, with all his logical and scientific 
equipment about him ready to detect inaccuracies in expression 
and inconsistencies, contradictions, and other fallacies in discourse, 
may wonder that such indefensible eristic could exist at all ; and 
that a Socrates was needed to combat it. The fact is that despite 
the great intellectual and artistic attainments of that time, logic 
had scarcely yet emerged from its rudimentary stage, many of 
the most elementary things in philosophy and science were not 
generally understood, and the science of language was in its 
infancy. 

“ To appreciate fully the drift of the Euthydemns,'' says 
Jowett (6), “we should imagine a mental state in which not indi- 
viduals only, but whole schools during more than one generation, 
were animated by the desire to exclude the conception of rest, 
a-nd therefore the very word ‘ this ’ (c) from language ; in which 
the ideas of space, time, matter, motion, were proved to be con- 
tradictory and imaginary ; in which the nature of qualitative 
change was a puzzle, and even differences of degree, when applied 
bo abstract notions were not understood ; in which there was no 
analysis of grammar, and mere puns or plays of words received 
serious attention ; in which contradiction itself was denied, and, 
on the one hand, every predicate was affirmed to be true of every 
subject, and, on the other, it was held that no predicate was true 
of any subject, and that nothing was, or was known, or could be 
spoken. Let us imagine disputes carried on with religious earnest- 


(а) Metaph. xiii. 4 ; rods t * inaKriKols \iyou5 nal rh 6pi(kfrdat Ha66\ov* 

(б) Introduction to the Euthydemus, in his Dialogues of Plato, vol. i., pp. 199- 
200 . 

(c) Theaet. 183 c. 
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ness and more than scholastic subtlety, in which the catchwords 
of philosophy are completely detached from their context (d). To 
such disputes the humour, whether of Plato in the ancient, or of 
Pope and Swift in the modern world, is the natural enemy. Nor 
must we forget that in modem times also there is no fallacy so 
gross, no trick of language so transparent, no abstraction so 
barren and unmeaning, no form of thought so contradictory to 
experience, which has not been found to satisfy the minds of 
philosophical enquirers at a certain stage, or when regarded from a 
certain point of view only. The peculiarity of the fallacies of our 
own age is that we live within them, and are therefore generally 
unconscious of them.” 

The following brief outline of one or two portions of the Euthy- 
demus will illustrate the abuses of disputation with which Socrates 
was confronted, and will serve as a contrast to the example of the 
typical Socratic method of examination given later. 

Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, natives of Chios, having been 
expelled from Thurii, came to Athens as teacheTl^i of rhetoric and 
eristic, and more especially of wisdom and virtue. Socrates, 
interested in Cleinias, the grandson of Alcibiades, desires him to 
take lessons in virtue from them. They all meet in the Lyceum, 
and at the suggestion of Socrates (who is more delightfully 
ironical than ever) the two Sophists express their willingness to 
give an <jxhibition of their wisdom as well as to teach it. It is 
agreed that they shall question Cleinias. 

‘‘ Euthyd. : Cleinias, who learn, the wise or the ignorant ? (e) 

(The youth looked perplexed, and Socrates encouraged him to 
answer, whereupon Dionysodorus whispered to Socrates : ‘ What- 
ever he answers, I prophesy that he will be refuted ’ (/ ).) 

Clein, : The wise {g). 

Euth, : When you were learning, say grammar and music, did 
you already know those subjects or not ? 


(d) Ct TheaeL IHO. 

(e) 275 a. In the very first question every word is used ambiguously ; ^lavOdvav 
means (1) to learn; (2) to understand, to grasp the meaning of ; ao(pQi (wise) 
means (1) intelligent or “clover” persons; (2) those who already know the 
subject to be taught ; a,uadeii means (1) stupid or dull persons ; (2) those who 
are ignorant of a given subject. In this “ sophistical elenchus ” there is the 
fallacy of equivocation, involving terminological ambiguity, (Cf. the treatise 
ascribed to Aristotle, De Sophieticis Elenchia^ iv. 525.) 

( /“ ) No wonder, as the verbal trick is worked on the principle : “ Heads, 
I win ; tails, you lose.” 

(g) Of the two given meanings of eewdi of the words aocfiol and iuadiU, Cleinias 
takes the first in each case — “ clever ” and “ stupid ” — and answers accordingly ; 
whereupon his questioner at once assumes the other meanings — “ learned ” and 
“ unlearned.” 
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Clein. : No. 

EutJi. : Were you wise then ? 

Chin, : No, indeed. 

Euth, : But if you were not wise, you were unlearned ? 

Chin, : Certainly. 

Eiiih, : Then learning what you did not know, you were un- 
learned when you were learning ? 

Chin, (Nods assent.) 

Euth. : Then the unlearned learn, and not the wise, as you 
have said. 

(Laughter and cheers from the followers of Euthydemus ; and 
before the youth had time to recover, Dionysodorus took him in 
hand.) 

Dionys. : Now, Cleinias, when the grammar-master dictated 
to you, who learnt the dictation — the wise boys or the ignorant 
boys ? (A). 

Chin, : The wise. 

Dionys, : Then after all the wise and not the ignorant are the 
learners ; so that your answer to Euthydemus was wrong ? 

(Another peal of laughter and shouting greeted this contradic- 
tion ; so Euthydemus, in order to heighten the effect, asked 
another similar question.) 

Euih, : Do learners learn what they know, or what they do not 
know ? (i) 

(Dionysodorus again whispered to Socrates : ‘ That is just 
another of the same sort.’) 

Chin, : Learners learn what they do not know. 

Euth, : Do you know letters ? 

Chin, : Yes. 

Euth, : All letters ? 

Chin, : Yes. 

Euth, : When the teacher dictates to you, he dictates letters ? 

Chin, : Yes. 

Euth, : Then he dictates what you know ? 

Chin, ) Yes. 

Euth, : Then you do not learn what he dictates, but only he 
who does not know letters learns ? 

Chin, : Nay, but I do learn. 


(A) The questioner now reverts to the first meanings — “ clever ” and “ stupid.” 
(i) Here we have another of the old sophistic quibbles, whereby it was intended 
to prove, to the perplexity of the uninitiated, that one could not learn anything 
new ; just as the algebraic manipulator can ** prove ” that 1 ~ 0. 
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Eilih, : Then you learn what you know, if you know all the 
letters ? 

Clein. : Yes. 

Euth. : Then you were wrong in your answer. 

(Immediately after this second contradiction, Dionysodorus 
took up the argument.) 

Dionys. : Is not learning acquiring knowledge ? 

Chin, : Yes. 

Dionys, : And you acquire what you have not already ? 

Chin. : Yes. 

Dionys. : Then you learn what you do not know. 

(Socrates intervenes and encourages Cleinias ; he points out 
the double use of ' to learn ’ and the quibbling tricks of the ques- 
tioners, and adds, with consummate irony, that the two wise 
gentlemen are only jesting, and initiating him into the mysteries 
of the sophistical ritual, and that afterwards they will exhibit 
their serious purpose, namely, the imparting of virtue and 
wisdom (Zj). 

Socrates, with all deference to the Sophists and begging their 
forgiveness if he makes himself ridiculous in their eyes, gives a 
specimen of his own mode of questioning, which is quite different 
from theirs ; and then he begs them to take up the enquiry where 
he left off and to j)roceed on similar lines, though no doubt in 
more artistic style. Dionysodorus thereupon continues, address- 
ing himself first to Socrates.) 

Dionys. : You wish (Ueinias to become wise ? 

Soc. : Undoubtedly. 

Dionys. : And he is not wise yet ? 

Soc. : Modesty compels him to say no. 

Dionys. : Then you wish him to be what he is not, and not to 
be what he is, — that is, you wish him to perish. Pretty lovers 
and friends you must all be ! 

(Ctesippus, a young friend of Cleinias, becomes angry at this 
latter observation, which he considered a lie.) 

Euth. : Do you think, Ctesippus, it is possible to tell ^ lie ? 

Cies. : Yes ; I should be mad to deny that. 


(A") The fact is they have no wisdom or virtue to impart at all. Their stock- 
in-trade is eristic, which is based on a perversion of the antinomies used by Zeno 
in his logical method, for the purpose of detecting error. The purpose of Sophists 
such as these is little more than to nonplus their collocutor for the time being by 
enmeshing him in ambiguities and quibbles, and so to gain “ cheap ” applause 
for their argumentative prowess. 
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Euth. : And in telling a lie, do you tell the thing of which you 
speak or not ? (?). 

Ctes. : You tell the thing of which you speak. 

Euth, : And he who tells tells that thing which he tells, and 
no other ? 

Ctes. : Yes. 

Euth. : And that is a distinct thing apart from other things ? 

Ctes. : Certainly. 

Euth. : And he who says that thing says that which is ? 

Ctes. : Yes. 

Euth. : And he who says that which is says the truth. And 
therefore Dionysodorus, if he says that which is, says the truth 
of you and no lie. 

Ctes. : Yes, but in saying this, he says what is not. 

Euth. : And that which is not is not ? 

Ctes. : True. 

Euth. : And that which is not is nowhere ? 

Ctes. : Nowhere. 

Euth. : And can any one do anything about that which has 
no existence, or do to Cleinias that which is not and is nowhere ? 

Ctes. : I think not. 

Euth. : Well, but do rhetoricians, when they speak in the 
assembly, do anything ? 

Ctes. : Nay, they do something. 

Euth. : And doing is making ? 

Ctes. : Yes. 

Euth. : And speaking is doing and making ? 

Ctes. : Yes. 

Euth. : Then no one says that which is not, for in saying that, 
he would be doing nothing ; and you have already acknowledged 
that no one can do what is not. And therefore upon your own 
showing, no one says what is false ; but if Dionysodorus says 
anything, he says what is true and what is (m).’’ 

And so this eristic exhibition proceeded. The disputants 
became exasperated and Socrates had to pacify them. Then 
Dionysodorus denied that there ever was such a thing as contra- 
diction, held that no man could affirm a negative, that there was 


(l) 283 e-284 a. Here the word \eyuv is used with two different meanings : 
“ to speak about a thing,” or to “ speak (ix.^ utter) a word.” 

(m) 284 c. Here is a fallacy in assuming that to speak or think of a thing 
is equivalent to doing something to the thing itself, that is, making it a teal 
object. See. in regard to the above-mentioned fallacies, H. Bonitz, Platonische 
Studien (Berlin, 1886). 
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no such thing as falsehood, and reproved Socrates as an old fool, 
when he was asked what he really came to teach, if there were no 
such thing as error in deed, word, or thought. 

No doubt Plato’s representation of the sophistic procedure is 
exaggerated, but it accurately shows the vain pretension of know- 
ledge, the quibbling devices, the argumentative distortions on the 
part of many Sophists given to eristic, and it accurately depicts 
Socrates’ humour, courtesy, and infinite patience in dealing with 
them. The times badly needed a purified conscientious dialectic 
instead of the spurious eristic. 

The object of Socrates in the application of his dialectic method 
was, in the first place, conformably to the Delphic injunction 
‘‘ Know thyself,” to separate true knowledge from opinion, and to 
"expose ignorance where there was a “ conceit of knowledge ” ; 
and secondl^^ to establish, in the course of this process, or as Sf 
consequence of it, clear concepts embodied in definitions. For this 
purpose Socrates sought conversation with everybody, but especi- 
ally with those who claimed to possess knowledge or professed to 
teach the various branches of instruction. For he was anxious to 
learn himself, above all to penetrate to fundamentals ; so that he 
usually adopted the role of questioner, and pursued the successive 
steps in the reasoning to their logical conclusions (ra crvfx/SaivovTa), 
The true and adept dialectician reaches a conception of the very 
essence of each thing, not merely of its accidents or attributes, 
and he can justify his conception in the face of all criticism. As 
Plato makes Socrates say (in a passage that is distinct^ Socratic 
in spirit though it occurs in one of his later works) : 

“ Until a person is able to abstract and define rationally the 
idea of good, and unless he can run the gauntlet of all objections, 
and is ready to disprove them, not by appeals to opinion, but to 
absolute truth, never faltering at any step of the argument — 
unless he can do all this, you would say that he knows neither the 
idea of gOod nor any other good ; he apprehends only a shadow 
of anything at all, which is given by opinion and not by science ; 
— dreaming and slumbering in this life, before he is well awake 
here, he arrives at the world below, and has his final quietus ” (n), 
regard to the invariable practice of Socrates in dividing an 
argument into a connected series of stages, each conditioned by 
agreement on its predecessor, Xenophon observes : 

‘‘ His own — that is, the Socratic — method of conducting a 


(n) Eepub, vii. 534 c. 
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rational discussion (o) was to proceed step by step from one point 
of general agreement to another. ‘ Herein lay the real security of 
reasoning ’ (p), he would say ; and for this reason he was more 
successful in winning the common assent of his hearers than any- 
one I ever knew. He had a saying that Homer had conferred on 
Odysseus the title of a safe, unerring orator, because he had the 
gift to lead the discussion from one commonly accepted opinion 
to another.”^ 

In the course of a seemingly casual conversation, his collocutor 
might use such a term as “ good,” “ justice,” courage,” “ piety,’’ 

wisdom,” or other relative terms indicating common ethical 
concepts whose meaning he took for granted (j), whereupon 
Socrates asked for a definition. The other, never doubting that 
he knew all about such familiar things, returned a ready answer. 
Then Socrates tested the validity of the definition, by applying it 
to particular cases to see whether it was too wide or two narrow, 
by analysing it and asking further questions to see whether it 
was consistent with other explicit propositions or declarations or 
implied convictions of the collocutor. The inadequacy of the 
definition, or the inconsistency or contradiction was then pointed 
out by Socrates, and so the other party amended his definition. 
Socrates then followed his former procedure and again discovered 
such defects as made the second definition equally untenable. The 
responder then made a further amendment, and Socrates sub- 
jected it to a similar examination, with the like result. The 
responder, forced at last to realise his impossible position, be- 
came conscious of his ignorance on the subject, or of his confusion 
of thought. 

A salient and original feature of this process in the hands of 
Socrates, as well as of his own protracted ratiocinative discourses, 
was his constant use of homely, rough-and-ready illustrations and 
analogies. As his listeners were quite familiar with such things, 
his proceeding was at once logical and eminently educative, in 
that it passed from the known to the unknown, from the simple 
to the more complex ; but this habit of Socrates sometimes irri- 
tated his hearers, especially when they were defeated in discus- 
sion. Plato represents Callicles as exclaiming to Socrates : “ Yes, 


(o) Or, “ of threeuiing the mazes of an argument.” 

{p) Reading ra^rriP ktripi.K€iav ; ctliier, ra^TtfV r^p &(r<l>d\€iap =» ” that this security 
was part and parcel of reasoning.” (Both this and the preceding note are 
Bakyns’ ; Works 0/ Xenophon, vol. iii., pt. i., p. 176.) 

(7) See Grote, History of Greece, vol. vii., pp. 106-133, whose treatment of the 
Socratic method is one of the best parts of the chapter on Socrates. 
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by the gods, you are literally alwa5^s talking of cobblers and fullers 
and cooks and doctors, as if this had to do with our argument ’’ (r). 
And the admiring Alcibiades is made to say : 

‘‘ His words are like the images of Silenus which open ; they 
are ridiculous when you first hear them ; he clothes himself in 
language that is like the skin of the wanton satyr — for his talk is 
of pack-asses and smiths and cobblers and curriers, and he is 
always repeating the same things in the same words, so that any 
ignorant or inexperienced person might feel disposed to laugh at 
him ; but he who opens the bust and sees what is within will 
find that they are the only words which have a meaning in 
them . . . (s). 

The Euthyphro of Plato is an excellent example of the Socratic 
elenchus applied to inveterate religious faith and to the confiden- 
tial assumption of knowledge concerning religion. Socrates’ collo- 
cutor is regarded and regards himself as a learned diviner and 
soothsayer ; he is a champion of orthodoxy and a defender of 
‘‘ piety ” {€v(Ti^€La, ofTLOTv^). But in the manner of the Sophists 
he is carried away by his self-conceit and cocksureness, though, 
like the Sophists, he has never examined the grounds of his know- 
ledge and has only confused and contradictory notions. Socrates 
adopts his usual attitude, showing great eagerness to be instructed, 
and promptness to test the tenability of what is imparted to him. 
The soothsayer soon becomes aware of his failure to satisfy the 
searching cross-examination, and tacitly recognising, no doubt, 
Socrates’ superior analytical skill and his leadership in the dis- 
cussion, he is disposed to seize on hints and suggestions thrown 
out by Socrates and acquiesce in the development of the thesis, 
rather than apply himself to the arduous and worrying task of 
thinking out the matter for himself — a matter long familiar to 
him, unexamined, taken for granted, and now awkwardly and 
unexpectedly presenting strange unaccountable difficulties. The 
victim of the Socratic dialectic but little suspected that the com- 
monest ideas are the most difficult to explain, and that the funda- 
mentals of knowledge and faith are not always amenable to strictly 
logical justification. 

Socrates is represented as meeting Euthyphro in the colonnade 
of the King Archon (/Sao-tAcvs), before whom cases connected with 
religion were brought {t). Both have legal business in the court 


(r) OorgiaSy 490 e. 

{s) Symp* 221 e~222 a. Cf. Xen., Mem, i, 2. 37 ; iv. 4. 6. 

{t) According to Fausania$, i, 3, 1, th© paalKtiof arod was situated near the Agora^ 
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there. Socrates has to answer an accusation of impiety {acrijBaa). 
In reply to Euthyphro he ironically describes the impeachment, 
and speaks slightingly of Meletus, his accuser. Socrates’ resent- 
ment is shared by Euthyphro, who sees in the prosecution a con- 
firmation of his belief that seers are regarded with jealousy : for 
his prophecies in the Athenian Assembly are received with deri- 
sion. But ridicule, says Socrates, is of little account compared to 
an indictment on a capital charge. However, Euthyphro hopes 
that both cases will end satisfactorily. 

Socrates oViserving his companion’s eagerness to tell of his own 
case asks him for information Euthyphro says he is prosecuting 
his father for manslaughter A poor labourer on their 

farm in Naxos having killed a fellow-servant in a drunken quarrel 
was bound and thrown into a ditch, until instructions on the sub- 
ject should be received from Athens ; but before the messenger 
returned he died of hunger and exposure. Therefore Euthyphro, 
claiming correct views on piety and impiety, has resolved to prose- 
cute, despite his family’s remonstrances, on the ground that his 
father is defiled with bloodguiltiness, and the pollution of the 
house must be purged by bringing him to justice. 

As Socrates is to be tried for impiety himself he professes his 
eagerness to learn from such a competent authority the nature of 
piety and impiety, in order to be able to prove his innocence, or 
to transfer the responsibility for his errors to his teacher. Euthy- 
phro, confident of his knowledge, agrees to undertake all the 
responsibility. 

(1) Definition I. — What, asks Socrates, are piety and impiety ? 
Euthyphro answers : Piety is prosecuting the guilty as I do now 
(even though he be my father), and impiety is omitting to do so ; 
and he appeals to the example of Zeus in dealing with his guilty 
father Cronos. But Socrates hesitates to accept tales dishonour- 
able to the gods, and wonders whether such incredulity on his part 
has something to do with his accusation. However, as such a 
great authority believes these stories of quarrels among the gods, 
he must for the present submit, for he does not claim any know- 
ledge on the subject. 

Testing Definition I . — Socrates turns his attention to the defini- 
tion. He points out that doing as Euthyphro does may be an 
instance of piety, but not a definition ; what he wants is a state- 
ment of the general quality or the essence — in all pious acts there 
must be a common characteristic that makes them pious. 

(2) Definition II. — Euthyphro, perceiving his error, amends his 
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definition : Piety is that which is pleasing to the gods, impiety is 
that which is not pleasing to them. 

Testing Definition IL — Socrates observes that there are gods 
and gods ; and it has already been admitted that they quarrel 
among themselves. But their dissensions must arise from dif- 
ferences of view, not about such matters as questions of quantity 
which may soon be tested, but about those very matters on which 
men differ among themselves, namely, questions of right and 
wrong, which cannot be settled by applying a ready standard. 
Now the gods love what they think right, and hate what they 
think wrong ; hence, owing to their differences of opinion, the 
same things are both loved and hated by them. Therefore, 
the same things are both pious and impious. So that Euthy- 
phro’s conduct in prosecuting his father may be loved by one 
God, say Zeus, and hated by another, say Cronos ; in which case 
it is at once pious and impious. 

Euthyphro objects that all the gods are agreed in holding that 
one who puts another to death unjustly ought to be punished. 
Whereupon Socrates points out that that is begging the ques- 
tion : for in such a case the point at issue (either with gods or 
with men) will be whether the homicide is just — and as to this 
there will still be a difference of view. How can Euthyphro 
prove that all the gods are unanimous about his father’s act ? 
Euthyphro pretends that he Could prove it if he had the time : he 
will do so before the judges. Thus Euthyphro shirks the issue. 
Still, even if he can prove it, observes Socrates, the definition of 
piety will not thereby be justified ; his proof will show that, as a 
matter of fact, a particular act is hated by the gods. But by the 
definition other acts that are hated by some gods may also con- 
ceivably be loved by others. 

(3) Definition III, — Accordingly, on the suggestion of Socrates, 
Euthyphro amends his second definition thus : Piety is what all 
the gods love, impiety is what all the gods hate. 

Testing Definition III , — Socrates asks : Is piety loved bj^ the 
gods because it is piety, or is it piety because it is loved by them ? 
Euthyphro is perplexed, but after some explanation from Socrates 
in regard to act (cause) and state (effect), he decides on the former 
alternative : piety is loved by the gods because it is piety. 

Now the position is this : The god-loved is made what it i^ by 
being loved by the gods. But piety is not made what it is by 
being loved by the gods. Hence piety is distinct from the god- 
loved. Piety may be god-loved ; and even if it is loved by all the 
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gods, that fact is an accident or attribute (irdOos) of piety, not its 
essence (ovaia) ; whereas a definition of a thing should state not 
its accident but its essence. 

After this contradiction on the part of Euthyphro has been 
perceived by him, there is a brief interlude in which he acknow- 
ledges that he cannot express what he means : for the arguments, 
on whatever ground they are made to rest, seem to leave their 
moorings and wander off. 

The discussion is then resumed. In order to encourage Euthy- 
phro to reach a more satisfactory definition, Socrates himself 
makes a suggestion : Is not the pious necessarily just ? Yes. Is 
then all that is just pious ? or, is that which is pious all just, but 
that which is just only in part pious ? Again Euthyphro does 
not follow ; so Socrates explains the question to him by illus- 
trating the relation of genus to species. Euthyphro then says that 
the just is the wider term and the pious is part of the just. The 
question now is, what part of justice is to be identified with 
piety ? 

(4) Definition IV. — Euthyphro’s answer is : Piety is that part 
of justice which ‘‘ attends ” to the gods. 

Testing Definition IV. — Socrates praises this definition, but 
has some difficulty about the meaning of the word attend.” 
Now attending to a thing implies that it is made or intended to be 
made better, as in the case of attending to dogs, horses, and men. 
Does attending to the gods make them better ? No. Then what 
kind of attending is meant in the case of the gods ? Euthyphro 
explains that he means acts of service or ministration, like the 
attention that servants bestow on their masters. Hence the 
definition assumes another form. 

(5) Definition V. — Piety is a kind of service or ministration to 
the gods. 

Testing Definition V. — Service to anyone has an end : it pro- 
duces or is intended to produce some definite result. What result 
does the pious man produce in his ministration to the gods ? 
What do the gods accomplish through man’s ministration i 
Euthyphro answers vaguely : Many fair things. He adds that 
all these difficult questions cannot be solved in a short time. 
Thus he shirks the issue again. When further pressed whether all 
these fair things ” can be summed up under one head, as we 
say of a general that he produces victory in war, and of a hus- 
bandman that he produces food from the earth, he evades the 
point, and impatientl}" advances a further proposition. 
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(6) Definition VL — Piety is knowing how to say and do what 
is pleasing to the gods. 

Socrates points out that Euthyphro is trying to evade the 
question ; and then with Euthyphro’s consent he takes the latter 
statement as equivalent to the proposition : — 

(7) Definition VI L — Piety is the science of prayer and 
sacrifice. 

Now sacrifice implicvS a giving to the gods, and prayer implies 
asking something from them. Therefore the definition may be 
formulated in the follovung way : — 

(8) Definition VIII. — Piety is the science of asking from and 
giving to the gods. 

But to ask rightly is to ask what we need, and to give rightly is 
to give what the gods need. Therefore a fresh form of the 
definition is possible. 

(9) Definition IX. — Piety is the art of commerce (traffic or 
trading) between gods and men. 

Euthyphro is doubtful about the word ‘ ‘ commerce, ^ * and Socrates 
suggests that w^e certainly appear to derive all the benefits of the 
commerce. What gifts then can we offer the gods ? Euthyphro 
replies : Honour, and what is pleasing to them. Socrates then 
asks whether piety is pleasing to the gods, without being beneficial 
to them. Euthyphro answers, with some reluctance, that it is 
above all pleasing. That is to say : — 

(10) Definition X. — Piety is w'hat is pleasing to the gods. 

But this is the same proposition as (2), which has already been 

rejected . 

Socrates thereupon observes that Euthyphro is more ingenious 
than Daedalus : Daedalus made his works walk about, Euthyphro 
makes his revolve in a circle. Therefore having returned to the 
point from which we began, we must start the whole discussion 
over again ; for Euthyphro must know the nature of piety, other- 
wise he would not charge his father with impiety. Euthyphro, 
however, makes off, saying : Another time, Socrates ; for I am 
in a hurry, and must go now. Socrates goes away, lamenting his 
disappointed hopes of enlightenment on a subject that is of such 
vital importance to him. 

The first step in this dialectic procedure is, then, an application 
of the Delphic maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself, ’’ — self-examination, or 
mutual examination by joint investigators, in order to discover 
what we really know, and what we only seem to know. A clear 
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and sincere recognition of one’s ignorance, after experiencing 
frustration and perplexity {a-nopta, as it was termed in the 
Socratic circle), is the most salutary preparation for the attain- 
ment of knowledge. 

Now Socrates constantly spoke of the co-operative examina- 
tion of questions. It was not merely through modesty and 
deference to others — humble as he was — that he invited their help ; 
it was rather due to his conception of ethical science. He thought 
that the best way to build it up was by the contact of mind with 
mind acting freely yet self -controlled, by the ‘‘ comparing of 
notes ” (so to speak), the rejection of what is contrary to the 
common reason of the joint investigators, and the acceptance of 
what is sanctioned by it. As Xenophon makes Socrates say (?«) : 

‘‘ A man who pays no heed to what is the best and strives only 
to gratify his sense of pleasure, does he differ from the stupidest 
cattle ? . . . But the self-controlled alone arc empowered to 
consider the things that matter most ; by word and deed, they 
will sort them out, according to their kinds, preferring the good 
and refraining from the evil. Thus (he added) it is that a man 
attains the height of goodness and happiness, and becomes skilled 
in discussion. The very word discussion (biaX^yeadai) arises from 
the practice of people coming together for common deliberation 
and sorting out and selecting things (StaXeyetr) according to their 
kinds (x). It is the duty of a man therefore to prepare himself 
for this art, and to pursue it with the most earnest attention, for 
this is the way to excellence, to skill in leadership, and ability in 
discussion ” (?/). 

The method or instrument used in this deliberation is that of 
question and answer, a method that enables each particular issue 
to be pursued to its ultimate logical conclusion, and readily shows 
when a given conclusion is to be abandoned, that is to say, on the 
ground of contradiction, or other manifest untenability owing to 
its being in conflict with reason. The method is essentially a 
searching cross-examination ; and its dynamic force is found in 
the “ negative arm of the elenchus.” | 

No wonder, then, that with reason controlling the argument 
and unfettered by prejudice, tradition, habit, or selfish considera- 


(u) Mem, iv. 6. 11-12. 

(»•) Cf. Plato, PolUicuSt 286 d : “ . . . Reason tells us that we should be 
contented to make the ease or rapidity of an enquiry not the first but our second, 
object ; the first and highest of all being to assert the great method of division 
according to species. . . Cf. Xen., Mem, iv. 6. 1 (quoted infra, p. 147). 

(y) Cf. Grote, History of Oreece, vol. vii., p. 109. 
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tions, conclusions were not seldom reached that appeared to 
hostile or unsympathetic hearers as complete inversions of 
generally accepted views — as (we might say) a ‘‘ transvaluation 
of values.’’ For example, Plato represents Socrates as speaking 
of the uses of rhetoric — that it enables a man to expose his own 
injustice and to petition for speedy punishment, to defend himself 
against an enemy as well as to prevent the punishment of an 
enemy ; whereupon Callicles asks Socrates whether he is in 
earnest or only joking. “ For if you are in earnest, and what you 
say is true, is not the whole of human life turned upside down ; 
and are we not doing, as would appear, in everything the opposite 
of what we ought to be doing ? ” (z). 

Thus we have in the first place a destructive or purgative pro- 
cess. The aim of Socrates, like that of Bacon, was to throw aside 
current theories and notions, which were never thoroughly inves- 
tigated or revised, and apply his intellect, so purged, afresh to 
facts (a). As Plato says of the method of education that is to be 
followed by good and true teachers philosophers ”) : They 
will begin by taking the state and the manners of men, from which, 
as from a tablet, they will rub out the picture and leave a clean 
surface ” (6). The mind of one who is to be effectually educated 
is never a tabula rasa : it is full of prejudices, errors, confused 
ideas, which make up “ the conceit of knowledge without the 
reality ” ; and this Socrates sought to remove by his refutative 
dialectic, and to substitute for it as far as possible more accurate 
principles that might be reasoned out in the process of investi- 
gation. 

Xenophon, explaining how Socrates trained the dialectic 
capacity of his intimates, says (c) : 

He held that if a man knew the nature of a given thing, he 
could also explain it to others ; on the contrary, if he had not 
that knowledge, it was not surprising that he should stumble 
himself and also mislead others (d). It was for this reason that 


( 2 ) Oorgias, 481 a ~b. Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 19. 

(а) Bacon, Nov. Organ. 1. 97, in Works, od. Spedding (London, 1867), vol. i., 
p. 201 : “ Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantia et rigore inventus est, ut decre- 
verit et sibi imposuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, et 
intellectum abrasum et aequuin ad particularia de integro applicare.” 

(б) Repuh. vi. 601 a. 

(c) Mem. iv. 6. 1. 

{d) Or, “ Socrates believed that anyone who knew the nature of anything 
would be able to let others into his secret ; but, failing that knowledge, he 
thought the best of men would be but blind leaders of the blind, stumbling 
themselves and causing others to stumble also.” 
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he never ceased inquiring with his associates into the nature of 
things ” (e). 

Socrates usually regarded himself not as a teacher in the strict 
sense of the term (though in the larger sense he was one of the 
very greatest teachers that ever lived), but as a fellow-inquirer ; 
not as one who seeks to impart set instruction from without, but 
as one who is desirous of educing knowledge from within. He 
sometimes professed, indeed, that he applied a maieutic art 
fiaievTtK'q) (/), that is to say, that he acted merely as an 
intellectual obstetrician aiding his companion to deliver himself 
of his ideas. Hence he thought — ^pursuing the same figure — that 
the ideal joint examination is that which is vitalised by sympathy 
between the parties, which is stimulated by noble love, so that 
their intelligences fructify each other and their souls become 
pregnant with noble thoughts and feelings. 

Holding that his function was to educe knowledge rather than 
instil it, he frequently proclaimed his own ignorance on the sub- 
ject in hand. This attitude of his was, generally speaking, quite 
serious, and not part of his customary irony. His mission was in 
the main to expose false knowledge ; he did not explicitly under- 
take to supply true knowledge in its place ; and he often expressed 
a regret that he could do no more. In the Meno, for example, 
Socrates is made to say : 

“ I literally do not know what virtue is, and much less whether 
it is acquired by teaching or not. And I myself, Meno, living as 
I do in this region of poverty, am as poor as the rest of the citizens ; 
and I confess with shame that I know literally nothing about 
virtue ; and when I do not know the ' quid ’ of anything how can 
I know the ‘ quale ’ ” 

Aristotle says of Socrates’ attitude in this respect : 

Socrates put questions, but gave no answers ; for he pro- 
fessed not to know ” {h). And yet he gave very many answers, 
as the previous chapters amply show — answers that shed a new 
light on subjects that had hitherto been obscure or misunderstood 
or entirely unexamined. When he did not give any answer, it 
was because he realised that he had not any that could bear his 


(e) Or, “ * What is this among things ? and what is its definition ? ’ — such 
was the ever-recurrent question for whicJi he sought an answer.” (This and the 
preceding note are Dakyns’ : Works of Xsnopfion, vol. iii., pt. i., pp. 166, 167.) 
C£. Plato, PoUticuSf 286 d (quoted supra, p. 146). 

(/ ) Cf, Theaet, 148 e-160. 

(g) Plato, Meno, 71 b. Cf. Charmides, 176 a ; Theaet, 160 c. 

(A) De Sophist, Elenchis, xxxiv. 3 : ^ircl ical 5tct rovro l^wKpdrijs iipdra, qvk 
&>fxo\6y€i yap quk udivat. 
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own mo 3 t exacting dialectic test ; it was not, in such cases, 
through affected modesty, and it certainly was not through a 
desire to tease and perplex his collocutors by giving them puzzles 
and concealing their solutions. There has been much controversy 
on this point ; but we may accept the view of Grote ; . The 

Platonic commentators usually present the dialogues in a dif- 
ferent light, as if such modesty on the part of Socrates was alto- 
gether simulated ; as if he was himself, from the beginning, 
aware of the proper answer to his own questions, but refrained 
designedly from announcing it ; nay, sometimes, as if the answers 
were in themselves easy, and as if the respondents who failed 
must be below par in respect of intelligence. This is an erroneous 
conception. ThejpaestioM put by Socrates, though relating to 
familiar topics, are always difficult ; they are often even impos- 
sible to answer, because they postulate and require to be assigned 
a common objective concept which is not to be found. They only 
appear easy to one who has never attempted the task of answering 
under the pressure of cross-examination. Most persons indeed 
never make any such trial, but go on affirming confidently as if 
they knew, without trial. It is exactly against such illusory con- 
fidence of knowledge that Socrates directs his questions : the fact 
belongs to our days no less than tojhisj’ (i). f 

This serious confession of ignorance is quite different from that 
shy self -depreciation, that feigned modesty or affected simplicity 
which was part of his customary irony, — a rich, delightful, 
annoying, perplexing, stimulating irony that was inseparable 
from the dialectic procedure. Sometimes it is really difficult to 
believe that the insinuating way he had of belittling himself wa3 
not serious. However, this self -depreciation of his presented a 
marked contrast to the boastful and swaggering attitude {aXaCoveCa) 
assumed by many of the Sophists. 

When Socrates became a notable figure in Athens, and his 
prowess in controversy became a by-word, his assumption of total 
ignorance on the subject debated was commonly deemed to be 
teasing affectation, simulated condescension, or wily paradox. 
In a conversation on justice between Socrates and Hippias of 
Elis, the famous Sophist, as described by Xenophon, Hippias 
announced that he was going to make some remarks which 
nobody would be able to controvert. Socrates was overjoyed 
(ostensibly). 

{i) Grote, Plaio and the Other Compa/nions of Socrates, 3 vols., 2nd ed. (London, 
1867), vol. i., p. 323. 
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‘ By Hera ! ’ (he exclaimed), ‘ what a blessing to have dis- 
covered ! Now we shall have no more divisions of opinion on 
points of right and wrong ; judges will vote unanimously ; citizens 
will cease wrangling ; there will be no more litigation, no more 
party faction, states will reconcile their differences, and wars are 
ended. For my part I do not know how I can tear myself away 
from you, until I have heard from your own lips all about the 
grand discovery you have made.’ 

‘ You shall hear all in good time ’ (Hippias answered), ' but 
not until you make a plain statement of your own belief. What 
is justice ? We have had enough of your ridiculing all the rest of 
the world, questioning and cross-examining first one and then 
the other, but never a bit will you render an account to any one 
yourself or state a plain opinion upon a single topic ’ ” (k). 

Plato also gives several illustrations of this attitude of Socrates. 
The first book of the Republic contains a delightful one (Z). 
Socrates and Thrasymachus together with some others are dis- 
cussing justice, and the hot-headed Sophist cries out against 
Socrates’ questioning and his ironical refusal to answer. (It is 
Socrates himself who is represented as giving the account of the 
discussion.) 

“ ‘ What folly has possessed you, Socrates ? ’ he said, with a 
roar. ‘ Why have you been knocking under to one another in this 
silly way ? [Polemarchus had been expressing his agreement 
with Socrates.] I say that if you want really to know what justice 
is, you should not only ask but answer, and you should not seek 
honour to yourself from the refutation of an opponent, but have 
your own answer ; for there is many a one who can ask and cannot 
answer. And now I will not have you say that justice is duty or 
advantage or profit or gain or interest, for this sort of nonsense 
will not do for me ; I must have clearness and accuracy.’ 

“ I was panic-stricken at his words, and could not look at him 
without trembling. Indeed, I believe that if I had not fixed my 
eye upon him, I should have been struck dumb ; but when I saw 
his fury rising, I looked at him first, and I was therefore able to 
reply to him. 

' Thrasymachus,’ I said, with a quiver, ‘ don’t be hard upon us. 
Polemarchus and I may have been guilty of a little mistake in the 
argument, but I can assure you that the error was not inten- 
tional. If we were seeking for a piece of gold, you would not 


{h) X«n., iv. 4. S-9 <D€kkyns’ translation). 
(I) Bepvb. L 590 b-357 a. 
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imagine that we were “ knocking under to one another/^ and so 
losing our chance of finding it. And why, when we are seeking 
for justice, a thing more precious than many pieces of gold, do you 
say that we are weakly yielding to one another and not doing 
our utmost to get at the truth ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ How characteristic of Socrates ! ’ he replied, with a bitter 
laugh ; ‘ that’s your ironical way ! Did I not foresee — did I not 
tell you all, that he would refuse to answer, and try irony or any 
other shift, in order that he might avoid answering ? ’ ” 

Now irony is a species of humour ; and the Socratic irony was 
a peculiar species of Socrates’ humour — an all-pervading humour, 
which entered into his very marrow, which manifested itself con- 
stantly in the sphere of intellectual conception as well as in that 
of moral judgment, which formed such a striking counterpart to 
the visionary and zealous side of his nature. His humour led him 
to do quaint and eccentric things, and to say whimsical things 
about himself. It must have been partly the humorous disparage- 
ment of himself, his humble declaration — in view of his lofty and 
transcendent ideal — that he was no better than others, or that he 
was no better than he should be, that gave rise to such defamatory 
statements as were circulated by Aristoxenus, the enemy of the 
Socratic schools (m). 

The accustomed irony ” (€loo0vLa dpwveia) of Socrates sprang 
from that rich many-sided sense of humour of his, which saved 
him from becoming a fiery uncompromising reformer that lashes 
the aberrations of his fellow-men. His great fund of humour 
enabled him, in the prosecution of his arduous task, to look with 
a tolerant eye at human shortcomings, at the incongruity between 
what men claimed and boasted about and what they achieved, to 
bear with patience and composure the greater as well as the lesser 
hypocrisies and dissimulations of mankind, and even to turn a 
deaf ear to derision and insult not infrequently encountered in 
the course of his life. 

It was in his irony, too, that the sense of his advantage over his 
fellows found expression : he was aware of his own ignorance, 
they were unconscious of theirs. Herein lies the essential purport 
of this irony. 

‘'Properly speaking,” says Zeller, “it consists in this, that 
Socrates without any positive knowledge, and only prompted by 
the desire for knowledge, addresses himself to others, in the hope 


(m) Cf. Jackson, in Ency, Brit., s. v. Socrates, p. S33, col. 1. 
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of learning from them what they know, but that in the attempt 
to discover it, by a critical analysis of their notions, their sup- 
posed Imowledge itself vanishes. In its widest acceptation, irony 
is the dialectical or the critical side of the Socratic method, and it 
assumes its peculiar form owing to the presupposed ignorance of 
him who uses it for his instrument ’’ (w). 

This irony, which became in the eyes of his fellow-creatures a 
characteristic feature of Socrates, could hardly have been a play- 
ful mask or an elaborate jest : for it continued throughout the 
whole of his manhood, even to the very end amidst the most 
pathetic scenes, in the most tragic circumstances. It was not, 
moreover, Socrates himself who claimed the possession of this 
dialectic weapon ; it was rather his antagonists who ascribed it 
to him, considering him as cunning as a fox {etpcov), in an uncom- 
plimentaiy sense. Professor Burnet says that ‘‘ the Scots word 
‘ canny ’ (not always a term of praise) comes nearest in meaning 
to the Greek ” (o) ; but an examination of its use shows that it is 
not an adequate equivalent. Now in the practice of Socrates the 
originally derogatory meaning of ‘'irony ” gradually vanished ; 
it became allied to a charming urbanity and suave self-possession, 
and was in keeping with the refined geniality of the Attic intellect 
and the debonair graces of Athenian social life. 

Though Socrates’ irony was aimed so persistently at pretended 
wisdom, at the “ conceit of knowledge,” it did not involve a 
derisive assumption that truth was altogether undisco verable. It 
recognised the difficulty of the search, the necessary equipment 
for conducting it, but it did not despair about the eventual result. 
There was nothing nihilistic or sceptical in the Socratic irony. 

When Socrates and his collocutors were engaged in their joint 
quest, he was fully aware of the great difficulty involved, whilst 
they were usually cocksure about their own contribution. Socrates, 
in his ironical attitude, playfully assumed that they could enlighten 
him — on their part they were seriously confident they could do 
so ; so that he had good ground for questioning them, and thereby 
earnestly endeavoured to elicit from them anything that might be 
relevant and helpful for solving the question at issue. Without 
this irony he would scarcely have been, able to devote himself to 
his all-absorbing task of cross-examining those who claimed the 
possession of this or that branch of knowledge ; and with it he 
was also able to relieve the monotony of a protracted catechetical 

(w) JZeller, JSocraies and the Socratic Schools, Eng. trans., pp. 106-106, 

(o) Oreek Philosophy, p. 132. 
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process, and to avoid the pedantry of a self-constituted teacher 
as well as the prepossession of a special pleader (p). His irony, 
however, never took the form of a malicious expectation of hurling 
his interlocutors, without their suspecting it, on the horns of a 
dilemma, or annihilating them by the negative arm of the 
elenchus. Indeed, his irony was always kindly and even generous ; 
it was far removed from cynicism or from that caustic humour 
which celebrates petty victories in controversy, or seeks (as 
Cicero {q) and other ancient writers (r) erroneously believed) to 
humiliate or ridicule opponents who have been defeated or who 
have become entangled in hopeless difficulties. 

At times Socrates dissimulated his own convictions — so eager 
was he to test them impartially by elaborate reasoning applied 
in the course of the conversation. Thus his irony generally 
implied a certain non-committal spirit. In the recognition of his 
limited knowledge he was sincere and conscientious, so that he 
refused to commit himself further than his knowledge sanctioned ; 
though he also deliberately abstained from committing himselij 
when he was in possession — and knew it — of the requisite know- 
ledge on a given point. 

We may conclude this brief account of the alluring Socratic 
irony with an excellent passage taken from an able commentator 
who, speaking of Socrates’ seriousness in professing himself the 
votary of Eros, says (5) : 

“ But with this seriousness was mixed in large measure that 
humorous affectation of qualities the opposite of his own which 
the Greeks knew as the dpeovua of Socrates. Intellectually the 
acutest man of his age, he represents himself in all companies as 
the dullest person present. Morally the purest, he affects to be 
the slave of passion, and borrows the language of gallantry to 
describe a benevolence too exalted for the comprehension of his 
contemporaries. He is by turns an ipaorrris [a lover], a TTpoaycoyo^ 
[procurer], a ixacrrpoTTos [pander] (^), a ixatcvnKos [man-midwife] (u), 


(p) Cf. Grote, History of Greece, vol. vii., pp. 123-124. 

(g) Cicero, Brutus, c. 86, par. 292 ; “. . . Ironiam illam . . . facetam et 
elegantem puto. Est enim et minime inepti hominis et eiusdem etiam faceti, 
quum de sapientia disceptetur, hanc sibi ipsum detrahere, eis tribuere illudentem, 
qui earn sibi adrogant, ut apud Platonem Socrates in caelum effert laudibus 
Protagoram, Hippiam, Prodicum, Gorgiam, caeteros, se autem omnium rerum 
inscium fingit et rudem. ” Cf. De not. deor, i. 34. 93. 

(r) Cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 19. See Grote, History of Greece, vol. vii., p. 124, note. 

(s) W. H. Thompson, The Phaedrus of Plato (London, 1868), Appendix I., 
p. 163. 

(0 Xen., 8ymp. iii. 10. 

(u) Theaet, 161 e. 
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disguising the sanctity of his true vocation by names suggestive of 
vile or ridiculous images. The same spirit of whimsical paradox 
leads him, in Xenophon’s Banquet, to urge that his own satyr-like 
visage was superior in beauty to that of the handsomest man 
present. That this irony was to some extent calculated is more 
than probable ; it disarmed ridicule by anticipating it, it allayed 
jealousy and propitiated envy : and it possibly procured him 
admission into gay circles from which a more solemn teacher 
would have been excluded. But it had for its basis a real great- 
ness of soul, a hearty and unaffected disregard of popular opinion, 
a perfect disinterestedness, an entire abnegation of self. He made 
himself a fool that others by his folly might be made wise ; he 
humbled himself to the level of those among whom his work lay 
that he might raise some few among them to his own level ; he 
was ‘ all things to all men, if by any means he might win some.’ ” 

It was said above that the first step in the Socratic dialectic was 
confutation or destruction — the negative side of the process ; but 
there was also a constructive or positive side, though it was not 
so conspicuous as the former. 

After examining a number of instances — admitted facts taken 
from daily life, and generally accepted maxims — and drawing an 
analogy between them, Socrates proceeded step by step from one 
point of agreement to another, until he extracted the common 
element or elements, which he considered to be the very essence 
of the thing or quality in question. Having determined by this 
inductive process the underlying Xoyos or principle, he formulated 
or endeavoured to formulate a definition, which was for him 
therefore the declaration of the inner capacity of which the thing 
to be defined is the outer manifestation ” {x). Then he applied 
the definition, in turn, to particular cases. By this method of 
bringing back the argument to its true starting-point,” observes 
Xenophon, “ even the disputant himself would be affected and 
the truth become manifest to his mind ” (2/). These definitions he 
did not, of course, regard as final, but merely as a tentative con- 
tribution to the gradual structure of knowledge, which must ever 
stand the test of reason under the most searching dialectic 
scrutiny. 

\ It was not the purpose of Socrates to create a system of true 
knowledge as a substitute for the prevailing false knowledge. His 

(x) Cf. Boutroux, Historical Studies in Philosophy, Eng. trans., p. 44. 

(y) Mem* iv. 6 . 14. 
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main object was to introduce and insist on the right method to 
be used for attaining true knowledge, and his definitions^sharply 
disc^fficrinating for the first time genus, species, and individuals — 
v^m^tende^to illustrate the application of this method and to 
show the kind of foundation that is necessary for the subsequent 
structure. TThis process of induction and the provisional defini- 
tions established by it constitute, therefore, the logical sub- 
stratum of the Socratic method, of which the formal aspect is 
co-operative discussion by question arid answer;.) 

The great desire of Socrates was to make men express them- 
selves accurately (z ) — truth rather than style being the object of 
speech {a ) — to establish clear ideas,| to get rid of confusion of 
thought, rather than remove ignorancei; for in the age of Socrates, 
as in other ages, the intellectual stock-in-trade of people contained 
a multitude of confused ideas, some handed down by tradition in 
general, some due to bad education, some to accident or credulity 
or careless misinterpretation (6). Hence Socrates perpetually 
emphasised that it was indispensable to secure the accurate use of 
language the employment of terms with clearly-defined and un- 
ambiguous meanings, which should be consistently preserved in 
their respective contexts ;Cior words are the vehicles of thought^ 
and loosely used words must produce looseness of thought, (c). 
As Socrates is made to say — and the oteervation has profounder 
implications than appear at first sight ifTo use words wrongly is 
not only an evil in itself, but it also infects the soul with evi}J(d). 

Socrates thirsted for pure concepts ” (e% and he believed that 
true knowledge could be attained, though it did not yet exist.. 
He insisted that mere sense-perceptions could not in themselves 
be relied upon ; before being accepted as proper material for 


{z) To the majority of the Athenians it seemed an affectation and triviality 
to pay scrupulous regard to precision of thought and speech : ri dKpt^oKoyla 
fiiKpoirpeirh, Aristot., Eth. Nic, iv. 4, p. 1122 b. Cf. Aristot., Met. ii. 3, p. 996 a; 
Plato, Theaet. 184 c, where Socrates is made to say : “ The free use of words and 
phrases, rather than minute precision, is generally characteristic of a liberal 
education, and the opposite is pedantic ; but sometimes precision is necessary.” 
Diog. Laert. ii. 19, refers to a passage in Timon’s Silli about Socrates’ mockery of 
fine speeches. 

(а) Cf. Apol. 18 a. 

(б) Cf. Bacon, Nov. Organ, i. 97, in Works (ed. Spedding), vol. i., p. 201 : 
“ Itaque ratio ilia humana quam habemus, ex multa fide et multo etiam casu, 
nec non ex puerilibus quas primo hausimus notionibus, farrago quaedam est et 
congeries.” 

(c) The Athenians in the time of Socrates had but rudimentary conceptions 
of grammatical relationships as well as of logical classification. Cf . A. Grftfenhan, 
Oeschichte der Klassiachen Philologie im Mterthum, 4 vols. (Bonn, 1846), vol. i, 
66, 89 seq. 

(d) Phaedo, 116 e. 

(e) Gomperz, op. cU., vol. ii., p. 46. 
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knowledge they must be subjected to critical investigation, that 
is to say, they must satisfy the dictates of reason, in which — 
despite the contemporary invasions of scepticism — he placed an 
unswerving faith and hope. Nothing could be truly known tmless 
it were based on general conceptions so established ,( / ). ‘‘ It is 
not to multiply proselytes,” Grote says, “ or to procure authorita- 
tive assent — but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, 
foreknowing and consistent agents, capable of forming conclu- 
sions for themselves and of teaching others — as well as to force 
them into that path of inductive generalisation whereby alone 
trustworthy conclusions can be formed — that the Socratic method 
aspires ” (^). 

Thus, in his devastating dialectic method, as in his unparalleled 
life, his striking personal characteristics, and his uncompromising 
doctrines, Socrates presented a conspicuous contrast to the age in 
which he lived. ^ He could not but come into conflict with it ; and 
he could not, therefore, but arouse hostility against him among all 
sections of society.\ It is this hostility and how it led to his 
indictment that we Jiave now to consider. ^ 


( / ) Cf. Xen., Mem. iv. 6. 1 ; iv. 6. 12. 
Ig) History of Qreecet vol. vii., p. 130. 




CHAPTER VII 


HOSTILITY TO SOCBATES. — POPULAR PREJUinCE 

^rjyLrj yap re KaKrj TriXerai Kov^rj fiev aeipai 
pela pLoX i apyaXer] Se (ftipeiv, ;^aAe77T7 S^arrodeadai. 
fffT^p^rj S'ovrtS' TrdpLTTav dnoXXorai, rjvripa noXXol 

Xaol (ffYjpLL^OVCrL * ^€0? VV TLS €OT6 Kol avT'q . 

(Hesiod.) 

(How easily some light report of ill 
Is set on foot, how grievous ’tis to bear, 

How hard to throw aside. Ne’er rumour dies 
That has been spread abroad by common talk, 

For she is counted ’mongst the immortal gods.) 

^Avorjroraroi yap elaiv ot XoyoTroiovvres > 

(Demosthenes.) 

(Most senseless are the fabricators of rumours.) 

Nihil est autem tarn voluere quam maledictum ; nihil facilius 
emittitur ; nihil citius excipitur, nihil latius dissipatur. 

(Cicero.) 

(Nothing flies so fast as calumny ; nothing is easier to utter ; nothing 
is more readily listened to, and nothing spreads more widely.) 

It has been suggested by a recent writer (a) that there is no 
evidence to show that Socrates had been an object of popular 
dislike till the time of his prosecution, and that the attack of the 
comic writers expressed only the views of a group of literary men. 
The latter part of this statement is an unjustifiable assumption, 
which will be considered in the following chapter (it will, indeed, 
be indirectly refuted, to some extent, even in this chapter) ; the 
former part is an erroneous pronouncement. To say that there 
is no evidence, when we have actually on record the numerous 
statements of Plato and Xenophon, and, what is more, Socrates’ 
own express declaration before his judges (the essence of which is 
not rejected by that writer, who has even built up a life of Socrates 
on Plato’s evidence {h) ) is, to say the least, a strange and un- 
accountable assertion. (We may add also, in the meantime, the 
caution that even if positive evidence of his being the object of 


(а) A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica (Oxford, 1911), “ The impiety of Socrates,’* 
pp. 1-39 ; at p. 1. 

(б) It is right to add that Professor Taylor’s paper, Plato's Biography of 
Socrates^ appeared subsequently (1917) ; but there is nothing in it that modifies 
his previous statement. 
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popular dislike were not available, this does not, of course, prove 
that Socrates was not popularly disliked. When we consider the 
labours of pioneers, the difficulties of ardent souls in advance of 
their time who are possessed of a burning zeal to lead their fellow- 
creatures to the light, and who persistently goad them — like a 

gadfly ” — to quicken and chasten their intellect, we are justified 
in believing, through our commonsense and our knowledge of the 
experience of other great innovators, that much hostility must 
have been engendered thereby. But in the case of Socrates we 
have no need to rely on such an a priori inference : for there is 
evidence ample and irrefutable.) 

Now, it is within all human experience that nobody, especially 
one who is inflated with self-esteem, likes to be humiliated or to 
be '' shown up,” above all before other people. Those who pre- 
tend to be philanthropists, and are exposed as selfish schemers do 
not conceive affection for the one who has exposed them ; those 
who lay claim to certain knowledge or to some particular capacity 
or power, and are demonstrated by a keen and persistent critic to 
be ignorant or to be impudent shams are not wont to express 
their gratitude to their assailant. In every popular assembly, 
indeed in the daily experience of all of us, we see exhibitions of 
jealousy, spite, and antagonism manifested by people against 
those who prove them to be sailing under false colours. And long 
after such discomfiture or unmasking, even when it appears to 
have been forgotten, an unpleasant memory of the experience 
often remains with the victims. 

In seeking a reliable conclusion on such a question, we must, 
then, have regard to commonsense and to the universal experience 
of mankind ; we cannot confine ourselves strictly to demanding 
direct and explicit documentary evidence for every inference that 
is warranted by commonsense. But, apart from this, the whole 
tenor of the Socratic writings of Plato and Xenophon shows cir- 
cumstantially and indubitably that the activities of Socrates 
aroused in various quarters jealousy, enmity, spite, and rancour 
against him ; that he was openly abused and reviled from time 
to time. Now the testimony of Plato and Xenophon is, of course, 
posthumous evidence as regards Socrates, and therefore could not 
have been utilised for the purpose of his defence at the trial ; but 
we are not concerned at present with the point of view of his 
judges and with their consideration of the available evidence as 
it existed then and as it was submitted to them. In other words, 
our inquiry at present is not a legal one, but a historical one ; that 
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is to say, our question is, Is there evidence for ns to show that 
Socrates was popularly disliked ? 

It has been suggested also that the hatred of Socrates could not 
have been very serious, seeing that he was for so long a period 
allowed to continue his vocation unmolested by the law. But 
this is obviously an illogical argument. The fact of such non- 
molestation is certainly good evidence that Socrates was not pro- 
secuted for a long time (if the tautology be excused) : it is by no 
means evidence that he was not disliked by many people, includ- 
ing even the governing authorities. 

Plato makes Socrates say (c) that the Athenians will pardon a 
man for possessing wisdom, but not for his teaching it, that is, of 
course, teaching that is not to their taste. Even if such an obser- 
vation is not historical, its evidentiary value as to the attitude of 
the public towards such a new teacher as Socrates was is not 
impaired. (So many readers are apt to lose sight of this point 
that it needs to be emphasised.) And this new teacher was one 
who gave men no peace, whether they were rich or poor, high or 
low, who kept on stirring them up and asking them awkward 
questions, everywhere, in season and out of season. Socrates is 
represented as saying to his judges that he “ is a sort of gadfly 
given to the State by the god ; and the State is like a great and 
noble steed which is tardy in its motions owing to its very size, 
and requires to be stirred into life. I am that gadfly which God 
has given the State, and all day long and in all places am always 
fastening upon you, arousing and persuading and reproaching 
you. ... I dare say that you may feel out of temper (like a 
person who is suddenly awakened from sleep), and you think that 
you might easily strike me dead as Anytus advises, and then you 
would sleep on for the remainder of your lives, unless God in his 
care of you sent you another gadfly (d). 

Many who were thus fastened on, stirred up, mercilessly ques- 
tioned, and exposed became, without Socrates’ desiring it, 
laughing-stocks to beholders, who enjoyed and sometimes 
applauded the exposure. P Socrates is represented as saying to 
his judges that people dmighted in continually conversing with 
him and listening to his conversation, because they liked to wit- 
ness the cross-examination of pretenders to knowledge — ^they 
were so amused by it (e). To turn men inside out, especially the 


(c) Cf. Euthyph. 3 c. 

(d) Apol. 30 e-31 a. 

(e) Apoh 33 c. 
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pretentious, the pompous, and the conceited, is as enjoyable to 
spectators, as it is hateful to the victims : all the more so, when 
it is done with such delightful irony, with such tantalising bland- 
ness and self-possession. But the operation, alas ! has its after- 
math of bitterness and hate. Men are grateful to a surgeon who 
discovers in their bodies a malignant growth and endeavours 
to remove it ; they give little thanks to one who discovers in 
their minds a canker — a “ lie in the soul — and endeavours to 
remove it. 

I do not much wonder,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ at the violence of 
the hatred which Socrates had provoked. He had, evidently, a 
thorough love for making men look small. There was a meek 
maliciousness about him which gave wounds such as must have 
smarted long, and his command of temper was more provoking 
than noisy triumph and insolence would have been ” (/). 

We may accept this description — except the maliciousness ” 
(unless it was used in the French sense, and apparently it was 
not). ‘‘ Maliciousness ” implies ill-will, a desire to do harm : 
Socrates was far from desiring to do harm to anyone ; it was not 
maliciousness — it was the beneficence of the intellectual surgeon 
who had to use, with a view to purging and healing, a sharp 
lancet for pricking swollen pretentiousness, self-sufficiency, and 
hypocrisy. 

To make matters worse, Socrates did not take fees ; he ‘‘ poured 
himself out ” to everybody indiscriminately, and he said he was 
even prepared to pay for listeners, if he could not get them other- 
wise. This practice in the first place incensed the Sophists, who 
charged fees, and who sometimes tried to entice some of Socrates’ 
hearers ; secondly, it made others think that his teaching could 
not be of great value, seeing that he imparted it to everybody 
gratuitously. And to the minds of those who objected to his 
teaching, the fact that he imparted it gratuitously aggravated 
his offence. 

Moreover, in every age there are numbers of people of conser- 
vative tendency, who are strongly attached to inveterate custom 
and tradition, who do not relish liberty of speech and free expres- 
sion of views in the Press on the part of such as are animated by a 
spirit of innovation, a sceptical disposition, a proneness to apply 
with thoroughness and pertinacity the test of reason to cherished 
convictions and institutions. We see this in every country. 

(/) G. 0, Trevelyan, I/ife and Letters of Lord Macaiday (London, 1908), 
chap, xiii., p. 603. (P>om his diary for July, 1853.) 
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Other peoples, besides the Athenians, have had a dislike foi 
enlighteners. In England, for example, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth conservative 
judges, ministers of State, and Members of Parliament, appealing 
to ‘‘ the wisdom of their ancestors,” expressed their horror at the 
attempts of good, wise, and unselfish men to humanise a little the 
existing criminal law with all its barbarism, excesses, inconsis- 
tencies, and consequent miscarriages of justice (g). Similarly 
with other epochs of innovation and reform. And so it was in the 
Periclean age. There were those who detested what they regarded 
as the busybody and inflammatory activities of Socrates. They 
misinterpreted the purpose and exaggerated the danger of the 
destructive elenchus ; they failed to see its importance as a pre- 
paratory function for paving the way to better knowledge ; and 
they were altogether blind to the constructive element of the 
Socratic dialectic. 

The suspicion and disquietude of such people must have been 
intensified by the fact that Socrates addressed himself with such 
unremitting ardour and relentless reasoning to fundamental 
notions, which to their minds were beyond doubt and contro- 
versy. He actually had the temerity to raise such questions as : 
What is justice ? What is piety ? What is virtue ? What is 
temperance ? What is courage ? When may a State be con- 
sidered efficient ? Is democracy really the best form of govern- 
ment ? What is a man’s real good ? What are the true interests 
of a nation ? and so on. To ask questions like these seemed to 
people with settled, though unexamined, beliefs to be stirring up 
trouble. But to pursue these enquiries in such great detail and 
with such unabated obstinacy, and to reveal contradictions and 
absurdities in generally accepted views and institutions seemed like 
the sinister procedure of an irresponsible revolutionary. 

The wonder is, indeed, that he was allowed to prosecute his 
vocation undisturbed for so long a time. Besides, Socrates, 
though he was one of the very greatest of the sons of men, was 
not an impeccable god. He used a drastic instrument — ^thel 
dialectic nmthod — that was liable to be abused, and sometimes 
he carried it to excess. Even taking Plato’s polished dialogues in 
themselves, which were written after the event and with suflBicient 
time for careful consideration and adjustment, we observe here 
and there a weakness in the argument, a failure to take into 


(g) Cf. the pfwseiit writer’s TAree Criming Law R^omwr$ (London, 1923). 
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account fully and fairly the contention of an opponent ; and we 
also become sometimes a little irritated by the continuous argu- 
mentativeness, a little weary of the interminable involutions of 
arguments that might have been disposed of more concisely and 
more expeditiously. And it is hard to believe that Socrates’ oral 
discussion pursued its arduous way with such smoothness, with 
such limpid and gloriously beautiful style, and with such engaging 
dramatic variety, as Plato’s written dialogues do ; — and this, in 
spite of the fact that Plato himself, through the mouths of Alci- 
biades and others, pays his master such a magnificent compliment 
for the fascination and effectiveness of his discourse (A). 

The frequent repetitions — ^not altogether avoidable in the 
thoroughgoing and ubiquitous application of his method of 
reasoning from first principles — and the constant use of homely 
and stock illustrations and comparisons — which were appropriate 
enough for the purpose of drawing his conclusions and effective in 
his way of enforcing the result of a particular argument — and his 
unfailing ironical humour : all these peculiarities could not but 
give annoyance to some interlocutors and bystanders. Xenophon 
gives an example (i) in the case of the meeting between Socrates 
and the famous Sophist Hippias of Elis. 

“ Hippias had just arrived at Athens after a long absence, and 
chanced to be present when Socrates was telling his listeners how 
astonishing it was that if a man wanted to get another taught to 
be a shoemaker or carpenter or coppersmith or horseman, he 
would have no doubt where to send him for the purpose (k), 

‘ People say ’ (1), he added, ' that if a man wants to have his horse 
or his ox trained in the right way, there are instructors enough ; 
but if he wants to learn justice himself, or have his son or his slave 
fcaught it, he does not know where to find such instruction.’ 

Hippias, hearing these words, exclaimed in a tone of raillery : 

^ What ! still repeating the same old talk, Socrates, that I long 
ago heard from you ? ’ 

‘ Yes ’ (answered Socrates), ' and what is still more astonishing, 
Hippias, it is about the same old topics too. Now you, I daresay, 
are so learned that you never say the same thing twice over on 
the same subject.’ ” 

We have already referred to Plato’s account of the discussion 


(h) See supra, p. 73. 

(i) Mem. iv. 4. 6~6. 

(Aj) Cf. Plato. Apol. 20 a. 

(1) See Detkyns* note, ad loc., in regard to the text here. 
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between Socrates and Callicles, when the latter exclaimed with 
impatience that Socrates was always talking in the same way, that 
he was continually referring to cobblers and fullers and cooks and 
doctors, as if this had anything to do with the argument (m). 

Again, some people found it awkward and perplexing when 
they were suddenly called upon to use words with strict accuracy 
and with contextual uniformity, and to give reasons for their 
views, without involving themselves in self-contradiction or other 
inconsistency. Cross-examination that brought about this effect 
they called sophistry. Xenophon relates a story of the young 
Alcibiades, then a disciple of Socrates and more or less an imitator 
of the Socratic method of discussion. He once engaged his 
guardian, the great Pericles, in a discussion on law. Pericles, 
finding himself in difficulties over definitions, and being compelled 
to retract one statement, and to assent to another that appeared 
doubtful in its novelty, observed : ‘‘At your age we were clever 
hands at such quibbles ourselves. It was just such subtleties 
which we used to practise our wits upon ; as you do now, if I 
mistake not ” (n). 

Now, there was a world of difference in the attitude, aim, and 
mode of reasoning of Socrates from the attitude, aim, and mode 
of reasoning of the Sophists. But sections of the people who 
became aware of the pernicious influence of many of the Sophists (o) 
put him in the same category with them ; and some people, no 
doubt quite conscientiously, came to regard him as a veritable 
arch-Sophist. He employed against the Sophists, it was thought, 
their own weapons and defeated them in eristic displays ; so that 
he was accounted to be only more crafty and ingenious than they 
in the tricks and subtleties of argumentation. To unobservant 
citizens, then, to citizens who were ready to jump to conclusions 
from the flimsiest data — ^and such citizens form a great part of 
the population in every coimtry — ^the Socratic cross-examination 
was only the sophistic debating method writ large : the concilia- 
tory tactics of the Sophists adopted towards their fee-paying 
pupils, their superficial investigation of practical affairs, their 
frequent use of quibbling and seductive fallacies, were not dis- 


(m) Qorgiaa, 490 e-491 a. 

(n) Mem, i. 2. 46. 

(o) Of. Plato, iUeno, 91 b, c, 92. Plato puts into the mouth of Anytus, the 
principal accuser of Socrates, these words : I only hope that no friend or 
kinfimAn or acquaintance of mine, whether citizen or stranger, will ever be so 
mad as to allow himself to be corrupted by them ; for they are a manifest pest 
and corrupting influence to those who have to do with them.” 
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tinguished from the Socratic search for truth and profound 
inquiry into fundamentals. 

Again, not only Socrates’ method but also his doctrines gave 
offence. The expression of his ideas generally seemed to many as 
impertinent as it was paradoxical. To hold seriously that virtue 
was the same as knowledge, when everybody knew there was a 
great difference between them ; to confess — as he did at times — 
that he did not know what virtue was, when everybody was 
certain about it ; to hold that no man was or did evil of his own 
free will, when there were both in public and private life so many 
examples clearly showing the contrary ; that no man should do 
harm to his enemies, when life’s experience proved that such for- 
bearance was fatal ; that only the wisest should govern the State 
or command the army, when he himself admitted he did not know 
what wisdom was and often demonstrated to his own and his 
friends’ satisfaction that there were no wisest ; that each one 
should apply the test of reason to everything, even sons to the 
claims, capabilities, and authority of their fathers, when all the 
while he showed that nobody possessed adequate reasoning skill, 
and when all fathers knew that they possessed greater knowledge 
and competence than their sons ; — to advance such views aroused 
difl&dence and suspicion on all sides, and made many convention- 
loving citizens think that Socrates took a wicked delight in 
probing things that were obvious to all, in casting doubt on 
matters clear to everybody and accepted by all sane men, and, 
worse still, that he was bent on subverting morals, the foundations 
of political society, paternal authority, and corrupting the young 
men with whom he came into contact. 

Other people took umbrage at his abstention from public and 
political life, while he severely criticised the politicians who did 
devote themselves to public life, and even cast imputations at 
the statesmen of a preceding generation who were generally 
venerated as wise and great patriots. Obviously, the man in the 
street could scarcely refrain from blaming Socrates for stigmatis- 
ing what others did, and yet not doing or attempting anything 
better himself. Such an observer might well think that Socrates 
with all his fussy activities was producing nothing ; that though 
he was always puzzling and pulling everybody to pieces, he was 
himself always doubting, always arriving at negative results, and 
never offering anything tangible. Men complained that questions 
they asked him were answered by him by means of other ques- 
tions put to the questioner, We]^are not surprised, then, that such 
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men, altogether failing to appreciate the real purport of the 
Socratic procedure, thought of Socrates as a useless disturber. 
It was, no doubt, in consequence of this view that many who 
sought such information and skill as could be quickly and advan- 
tageously applied to practical affairs, and who had in vain attended 
the discourses of Socrates, turned to the ready-made instruction 
of the professional Sophists (p). 

Whilst some of the Athenian citizens identified Socrates with 
the Sophists, others confused him with the natural philosophers, 
many of whose doctrines were considered dangerously heterodox. 
But there was far less excuse for making the latter mistake than 
for making the former. However this may be, when a man be- 
comes notorious through his extraordinary character and per- 
sonality, when he propounds novel ideas and inapprehensible 
doctrines, when he is talked about by everybody and is carica- 
tured on the stage {q) for the uproarious laughter of a large mis- 
cellaneous audience, any careless misinterpretation is deemed to 
be applicable. 

To the hostility of sections of the general population was added 
that of certain special classes. The professional Sophists, many of 
whom Socrates regarded as intellectual prostitutes and against 
whom he waged his life-long war, were adepts in the art of vitu- 
peration ; and they were not loath to excite hate and suspicion 
against an object of their own aversion amongst their followers. 
It is, however, very doubtful whether it was the Sophists who had 
instigated Anytus and Meletus to prefer against Socrates the 
charge of impiety and of corrupting the youth. In the first place 
their political influence in Athens was negligible ; and secondly 
they were well aware that a similar accusation might be brought 
against themselves by adherents of Socrates by way of retaliation. 
Thus it is very improbable that they played a direct part in the 
eventual impeachment of Socrates ; but there is no doubt that 
they contributed to increase the volume of hatred against him. 


(p) Of. Xen., Mem, i. 2. 39, 47 ; Plato, Meno, 80 a. The Cleitophon, a dialogue 
that was attributed to Plato in. ancient times, emphasises this. Even if it is 
not a genuine work of Plato, it is admissible as evidence to indicate some, at 
least, of the contemporary views regarding Socrates’ method as compared to 
tliat of the Sophists. The dialogue represents Cleitophon as expressing his 
intention to have recourse to the Sophist Thrasymachus, on the ground that 
Socrates either did not know what virtue was, or he would not tell (410 c) ; 
and he added this observation ; “I will say, Socrates, that you are worth every- 
thing to a man who has not yet undergone the protreptic impulse to virtue ; 
but to one already incited, you are all but an obstacle to his attaining happiness 
through virtue ” (410 e). 

(q) See the following chapter. 
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The poets also bore him a grudge : for he had assimilated them 
in many respects to the Sophists. He reproached them for their 
inability to justify or give an intelligible account of their own 
works, and above all for pretending on the strength of their poetry 
that they possessed wisdom (r). 

The religious views of Socrates were not acceptable to the 
priestly classes nor to the majority of the aristocratic party ; and 
his frequent references to his daemonium increased their distrust 
and hostility. To assail religion, as Socrates did in various parti- 
culars, was considered by those who were opposed to the growing 
scepticism to be tantamount to an attack on the State, inasmuch 
as the State and the national religion were deemed to be in- 
separably associated. 

Not only did Socrates’ actual views, his method of discussion, 
and his abstention from public life excite dislike and hostility ; 
his very habits were misconstrued. To despise what others strive 
for, to live deliberately a life of poverty and almost beggarly 
deprivation was unintelligible to many ; some — mindful of the 
spread of Orphicism and Pythagoreanism — thought it a sinister 
mystification on his part, others a hypocritical affectation and 
cunning concealment of private vice. His physical person was 
unprepossessing and altogether contradictory to established 
notions of comeliness : therefore it was inferred that his mind did 
not conform to his professions. To the ordinary citizen it seemed, 
indeed, in so many things that he was of another world, and that 
he could not fit in at all with the existing Athenian society. 
Alcibiades said that Socrates was like a mask of Silenus con- 
taining a god within : the ordinary citizen saw the Silenus, 
but had not sufficient perception and discernment to recognise 
the god. 

No wonder, then, that Socrates in his address to the judges 
remarked that, in the face of the persistent attacks on him made 
by poets, orators, statesmen, and artisans alike, he could not hope 
to remove, in the short time at his disposal, the prejudice that 
had grown so great (5). And we might add that had there not 
been in Athens a very large measure of toleration in practice 
Socrates would certainly have been put out of the way long before 
he reached his three score and ten. To what extent toleration 
existed, and how far religious intolerance was operative in the 


(r) Cf. Plato, Apia. 22 0 . 
(a) Apol, 24 a. 
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case of his ultimate prosecution we shall consider later (t ) ; but 
for the present it is necessary to supplement our consideration of 
the general prejudice and hostility manifested against Socrates 
by an examination of the attack made by Aristophanes. 


{t) As to toleration in Athens, see infra, p. 216 ; and in regard to the charge of 
irreligion, see infra, chap. xiv. 




CHAPTER VIII 


ATTACK OF THE OLD COMEDY, AND NOTABLY OF ARISTOPHANES, 

Contra potentes nemo est munitus satis ; 

Si vero accessit consiliator maleficus, 

Vis et nequitia quidquid oppugnant, ruit. 

(Phaedrus.) 

(Against the mighty none are fully armed ; 

Join hut with them an evil counsellor, 

Opposed to might and malice nought can stand.) 

Non est jocus esse malignum. 

Nunquam sunt grati, qui nocuere sales. 

(Seneca.) 

(Malice is not jest ; 

There’s nothing pleasing e’er in wit that stabs.) 

In many countries and in many ages there have been wars 
between poetry and philosophy or between poetry and science — 
to take the distinction drawn by De Quincey, between the ‘‘ litera- 
ture of power ” and the ‘‘ literature of knowledge — the former 
representing productions due chiefly to poetic inspiration and 
imagination, to emotional impulse, the latter representing pro- 
ductions due in the main to the operation of reason, to intellectual 
analysis and construction. 

Thus about the middle of the ninth century b.c., the philosopher 
Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the Eleatic school (who 
was also a poet), not only opposed much of the orthodox religion, 
especially the irrational aspect of the anthropomorphic gods, but 
also protested against the general acceptance of the poets Homer 
and Hesiod as teachers of Greece. He saw little more in their 
works than stories of adultery, theft, and deceit held up for the 
admiration of the people. He complained that many things that 
men considered mean and dishonourable were attributed to the 
gods. This reminds us of the later critical views of Socrates in 
regard to the irrational elements of Greek religion, and of the 
powerful onslaught of Plato directed against poetry. Xeno- 
phanes inveighs against his generation for believing that the gods 
are born, have bodies, speak, and dress like men ; and he observes 
that if horses or cows or lions could make images of their gods, 
they would fashion them in the shape of horses, cows, or lions, as 
the case might be. 
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The poets, especially the comic poets, were not slow in retaliate 
ing. From the earliest times comedy showed itself to be opposed 
to new ideas. The conflict between the Old Comedy and philo- 
sophy (or science) may pretty accurately be described as a conflict 
between the spirit of conservatism and that of progress. The Old 
Comedy, which was recognised as a public institution after the 
Persian wars and obtained a place in the national competitions, 
constituted itself a censor of philosophy, science, and art, as well 
as of politics and public life. Assuming an inquisitorial function 
it arrogated to itself, as a French writer remarks, the right of 
exercising police supervision over the various activities within the 
city : ‘‘ L’Ancienne Com^die s’^tait arroge le droit de la police de 
la cite ’’ (a). It constantly assailed the demagogic sycophants, 
though its own house on the score of sycophancy was by no means 
in order (6). 

In their self-imposed functions comic dramatists resorted to 
violent criticisms, unrestrained personal abuse, extravagant 
burlesques, and far-fetched buffoonery. Indeed, during the 
Samian war (439 b.c.) Pericles found it necessary to place for a 
time legislative restrictions on the growing licence of the comic 
playwright, on the ground that it would inspire with prejudice 
the strangers in Athens and citizens of the subject States. Similar 
precautions had to be taken in 416 B.c. 

The first master of comedy was Magnes {fl. c. 460 B.c.), who 
forestalled Aristophanes in the use of a chorus of animals, such as 
birds and frogs. Crates {c. 449-425), in his comedy Beasts, anti- 
cipated Aristophanes’ introduction into his Clouds of the Just 
Reason and the Unjust Reason ; but he was free from the per- 
sonal abuse to which later comic dramatists were given. 

More important than these two writers was Cratinus (c. 450- 
422), who made such audacious attacks on personages (for 
example, Pericles, and Lampon, the seer and exegete, the highest 
authority in Athens on matters of religion), on politics, .philo- 
sophy, newly introduced forms of worship, innovations in music, 
etc., that he received the well-deserved epithet of “ the people’s 
lash.” He extolled the old-fashioned ignorance of reading and 
writing, and deplored the new-fangled education in such super- 
fluous accomplishments ; he contrasted his degenerate age with 
the ‘‘ good old days.” His Panoptae — a nickname for the philo- 
sophers who knew everything ” — ^was probably the forerunner 


(a) J. Denis, La comddie grecque, 2 vols. (Paris, 1886), vol. ii., p. 1. 

(b) Ibid,, p. 2. 
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of Aristophanes’ Clouds (c), in its burlesque of contemporary 
science. Cratinus inveighed against the “ water-theory ” of 
Hippo of Samos, and represented the latter philosopher as regard- 
ing the sky as an oven, and men as cinders enclosed in it. Aris- 
tophanes makes use of a similar jest with regard to Socrates (d). 

Pherecrates produced mythological travesties, made attacks on 
Alcibiades, and brought on the stage Aeschylus, whose merits 
were questioned. 

Telecleides, who flourished at the same time as Cratinus and a 
little earlier than Aristophanes, also attacked Pericles, regarded 
Socrates with detestation, and held him responsible for Euripides’ 
productions, which had so much offended orthodox beliefs and 
sentiments. 

Ameipsias twice defeated Aristophanes in the literary competi- 
tions. His Connus, which took its title from the musician of that 
name mentioned by Socrates as his music-master (e), gained the 
second prize when Aristophanes was third with the famous Clouds 
(423 B.C.), whilst Cratinus was first with his Wine-bottle (UvrlvYj). 
It describes Socrates as a most foolish man, who studied every- 
thing except the way to procure a new cloak, and who ‘‘ was born 
fco spite the cobblers ’’ (/) (that is, because Socrates, like many 
others, went about barefoot). One of the stock jests of the come- 
dians was that when Socrates appeared in a new gaberdine, it was 
declared that he had stolen it, because he could not afford to buy 
one. Such extravagant jests he would not, of course, take seri- 
ously (g). One of the most interesting features of this play, from 
our present point of view, is that its chorus was composed of 

thinkers ” or “ ruminators ” {(ppovnorTaL ) — a significant analogy 
bo the “ thinking-shop ” {(f>povTtarTripiov) of Socrates portrayed 
t)y Aristophanes in the Clouds (A). 

Eupolis (c. 429-411) was a contemporary of Aristophanes ; they 
svere not only rivals but also imitators of each other, and probably 
occasional collaborators. The Flatterers won the first prize, when 
Aristophanes gained the second with his Peace (421 B.C.). Eupolis 
(vas violent in his personal abuse of politicians, philosophers, and 

(c) Of. W. J. Starkie, The Clouds of Aristophanes (London, 1911), p. xxx. 

(d) Clouds, 95-97. 

(e) Plato, Euthyd, 272 c, 295 d. Of. Menexenus, 235 e. 

( / ) Frag. 9, in T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, vol. i„ p. 672 : 
ai/rl rh Kanhy r&v ffKvror6fiuv /ear* 4w4ip«iav y^4vfirai. Cf. Diog. Laert. ii, 28. 

(g) Plutarch relates that when Socrates was once asked if he was annoyed 

>y such representations, he replied that he was chaffed in the theatre as at a 
preat banquet : Ot>K ityavaicrtis, dis6yros, 3^ Xtl^Kparfs ; Al* o^k tlytayt, y&p 

y tTvitrositp fjLtydKqt rf dtdrptp ffXihrTOfiai, (De Educ, Puer,, c. 14, p. 10 c.) 

(h) See imfra, p. 173. 
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generals. In a play of his entitled the DemeSy he held up to scorn 
the Athenian military leaders of the time, and brought back to 
life their great and noble predecessors, Miltiades and Themistocles, 
Aristides and Pericles, that they might witness and lament over 
their decadent city : 

“ Men of lineage fair 

And of wealthy estate 
Once our generals were. 

The noble and great, 

Whom as gods we adored, and as gods they guided and guarded the 
State. 

Things are not as then. 

Ah, how different far 
A manner of men 
Our new generals are, 

The rascals and refuse our city now chooses to lead us to war ! (i). 

For the comic poets in general, things were never as they had 
been ; and new movements and ideas were usually signs of national 
deterioration. Hence Eupolis also disliked religious innovations, 
and assailed particularly the new worship of Cotytto. He was as 
bitter towards Socrates as he was towards Cleon and Alcibiades, 
and the worst profligates. He made fun of Socrates’ poverty, and 
did not conceal his detestation of the philosopher whom he con- 
fused with the meanest class of Sophists and scientific specula- 
tors. ‘‘ I abhor Socrates, that beggarly babbler, whose thoughts 
range through the universe, but how to get a dinner — ^he has taken 
no thought o’ that ” (fc). It is noteworthy that Eupolis described 
Protagoras as a ‘‘ natural philosopher,” though he was no more 
one than Socrates himself. He pictured Protagoras as a blas- 
phemer who searched the heavens and grubbed for his food in 
the dust-hole (Z) ; and Socrates is shown as a guest who stole a 
soup-ladle. The earlier comedians had invariably eulogised the 
'' good old times ” and condemned Pericles the modem ; Eupolis, 
writing after the death of Pericles, also held up to admiration the 
days of yore as well as Pericles who belonged thereto. 

So far as we know now, the most important, the most persistent, 
and the most elaborate onslaught on Socrates was made by Aris- 
tophanes, the greatest exponent of the Old Comedy . Aristophanes 
(448 B.C.--380 B.o.) was, like the other members of the Old Comedy 
group, a conservative. Indeed, a writer of comedy, satire, 

(i) Cited by Bury, History of Greece, p. 428. 

{k) Cited by Starkie, op, dt,, p. xxxiv. 

(1) Frag. 146. 
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burlesque, is usually, if not invariably and inevitably, animated 
by a spirit of conservatism ; for it is deviations from the normal, 
whether in regard to persons or social manifestations, that 
naturally lend themselves to comic, satiric, and farcical treatment, 
which is essentially destructive in its aim. Though at the date 
of the production of his first play, the pseudonymous Banqueters 
(AatraAct?) (427 B.C.), Athens was still the mistress of northern 
Greece and the islands of the Aegean, Aristophanes yearned for 
the glorious days of Marathon and Salamis, when the State was 
served by great and noble families of patriots and heroes. 

Aristophanes saw in the condition and new tendencies of his 
time signs of deterioration on all sides — the military valour, the 
steady morality, the strict education, the honour, the manliness 
and sobermindedness, the decorum and simplicity of the past all 
vanishing (m). He saw, with dismay, the decline of the public 
religion, the introduction of new forms of worship, the spread of 
Orphic and Corybantic mj^steries, the increase of private worship, 
the growth of asceticism and celibacy, the spread of free-thinking 
and atheism {n) : in a word, religious confusion (o). He deplored 
the pernicious activity of the Sophists, with their empty quibbling 
and fallacious reasoning (p), and the fantastic notions of the 
ascetic scientists, the advancement of novel philosophic ideas and 
theories, which he regarded as idle and useless speculation ; he dis- 
liked the busybody apostles of the new learning generally (q)^ and 
particularly the dialectic method of Socrates, with its disturbing 
effect and alleged barren results (r), and he condemned the 
effeminacy of the youth and the neglect of manly pursuits (s). 
Thus in most of his works he poured ridicule on the innovations 
in all phases of life, in education and morals (i^), in religion and 
poetry (more particularly that of Euripides) (u), in manners and 
customs ; as well as on the injurious democratic influence in poli- 
tical, judicial, and military administration, with the resulting 
hordes of turbulent demagogues and impudent sycophants (x) : 
his satirical treatment of Cleon is unsparing and malignant in the 
extreme. 


(m) Cf. Clouds^ 882 ; Knights, 1316 seq. 

(n) Knights, 32. 

(o) See supra, chap. i. 

(p) Clouds ; Frogs, 1491. 

\q) Clouds, 

(r) Clouds, 

(«) Clouds, 1054. 

(t) Bimqueters ; Clouds, 

(m) Frogs ; Thesmophoriazusois ; Athmmans, 393 ssq, 
{x) Wasps ; Achamums ; Knights, 
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And yet, though he attacked democracy he by no means 
favoured the extreme oligarchical party which, actuated by its 
profound aversion from democracy and by its desire to recapture 
its former privileges, would have been prepared to make a trai- 
torous surrender to Sparta (y). Similarly, whilst he was against 
religious innovations, he himself frequently satirised the gods, the 
priests, and the soothsayers, the practice of divination, oracles, 
and various religious ceremonies (z). Perhaps Aristophanes was 
sceptical in many respects and secretly opposed to some of the 
religious traditions, but thought that, in the interests of the State 
and the population at large, the orthodox belief and ritual should 
be maintained (a). Or it may be that he merely criticised certain 
aspects of the national religion by way of jest, for it was generally 
understood that the comedians assumed and were accorded much 
latitude (b). However this may be, we are here concerned, not so 
much with Aristophanes the poet, the sceptic, or the political and 
social censor as such, as with his representation of Socrates and 
its effect on public opinion. And for the consideration of this 
topic the few observations that have so far been made on Aristo- 
phanes and the other comic poets will have prepared the ground. 
First of all, then, we may look at the plot of the Clouds. 

The opening scene is an interior. It is night, and dawn is 
approaching, Strepsiades, formerly a well-to-do countryman, 
now impoverished and driven from his farm into the city, is 
tossing restlessly on his bed ; and close by lies his son Phidippides 
fast asleep. Strepsiades is worried about debts due to the extra- 
vagance of his wife, and especially to the gambling of his aristo- 
cratic horse-racing son (c). He is considering how to extricate 
himself from his difficulties, and, ignorant, credulous, and ready 
to resort to any shift, an excellent scheme occurs to him. He 
wakes his son, and begs him to go to Socrates’ school, a “ think- 
ing-shop ” {d) of the new philosophers, the Sophists, who can. 


{y) Lysistrata^ 577. 

\z) Frogs ; Peace ; Birds, 

(а) Ct L. L. Forman, Aristophanes' Clotids (New York, 1915), pp. 43-43. 

(б) See infra, p. 192. 

(c) It has been suggested that Phidippides was intended by Aristophanes to 
be a satire on Alcibi^es : there is some ground for the conjecture. Of. J. W. 
Silvern, Two Essays on the Clouds, etc., Eng. trans. (London, 1836), pp. 45 seq. 

(d) ippovriaHipiov, variously translated “ thinking'Shop,*’ “ notion-shop,’* 
“ thought-factory,” “ reflectory,” contemplatory,” ” subtlety-shop ” (Sflvem), 
“ pensoir ” (E. du M4ril), Denkanstalt ” (Droysen), “ speoulatorium,” etc. 
The Greek word was made up by Aristophanes alter the fashion of such words 
as hsaffr^fipiQu, and Philostratus tells us that Aeschines, probably in allusion to 
the use of this word by Aristophanes in his play, termed Bhedee 
<ppoyTiffT^ioir. It is used as an ordinary word by late writers ; and in the writings 
of the Christian fathers it means “ monastery.” 
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for a fee, teach how to make the “ worse ’’ appear the “ better 
reason ’’ ; so that by acquiring rhetorical and argumentative 
skill he may be able to defeat the creditors (e). 

But the young knight scorns to join the crew of knaves and 
canters — ^the green-sickness carrions — the barefooted charlatans,’’ 
of whom are “the gallows Socrates and Chaerephon ” { / ) ; 
therefore the father decides to go in his stead and, though an 
old man, dull, and with bad memory, must learn “ the quiddities 
and quillets of the fence of words.” He goes off to the house 
of Socrates and knocks at the door. It is opened by a disciple, 
who complains that the disturbance caused the miscarriage 
of an idea he had conceived (gr). In answer to Strepsiades’ inquiry 
about this idea the disciple, after pointing out its secret character, 
divulges some of Socrates’ subtle speculations, for example, how 
many of its own lengths a flea has leaped, whether gnats hum 
through the mouth or the vent (A), the courses of the moon, and 
refers to the master’s strange way of providing supper, and to his 
ingenious filching of a cloak from the palaestra (i). The appli- 
cant, impressed by these proofs of Socrates’ wisdom, is all the 
more anxious to meet him. 

The door of the thinking-shop then opens. Socrates inhabits 
a low-roofed cell (Z?). There are astronomical instruments, maps 
of the earth, and other evidences of mysterious science (Z). The 
pupils are engaged in strange investigations ; some, with their 
heads fixed upon the ground, are trying to probe the secrets of 
Tartarus, whilst their rumps are studying astronomy. The master 
himself is seen suspended in the air in a basket high above the 
everyday world — a transcendentalist treading the air and deep in 
meditation on the paths of the sun. Strepsiades asks him to be 


(e) All this may apply to many of the Sophists, but never to Socrates. Of. 
Plato, Phaedr* 272 d. 

( / ) From the excellent prose translation by Starkie, op, cit. It has already 
been pointed out that many men, besides Socrates, wore no shoes at all. 

(g) An allusion to Socrates’ playful way of describing himself a practitioner of 
the maieutic art. See supra, p. 148. 

{h) Questions of this kind may have been discussed sometimes by certain of 
the pliiiosophers, but not by Socrates. Thus Aristotle seeks an explanation of 
the singing of insects (An, Hist, iv. 9. 3 seq,) ; but he took all knowledge for his 
province, 

(i) There is, of course, no basis whatever for ail these facetious representations. 
The jest about the flea’s jump made a great impression. Cf. Xen., Symp, vi. 8 ; 
Lucian, Prom, 6. 

(h) It was obviously the intention of Aristophanes to depict Socrates more or 
less after the fashion of the Pythagorean or Orphic devotees. 

(1) That Socrates was not concerned with such things, except in his youth, is 
shown by Plato, Apol, 19 b, and Xen., Mem* i. 1. 11. In the Phaedo, however, 
Socrates is represented as speculating about the nature and locality of the other 
world (113 seq.). Astronomy was taught by the Sophist Hippias of Elis, and by 
others. 
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admitted a pupil, so that he may acquire the “ gift of the gab ” 
and learn the Unjust Reason — ‘‘ that which turns a deaf ear to 
paying ” ; and he swears by the gods that he will pay whatever 
fee is demanded. Whereupon Socrates tells him that gods are 
not current coin ” there, and that the only deities are the Clouds. 

First, a solemn initiatory ceremony (m) is necessary. Strep- 
siades is seated on a sacred couch and is crowned with a chaplet ; 
whilst Socrates rubs together two pumice stones o^er his head, 
and dances round him. Socrates then, after the fashion of a 
mystic priest, invokes three divinities — the immeasurable Air, the 
resplendent Ether, and the august Clouds (n) — ^in a mysterious 
chant containing Orphic expressions ; and after peals of thunder 
the Chorus of Clouds (dressed as women) enters. Socrates informs 
the neophyte that the Clouds are great goddesses of the men of 
leisure “ these are they who fit us out with judgment and 
logical insight, with discourse of reason, cant and humbug, with 
circumstance, chicanery, and the binding spell of speech ’’ (o) ; 
and “these goddesses have at livery a crowd of pedascules — 
Thurian seers, empiricutical artists, agate-ring clipped-nails 
sluggardised curled fops ; weavers of warped lays for the cyclic 
choruses — all astrological quacks in grain : such ne’er-do-wells as 
these live idly in their livery, because the theme of their lays is 
the Clouds ” (p). Socrates gives Strepsiades further instruction 
concerning these deities, who express their readiness to hearken 
to the master’s wishes. 

“ Our greeting to thee, 0 greybeard, ancient of days, who 
huntest upon the trail of the Muses’ lore ; and [(uminff to Socrates] 
thou, high-priest of air-drawn trifles, tell us all thy desire. For 
not to any other of the transcendental philosophers, save alone to 


(m) This is a pcurody of Corybantic ceremonies or of the ceremonies of the 
Orphic Pythagoreans. 

{n) The new thought of the time showed a monotheistic tendency ; and the 
Orphic Pythagoreans combined certain related divinities — usually t^ee — ^into 
one. The air and the ether had already been considered gods ; but the deifica- 
tion of the clouds is an invention of Aristophanes. 

(o) Cf. Rogers’ translation, 11. 317-318 : 

These grant us discourse, and logical force, and the art of persuasion instil, 
And periphrasis strange, and a power to arrange, and a marvellous judgment 
and sMU.” 

(p) Trans. Starkie. Cf. Rogers’ trans., ll. 331-334 ; 

“ O, then I declare, you can’t be aware that ’tis these who the Sophists protect. 
Prophets send beyond sea, quacks of every degree, fops signet-and-jewel- 
bedecked, 

Astrological knaves, and fools who their staves of dithyrambs proudly rehearse, 
’Tis the Clouds who all these support at their ease, b^ause they exalt them in 
verse.” 
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thee and Prodicus (g), would we lend our ear : to him because of 
his wisdom and judgment, to thee that in the streets thou jettest 
like a pajook, and gazest askance, and hast ‘ an anchor’s cheer ’ 
with unsandalled feet ; and, being patroned by us, art so majes- 
tical ” (r). 

Socrates then tells his pupil that the new god Whirligig (,s) has 
superseded Zeus, and explains the cause of thunder (t). The 
Chorus promises Strepsiades happiness, if only he possesses or 
acquires certain qualities (u), 

“ 0 mortal wight, whose heart is set upon wit and pregnancy 
from our store, blest among the Athenians and all the Greeks wilt 
thou become, if thou art of memory keen, and a thinker, and thy 
heart is filled with endurance, and if thou knowest no weariness, 
whether standing still or walking ; nor complainest when shiver- 
ing, nor hungerest for thy midday meal ; but refrainest from 
wine, and wrestling-schools, and suchlike fopperies, wotting, as 
should a man of wit, that the crown of bliss is to snatch the prize 
in the tug and scamble of the courts, and in the council-chamber’s 
wordy war ” (a;). 

Strepsiades now assures Socrates that he will not believe in any 
other gods but Chaos, the Clouds, and the Tongue, and devotes 
himself body and soul to them — 

‘‘ If I can but shuffle off my debts, and appear to the world a 
thrasonical, plausible patch, a go-ahead knave, sheer bounce, a 
whoreson wretch, a mint of lies, a coiner of phrases, a Court hack, 


(g) Prodicus, a disciple of Protagoras, whose writings were condemned to be 
burnt. Prodicus was put to death by poison for teaching doctrines that were 
alleged to have corrupted the Athenian youth. As R. Cumberland remarks, 
“ There was something prophetic in thus grouping him with Socrates.” (Trans, 
of the Clouds (1797), p. 44.) 

(r) Ibid., 11. 368-363. 

(#) A’ivos, variously translated as Revolution, Vortex, Whirligig. It was a 
doctrine ascribed to Anaxagoras, whose lectures Socrates is supposed to have 
attended. 

{t) Here Aristophanes confounds Socrates with Anaxagoras ; cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 
3. 9. 

(u) Obviously a hit at Socrates, and confusing some of his well-known charac- 
teristics with those of the “ ascetic scientists.” 

(x) Ibid., 11. 412-419. Cf. Rogers’ translation : 

“ O thou who wouldst fain great wisdom attain, and comest to us in thy need. 
All Hellas aroimd shall thy glory resound, such a prosperous life thou shalt lead : 
So thou art but endued with a memory good, and accustomed profoundly to 
think. 

And thy soul wilt inure all wants to endure, and from no undertaking to shrink. 
And art hardy and bold, to bear up against cold, and with patience a supper 
thou losest : 

Nor too much dost incline to gymnastics and wine, but all lusts of the body 
refusest : 

And esteemest it best, what is always the test of a truly intelligent brain, 

To prevail and succeed whensoever you plead, and hosts of tongue-conquests 
to gain.” 
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^ waMpg code-book, a clapper, a fox, a gimlet, a cheveril glove, 
a rogue in grain, smooth as oil, a bragging Jack, a halter-sack, a 
soroyle, a boggier, a hard nut, a miching mallecho ” (y). 

Socrates, at the suggestion of the Clouds, subjects Strepsiades 
to an entrance examination, requires him to take off his cloak (2), 
and tells him that with diligence he may become the “ counter- 
feit presentment of Chaerephon ” (a). As he proves himself in- 
capable of learning, Socrates is disposed to dismiss him with a 
flogging, but decides to waive the matriculation requirements 
and give him a trial. After some instruction Socrates becomes 
annoyed by the pupil’s stupidity, is again minded to send him 
away, but gives him another chance ; and, despite the pupil’s 
wish to learn at once the art of defrauding, he is put through a 
quibbling catechism about metres, rhythms, and grammar (b), 
once more with unsatisfactory results. Thereupon Socrates bids 
him think out his affairs for himself — ^to survey them by items, 
with strict logical division and analysis (c). Strepsiades tries his 
hardest, but with such a complete failure that Socrates drives him 
away as a hopeless dunce. 

By the advice of the Clouds, however, the expelled candidate 
begs his son to go to Socrates for the requisite instruction, and he 
mentions some strange fragments that he has picked up at the 
sophistic display. Phidippides thinks that his father is crazy. 


(y) Ibid., 443-451. Cf. Rogers’ translation, 439-451 : 

“ So now, at your word, I give and aUord 
My body to these, to treat as they please, 

To have and to hold, in squalor, in cold. 

In hunger and thirst, yea by Zeus, at the worst. 

To be flayed out of shape from my heels to my nape 
So along with my hide from my duns I escape. 

And to men may appear without conscience or fear, 

Bold, hasty, and wise, a concocter of lies, 

A rattler to speak, a dodger, a sneak, 

A regular claw of the tables of law, 

A shiifiSer complete, well worn in deceit, 

A supple, unprincipled, troublesome cheat ; 

A hang-dog accurst, a bore with the worst. 

In the tricks of the jury-courts thoroughly versed.” 

(z) This is never returned ; the old jest about Socrates. 

(а) A friend of Socrates (cf. Plato, Apol. a). He w€^ described as lean and 
pale, therefore termed a bat ” by i^istoph. {Birds, 1554), and a “ son of night ” 
{Frogs, 486)^ — black-hedred, thin-voiced, indiscreet and impetuous (cl. Xen., 
Afem. ii. 3), dirty and dishonest, a sycophant and parasite. He was » butt at 
Athens both for his appearance and character. It was he who went to Delphi 
and brought back the famous answer that no one was wiser than Socrates. 

(б) Socrates, of course, never taught such subjects, which fell within the 
province of Protagoras, Prodicus, and other Sophists. 

(c) Allusion to the Socratic Mptsis, analysis with a view to classiflcation ; 
division of genus into species. Cf. Plato, Fhaedr, 273 e ; Xen., Mem, iv. 2 ; 
iVf 5. 12. It wfihs supposed that Prodicus had originated the practice. Of. 
Plato, Protag, 341 c ; Charm, 163 d. 
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but after much objection, and with a warning that his father may 
one day rue it, he goes to Socrates. The master passes him on to 
the Just and the Unjust Cause (d), who are to reveal their respec- 
tive characters to him so that he may be able to make his choice (e). 
The personified Causes ( / ) wrangle and abuse each other in an 
outburst of elaborate “ billingsgate ” ; the Unjust Cause holds 
that there is no such thing as justice, whilst the Just Cause 
accuses the other of filling the town with “miching schoolboys,” 
and of traitorously corrupting the Athenian youth. 

The Chorus intervenes here and bids them describe their 
respective systems and ideals of education — the old and the new 
— so that Phidippides may decide to go to the school of one or the 
other. The Just Cause proceeds to describe what he believes the 
older Athenian education to have been : justice, temperance, 
modesty, simplicity, and respect for parents and elders were the 
fashion ; decent athletic training made the pupils sleek and 
blooming, of fine form and physique, not stunted, misshapen, 
languid, and effeminate as now ; good and bad were clearly dis- 
tinguished, not as now when the base is considered honourable, 
and the honourable base, — such was the training that made the 
men of Marathon. 

The Unjust Cause, stating that he has been called the “ worse 
cause ” because he first contrived the precious art of speaking 
against both law and justice, arrogantly replies in the fashion of 
the most depraved sophistry ; he cynically derides virtue and 
the promptings of conscience, seeks to show that honesty is not 
the best policy, that the main thing is to avert the external conse- 
quences of one’s acts, and holds up to admiration the modern 
system which makes pupils gay and frivolous, ingenious and un- 
scrupulous, sensual and impious. 

As the greater part of the public are thought to be guilty of this 
very shamelessness, the advocate of virtue throws up his brief. 


(d) The SUaios \6yos, and the ASmos ASyos* (Protagoras was called Atfyos by 
his contemporaries. See Aelian, Far. ffisf, iv. 20.) 

(e) They contend for the possession of Phidippides, after the manner of the 
contention between Virtue and Vice in Prodicus’ “ Choice of Hercules,” which 
was probably familiar to the audience. (Cf. Xen., Mem. ii. 1. 21 eeq.) 

(/) Some commentators think that they were represented as two fighting 
cocks in osier cages ; others, that the Just Cause appeared in the garb of 
Aeschylus, and the Unjust Cause in that of Euripides; others, again, believe 
that the Just Cause may have worn the mask of Aristophanes himself (or of an 
elderly sedate citizen), and that the Unjust Cause may have worn the mask of 
one of the notorious Sophists of the day (for example, Thrasymachus) . In 
any case, they were intended to represent-^and no doubt were so recognised at 
the time — ^the old and the new style of education euid manners, as well as right 
and wrong. 
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takes ofi his cloak (gr), and deserts to the ranks of the degenerate 
majority, Phidippides is then put into the charge of Socrates, 
who assures the father that he will receive his son back a clever 
Sophist. 

In the meantime Strepsiades has been harassed by his creditors, 
and the last date for payment is fast approaching. Accordingly, 
he goes to the school to see how his son is progressing ; and 
Socrates assures him that the pupil is now expert in wielding the 
worse cause, so that he can successfully disprove the debts, even 
if a thousand witnesses were present when the money was bor- 
rowed. Strepsiades therefore receives his son with joy, and notes 
that he looks all negations and contradictious ” ; and the son 
shows how dexterously he can apply his new learning. Where- 
upon the father conducts him to a congratulatory banquet. 

During the banquet two creditors call and are easily routed, 
even by Strepsiades’ own smattering of the irrefragable argument, 
with its alarming jargon ; and they go away, threatening to take 
legal proceedings against him. 

Strepsiades then returns to the banquet, but soon rushes out of 
the house howling, pursued by his son who has broken his father’s 
head ; and, conformably to his new arguments which the father 
cannot confute, he is about to resume the cudgelling. The father 
explains the origin of the quarrel. Though he was forced by 
necessity to adopt the new sophistic learning, his views of poetry 
and its moral purpose conform to the older ways : he believes 
that Simonides and Aeschylus are true poets, whilst Euripides is 
a corrupter of morals. And so when his son refused to sing any 
song from the first two and began a lewd air from Euripides, the 
father protested : thus the quarrel began, and the son at once 
resorted to violence. In a disputation between them, presided 
over by the Clouds, Phidippides proves that he is right to beat 
not only his father, but his mother too if need be. This last claim 
the old man cannot bear, and consigns Phidippides and his Worse 
Cause together with Socrates into the pit. 

The distracted father reproaches the Clouds for misleading 
him ; and they, now appearing as the champions of offended 
religion, reply that it is always their purpose to hurl the lover of 
evil into misfortune, so that he may learn to fear the gods. He 
confesses his error and begs forgiveness, saying that he has gone 


(g) Probably an allusion to Socrates’ removal of his disciple’s cloak before the 
initiation ceremony. 
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orasy through prating ; but his son says to him, “ Stay here, and 
rave and gibber to yourself,” and then goes off. Strepsiades and 
his servant afterwards mount the roof of the thinking-shop and 
set fire to it. When the alarmed students ask him what he is 
doing, he replies mockingly that he is only “ talking logic with 
the rafters of the house.” Socrates, demanding what he is doing 
on the roof, Strepsiades again mockingly replies, “ I tread the air 
and look down on the sun.” Socrates and his students then rush 
out half -suffocated, and are belaboured and dispersed by the 
assailants {h). 

The first thing that has to be noticed in considering the attack 
of Aristophanes is the date of the production of the Clouds^ that 
is, 423 B.c. As Socrates was born about 470 b.c., he was therefore 
about forty-seven at that date. Hence Aristophanes’ depiction of 
Socrates in this play cannot refer to the philosopher’s later life — 
the quarter of a century of his maturity — which was known per- 
sonally to Plato and Xenophon and so lovingly and admiringly 
described by them. Now we may say at once — and proof will 
appear presently — that, though the life of Aristophanes Byn- 
chronises more approximately than do the lives of Plato and 
Xenophon with that of Socrates, yet where Plato and Xenophon 
differ from Aristophanes in regard to the life and work of Socrates, 
the testimony of the philosopher and of the historian entirely 
outweighs that of the comic poet. 

But the question at once arises whether Aristophanes’ portrai- 
ture of Socrates at about forty-seven years of age can be admitted 
by us to be substantially correct, even after we make the fullest 
allowance for the fact that it is the representation of a comedian 
who takes and is universally permitted to take certain liberties 
with his subject-matter and with the mode of his treatment. Our 
answer must be that whilst the Clouds of Aristophanes confirms 
and supplements in various minor points the accounts of Plato 
and Xenophon, substantially it is a downright misrepresentation ; 
and we may be sure that — considering the unity of Socrates’ life, 
his life-long purpose, his persistent and consistent preoccupation 
— ^the nature of his life at forty-seven must have been very much 
the same as it was in his later years, when he was personally 
known to Plato and Xenophon. 


{h) If the thinking-shop was intended by Aristophanes to represent Socrates’ 
house, the question arises what happened to Xanthippe and her children* 
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It is important to note, too, in regard to the date of the Clouds 
and the position of Socrates at that date, that even if Aristo- 
phanes tacitly withdrew in later years, when Socrates became 
better known, some of the entirely inapplicable things said of 
Socrates in 423 b.c., he none the less saw fit nearly twenty years 
later in the Frogs (produced in 405 b.c. shortly after the victory 
of Arginusae and before the final overthrow of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian war) to attack again Socrates as an idle and 
quibbling arch-Sophist. 

“ Right it is and befitting, 

Not, by Socrates sitting, 

Idle talk to pursue, 

Stripping tragedy-art of 
All things noble and true. 

Surely the mind to school 
Fine-drawn quibbles to seek, 

Fine-set phrases to speak, 

Is but the part of a fool ! ” (i). 

When we consider what sort of a man Socrates was — ^his 
unique personality, eccentric habits, peculiar appearance, single- 
minded devotion to a novel task, his seemingly revolutionary 
doctrines — we can readily recognise that it was very easy to 
burlesque him and to misrepresent him. As Plato makes Euthy- 
phro point out to Socrates, Meletus thought Socrates a neologian 
and knew that such a charge would be unhesitatingly received by 
the world {k ) ; and Socrates is represented as saying to his judges 
that his accusers made so many misrepresentations about him 
that they almost made him forget himself (Z), and that these 
accusations and all the rumour and talk about him were due to 
the fact that there was something strange in him and that he was 
not like other men (m). 

Now the conservative Aristophanes, as we have seen, heartily 
hated and despised neologians, the Sophists, the rhetoricians, the 
exponents of the new culture, the natural philosophers, the 

ascetic ’’ scientists, the heaven-searchers,’’ the assailants of 
religion, the sceptics ; and he thought he saw certain resem- 
blances between them and Socrates. Plato represents Socrates 
and Aristophanes as fellow-guests at Agathon’s banquet (n ) ; but 
there is no evidence in Plato or Xenophon, or indeed in the works 


(i) Froffs, li. 1491 (trcins., Bogers). 
(/e) EfjUhyph* 3 c. 

(l) Apol. 17 a, 

(m) Apol, 20 c. 

(n) Symp, 176 a. 
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of Aristophanes himself that he knew Socrates intimately, or that 
he gained what knowledge he had of him from actual acquain- 
tanceship, Indeed, their natures were so opposed to each other 
that it is difficult to believe that they could have had any personal 
relations at all with each other (o). Probably the material Aris- 
tophanes had to work on was derived in the first place from a 
casual observation in the streets of Athens of the noteworthy 
figure of Socrates, and secondly — ^no doubt principally — ^from the 
current and more or less irresponsible talk of the market-place. 
For when we examine carefully the treatment of Socrates in his 
plays, it is difficult for us to believe that the comic playwright 
knew more about Socrates, his life and his work, his aim and his 
method, than the average intelligent citizen knew, who had not 
taken the trouble to investigate the veracity of the current 
rumour and the gossip of cliques and coteries. Hence the few 
superficial resemblances between Socrates and the various objects 
of Aristophanes’ aversion, which the poet noted or was informed 
about, led him to conclude that they were also fundamentally 
akin, and that they were all tarred with the same brush. Like so 
many others of the time, Aristophanes sorely needed a little of 
the logical distinction and generalisation that Socrates tried so 
hard to inculcate. The Clouds certainly gives a vivid picture of 
some one designated Socrates : it may have been the Socrates of 
Aristophanes’ fantastic imagining, it may have represented more 
or less the Socrates as seen by the man in the street ; it certainly 
was not the Socrates of reality, the Socrates who exercised such a 
great influence on contemporaries and successors, who aroused 
loving devotion in his friends, who left a priceless legacy to the 
world, and who was the turning-point in the history of human 
thought and civilisation. 

What, then, were these points of resemblance ? The Sophists, 
or many of them, professed to know many things, and taught 
their pupils how to confute the arguments of opponents, even if 
they were right, Socrates, too, disproved repeatedly the unten- 
able contentions of interlocutors, especially of the Sophists them- 
selves, among whom he was often found, and whom he was ever 
ready to cross-examine. The Sophists frequently adopted a 
sceptical attitude. Socrates, too, was sceptical, inasmuch as he 
usually confessed ignorance and was always disposed to test the 
validity of this or that tradition and this or that convention by 

(o) C£. E. Meyer, Qeachickte des AUerthums (Stuttgart, 1884, etc.), vol. iv. 
p. 429. 
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the exacting criterion of reason so dispassionately and so dras- 
tically applied. But Aristophanes did not see the profound differ- 
ence between the aim, method, and attitude of the Sophists and 
the aim, method, and attitude of Socrates, who was in reality their 
greatest and most formidable enemy ; the scientific dialectic of 
Socrates was put on the same level with the quibbling and debat- 
jugglery of the Sophists ; and the subjective principle of 
Socrates, intended for the purpose of clearing away spurious views 
and establishing instead sound ethical conceptions, was assimi- 
lated to the factitious subjectivity of the Sophists who aimed at 
mere victory in controversy. 

Again, the rhetoricians taught their pupils the use of language, 
so that they might attain eloquence and persuasive power. 
Socrates, too, was concerned with the expression of thought ; he 
emphasised always the importance of precise and consistent lan- 
guage, without which exact definition — the basis of sound reason- 
ing and scientific progress — would be impossible. But Aristo 
phanes did not realise what a world of difference there was between 
the purpose and procedure of the rhetoricians and the purpose 
and procedure of Socrates. 

Further, the Orphic devotees practised or affected asceticism 
and poverty ; they were sometimes seen in the streets with their 
ragged clothes, their pallet-beds, their pumice-stones, and the 
other paraphernalia used in their novel and suspected rites, which 
contained various Phrygian and Egyptian elements (p). Socrates, 
too, practised self-denial and severe simplicity ; he was poor, he 
walked about with bare feet, and his clothes were threadbare. 
Therefore to Aristophanes the philosophical spirit of Socrates was 
very much like the religious attitude of the Orphicists ; and so he 
attributed to him some of their characteristics, thinking that 
Socrates shared their mystification and charlatanry. The Pytha- 
goreans, related to the Orphicists, had mysterious cults, and were 
given to contemplation. Socrates, too, thanks to his intense 
interest in the objects of his examination, had occasionally pro- 
longed fits of abstraction ; he also said he frequently heard a 
voice, which nobody else heard. Hence Aristophanes assimilated 
Socrates to the Pythagoreans, in many respects, without perceiv- 
ing the fundamental unlikeness between them. 

Again, Socrates had studied natural science, as expounded, for 
example, by Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus ; but it was 

(p) Similar ceremonies connected with Sabazius (the Phrygian Bacchus) are 
described by Demosth,, De Oor, 259 seq. 
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only in his earlier life that he had done so, and soon gave the study 
up, as we have seen (g^). But the earlier and abandoned scien- 
tific study of Socrates was, apparently, a sufficient justification 
for Aristophanes to represent him as still engaged in such study, 
and to associate him with the Ionian cosmologists and star-gazers, 
and more particularly with a certain group of ascetic ” scientists 
teaching strange doctrines about emancipation of the soul from 
the prison-house of the body. 

An important point that should be remembered in regard to the 
representation of Socrates as a student and a teacher of science is 
that some ten years before the production of the Glovds a decree, 
proposed by Diopeithes, was aimed not only at those who avowedly 
disbelieved in the gods, but also at those who — ^impliedly disbe- 
lieving in them, or promoting such disbelief — taught theories 
about celestial matters. It was commonly thought that the study 
of natural science, and the consequent explanation of the pheno- 
mena of Nature in non-mythological terms would lead to irreligion 
and the overthrow of the national divinities. In every age there 
have been men who feared the extension of scientific knowledge, 
on the ground that religious faith might thereby be weakened, 
and the stability of the State as well as the harmony of social 
relationships might consequently be endangered. In every age 
there have been men who held that the masses, at all events, 
should not be encouraged to lose faith in the supernatural, that 
they should be encouraged to believe in heaven and hell, and so 
to recognise the supreme sanctions of conduct. And Aristophanes 
was of this opinion, despite the fact (which is not as strange and 
as uncommon as it seems) that he himself sometimes made fun of 
the gods, and, what is more, had a contempt for the populace and 
was not afraid to show it in the Clouds itself (r). His mockery of 
gods and priests, of oracles and religious ceremonies was, appa- 
rently, tolerated when it was portrayed on the comic stage for the 
amusement of the people during the festival season ; whilst 
serious attacks were liable to prosecution. We find parallels to 
such discrimination in the Middle Ages (5). 

(q) See supra, p. 40. 

(r) For example, 11. 1098 seq. 

(tf) Cf. T. Wright, History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art 
(London, 1865), p. 207 : Our forefathers in those times were accustomed to 
form themselves into associations or societies of a mirthful character, parodies 
of those of a more serious description, especially ecclesiastioal, and elated as 
their officers mock |>opes, cardinals, archbishops and bishops, kings, etc. They 
held periodical festivals, riotous and licentious carnivals, which were admitted 
into the churches, imd even taken under the especial patrona^ of the clergy, 
under such titles as * the feast of fools,* * the feast of the ass,* "the feast of tlto 
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It has been suggested {t) that as Aristophanes represents 
Socrates as the head of a scientific school, and the picture of the 
thinking-shop would be pointless on any other assumption, there- 
fore the natural conclusion to be drawn therefrom is that Socrates 
succeeded Archelaus. But this is an untenable conclusion. In 
the first place, it involves the assumption that Aristophanes’ 
representation is in this respect entirely accurate ; and secondly, 
it makes the assumption that the introduction of the thinking- 
shop would be pointless, unless Socrates had been the head of a 
definite school, — whereas it might well be introduced for satirising 
other objects of Aristophanes’ aversion, which have been pointed 
out : from such data, therefore, it is unjustifiable to draw the 
conclusion suggested {u). Furthermore, it is not certain that the 

innocents,’ and the like.” Describing the “ feast of fools ” as celebrated in the 
churches, the same writer says (p. 210) : “ These dignitaries were assisted by 
an equally burlesque and licentious clergy, who uttered and performed a mixture 
of follies and impieties during the church service of the day, which they attended 
in disguises and masquerade dresses. Some wore masks, or had their faces 
painted, and others were dressed in women’s clothing, or in ridiculous costumes. 
On entering the choir, they danced and sang licentious songs. The deacons and 
sub-deacons ate black puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was 
celebrating ; others played at cards or dice under his eyes ; and others threw 
bits of old leather into the censer in order to raise a disagreeable smell. After 
the mass was ended, the people broke out into all sorts of riotous behaviour in 
the church, leaping, dancing, and exhibiting themselves in indecent postures, 
and some went so far as to strip themselves naked, and in this condition they 
were drawn through the streets with tubs full of ordure and filth, which they threw 
about at the mob. Every now and then they halted, when they es^ibited 
immodest postures and actions, accompanied with songs and speeches of the 
same character. Many of the laity took part in the procession, dressed as monks 
or mms.” On the “ feast of fools,” see E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 
(Oxford, 1903), vol. i., pp. 274-335 ; and on the grotesque generally, see C. F. 
Flogel, Qeachichte dee Q^teek-Komischent 2 Bde. (Miinchen, 1914). 

(/) Burnet, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xi., p. 669. 

(u) Professor Burnet elsewhere asserts (Greek Philosophy, p. 148) that Xenophon 
knew that what Aristophanes burlesqued as the thinli^g-shop was a reality. 
The ground for this assertion is that Socrates, represented as telling the Sophist 
Antiphon of his delightful intercourse with his friends, is made to use these 
words ; “ The treasures also of the wise of old (r&p trotpwr hpdp&v), 

written and bequeathed in their books, I unfold and peruse injjpmmon with my 
friends. If our eye li^t upon any good thing we cull it eagerly, and r^ard it 
as a great gain if we may but grow in friendship with one another ” (Mem, i. 6. 14). 
We cannot reasonably infer from these words that Socrates had seriously con- 
tinued the study of natural science beyond the years of his early manhood — < 
besides, the term “ the wise of old ” may well apply to the poets Homer and 
Hesiod, whom Socrates was fond of quoting ; and it is unjustifiable to conclude 
that these words of Xenophon show that he really knew that the thinking-shop 
the Clouds hcbd a basis in fact. Again, the same writer says that Xenophon, 
elsewhere in his Memorabilia (iv. 7. 3-5), gives additional testimony of Socrates^ 
scientific study in his list of subjects, ** which correspond exactly to the most 
highly developed mathematics and astronomy of the time.” But Xenophon 
simply mentions certain things in mensuration and astronomy which, in the 
opinion of Socrates, were worth knowing for purely practical purposes ; and he 
adds that Socrates was versed in the subtleties of astronomy end geometry, but 
did not recommend his friends to waste their time on such matters. All this 
does not show that Socrates continued to pursue scientific investigations ; it is 
quite consistent with the fact that in his earlier days he had acquired such 
knowledge and had not forgotten it. Xenophon adds these words, as expressing 
the view of Socrates : “ Indeed, the man who tortured his brains about such 
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science caricatured in the Clouds is that of Archelaus at all ; it is 
just as probable that it is a travesty of the system of Diogenes of 
Apollonia (x). 

Prom such superficial or irrelevant points of resemblance 
between Socrates and the things and classes of people detested by 
Aristophanes as have been mentioned, the comic poet jumped to 
the conclusion that the well-known philosopher was one of the 
worst representatives of them, and so he depicted him. As the 
people in general did not understand Socrates any better than 
Aristophanes did, they would be prone to accept the comic por- 
trait as substantially true, and no doubt would receive it with self- 
complacency as well as with boisterous laughter and applause : 
especially so, as they knew well Socrates’ peculiar countenance, 
his striking physical build, his swinging gait, his promenading the 
streets with bare feet, his mean garments, his indifference to cold 
and fatigue, which were all depicted for them, without any need, 
on the part of the dramatist, to have recourse for these purposes 
to extravagant caricature. And so unthinking people, and more 
or less prejudiced people, who always and everywhere form the 
greater part of the population of a country, seeing correctly por- 
trayed features in the representation of a figure familiar to their 
eyes, tended, like the comic dramatist himself, to jump to the 
conclusion that the remaining features — the most important ones 
— ^in the representation must be accurate. 

There is a story that Plato sent a copy of the Clouds to Diony- 
sius I. of Syracuse with the observation that from this work he 
would be able to understand the condition of things at Athens. 
The sovereign would certainly gain therefrom some knowledge of 
the city and the goings-on there — ^the debased teaching of many 
Sophists, the kind of instruction sought from them by uncon- 
scionable people, the way some debtors tried to escape from their 
liability, the strange cults in the city, the prevalence of “ meteoro- 
sophists ” and beggarly Orphic priests with their mean cells and 

subjects stood a fair chance of losing his wits entirely, just as Anaxagoras, the 
headiest speculator of them all, in his attempt to explain the divine mechanism, 
had somewhat lost his head ** (iv. 7. 6). (See supra^ chap, iii., pp. 38 seq.) We 
may add that Plato represents Socrates cus explicitly and emphatically declaring 
to his judges that he had nothing whatever to do with cosmological speculations 
(ApoL 19 c-d ; and see infra, chap. xv.). 

(x) Cf . the fragments given in H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokraMker, 2 yols. 
(Berlin, 1912), vol. i., pp. 416 seq,, €Uid especially at p. 430, in reference to Aristo- 
phanes* Clotids, See also Diels, in Rheiniachea Muaeum, Neue Folge, vol. xlii., 
pp. 12 aeq* ; Burnet, PUUo'a Phaedo, pp. xxxix.-xl. Socrates is represented by 
i^ikstophanes as invoking the Air as a god (1. 264) ; but, according to Cicero, 
De ruU, deor* i. 12. 29, it was Diogenes of Apollonia who held that the Air was a 
divinity. 
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esoteric appurtenances, and so on ; but he would not at all under- 
stand anything of material importance regarding Socrates, his 
teaching, his object, his method, his character, and his disciples. 
Indeed, it is utterly absurd to suppose that Plato could for one 
moment have seriously regarded the play as giving an accurate 
account of his revered master. If Plato did, in fact, send the 
tjrant a copy of the Clouds with the remark, as alleged, then all 
we can say is that there must have been among philosophers in 
those times jollier hoaxers than there are nowadays. 

Nothing, to be sure, could be further from the truth than the 
picture of Socrates and his disciples in the low-roofed cell, named 
the thinking-shop, the very introduction of which together with 
its scientific apparatus shows that Aristophanes is altogether con- 
fusing Socrates with some of the scientists of Ionia and Italy. Ti 
this confusion other and more serious ones are added ; for tho 
description of his teaching shows that Aristophanes considered 
him not only a Sophist of the most degenerate species, but also an 
embodiment of everything that is revolutionary, atheistic, vile, 
dishonest, and nasty. In his thought-factory Socrates is repre- 
sented as teaching his pupils to renounce the generally accepted 
gods (y), to deify phenomena symbolising darkness and mental 
obscurity, to practise mysterious rites of foreign origin, to abandon 
themselves to idle musing, or to engage in vain and useless inves- 
tigations, to devote themselves to speculation on matters too high 
and recondite for human beings, to become skilful in the art of 
iefrauding and generally making the unjust cause triumph over 
the just cause, to abjure respect and dutifulness towards parents, 
bo make mock of inveterate conventions, to cultivate immodesty, 
jelf-conceit, boasting, and arrogance, to neglect their bodies and 
ivallow in filth (z), to accustom themselves to ascetic self-denial 
md fasting. The pupils are described as long-haired (a), barefoot, 
pallid, spectral forms (6), avoiding the light of the sun. Chaere- 
phon (c), an associate of Socrates, was probably taken by Aristo- 
phanes for the purpose of his caricature and then put forward as 
i t 3 rpical disciple ; whereas the fact is that most of the associates 

Socrates were of aristocratic family and well-to-do (d). There 


(y) Cf., for example, CUyude, 247-248. 

{z) L. 837. 

(a) L. 838. 

(h) L. 103. 

(c) L. 104. 

(d) Cf. Aeschines, Telaugea^ where, it appears, Socrates was represented as 
leprecating the squalor and self -mortification of the Orphic and Pythagorean 
lecetics. 
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is nothing whatever in the habitues of the thinking-shop that 
lecalls such friends of Socrates as Crito and Alcibiades and Char- 
mides and Adeimantus and the rest. Strepsiades and Phidippides 
have no approximate counterparts in reality. What Plato tells 
us about Lysimachus and his son Aristides (e) is very far from 
sufficient to justify the burlesque figures of the impoverished 
countryman and his gambling son. Aristides failed to benefit by 
Socrates’ instruction and turned away from his lofty principles to 
“ lies and shams ” and “ evil communications ” ; but in Aristo- 
phanes’ treatment Strepsiades is made to learn how to defeat his 
creditors, and Phidippides becomes master of the unjust cause 
which he wields most effectively. Again, the pale-faced rascals 
of the thought-factory are portrayed on the one hand as living in 
a state of self-imposed poverty, hermit-like self-sufficiency, and 
abstention from worldly things ; on the other hand, as given to 
swindling and cupidity : such inconsistency was no doubt over- 
looked by the laughing spectators, as it was by the jeering drama- 
tist. Socrates is represented as an avaricious self-seeker, and is 
made to demand fees from his pupils ; whereas it is indubitably 
established that he was the only one of the public teachers who 
did not take fees. Socrates being poor is made to filch a cloak ( / ) 
— ^to steal a cloak is also in keeping with teaching pupils a way of 
ingeniously repudiating their obligations and evading the opera- 
tion of law ; and despite his noble principles, which he practised 
as well as taught, and despite his unswerving law-abiding con- 
duct, many of the audience no doubt believed these things 
ascribed to him by the comedian. 

Now the fact that Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates as a 
Sophist accords so little with truth has induced some writers to 
hold that the attack of the comic poet is not on Socrates person- 
ally, but on sophistry as such. Thus Lessing (g) observes that it 
was not the dramatist’s intention to cast ridicule and suspicion 
tm the philosopher, but to assail the dangerous part played by 
the Sophists, especially in Uie education of the young ; and that 
he simply chose the name of Socrates for his butt, because he was 
generally considered a Sophist. Similarly, Browning suggests that 


(e) Laches, 178 a ; Theaet, 151 a. 

(/) Clouda, 177. 

(g) Lessing, Hamhurgiache Dramaturgie (1786), pt. ii., No. xci., p. 212 : Unter 
dem Namen Sokrates wollte Aristophanes nicht den einzeln Sokrates, sondem 
alle Sophisten, die sich mit Erziehung junger Leute bemengten, IftoherUch und 
verdftt^tig machen. Ber gefahrtidhe Sophisit 6iberhaiipt war aein <3l6genstand, 
Wad er miinte diesen nur Sokrates, weil Sokrates als ein solcher verschrieen war. 
Daher eine menge Zuge, die auf den Sokrates gar nicht passten. . . 
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t was not Socrates himaelf that Aristophanes intended to attack> 
>ut the degenerate Sophists : 

“ Socrates ? No, but that pernicious seed 
Of sophists whereby hopeful youth is taught 
To jabber argument, chop logic, pore 
On Sun and Moon, and worship Whirligig ’* {h), 

Dther commentators add to this suggestion that Aristophanes 
jhns singled out Socrates because of his outstanding eloquence, 
controversial skill and reputation for wisdom (probably Aristo- 
phanes had in mind, too, the oracular declaration that had been 
obtained by Chaerephon), as well as owing to his bizarre ways and 
3ilenus-like appearance, which facilitated a burlesque representa- 
tion on the stage. Perhaps we might add further, assuming this 
■JO be a correct view, that Aristophanes felt that, apart from the 
prevailing licence of the comic stage, he could treat Socrates 
ireely and with impunity, inasmuch as his philosophical prin- 
ciples would make retaliation by him in any form most 
mprobable. 

In every epoch in which new movements set in and educational 
reform is proposed, we find protests from anti-progressive sections 
pf the community against the ideas and activities of those who 
svould venture to depart from the wisdom of their fathers and 
From old-established ways, and so corrupt the new generation. 
Such conservative attitude is well expressed by Jack Cade : 

“ Be it known unto thee by these presence, even the presence 
of Lord Mortimer, that I am the besom that must sweep the 
Court clean of such filth as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar-school, 
Etnd whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, 
contrary to the King, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper-mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear ” (i). 

Aristophanes, too, believed that Socrates corrupted the youth. 
He disliked his ideas and his teaching as much as he disliked the 


{h) Aristophanes" Apology, 11. 1872 «eg. It has been asserted, too, that the 
comedy was directed less against philosophy, science, and sophistry than against 
the false desire of the Athenians for a mere outward, supemcial explanation of 
things,” that no attack on Socrates was intended, and that Strepsiades is the chief 
character of the play (A. Bohringer, Ueber die Wolken des Aristophanes (Karlsruhe, 
1863). 
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teaching of grammarians or other innovators. For example, of 
Prodicus he says : “ This fellow has been debauched by some 
treatise, or by Prodicus, or by some babbler or other ’’ (i). 

No doubt in the Clouds Aristophanes had in mind chiefly the 
debased form of sophistic education, conducing to make the worse 
reason appear the better — tov tjtto) \6yov KpelrroD ttouIv — ^and we 
see this in the striking picture of the contention between the Just 
Reason and the Unjust Reason, the exposition of their respective 
systems of education and advantages to be derived therefrom, to 
which we have already referred. Aristophanes impeached the 
new learning ’’ generally, with all its new-fangled rhetoric and 
philosophy and other innovations in religion and morals, and he 
looked with dismay on the liberalising influence of scientific in- 
vestigation (which he erroneously associated with Socrates) in the 
sphere of religion (Z). It was, above all, the eloquence and dialectic 
power of Socrates (m) and other recent philosophers and teachers 
that alarmed the conservative poet and called forth his dramatic 
castigation (n ) — ^for such a power, he thought, would prove a par- 
ticularly dangerous instrument in the hands of unconscionable 
politicians (o). We may recall here that the law of Critias pro- 
hibiting “ instruction in the art of speech ” was specially directed 
against Socrates ; and it certainly was one of the main aims of 
Socrates to train men to express themselves clearly, precisely, and 
rationally (p), and to master the art of logical division and classi- 
fication (g). We cannot, therefore, believe that Aristophanes 
simply chose the names of Socrates haphazard, or used him as a 
mere scapegoat for the many sins of the Sophists. He was singled 
out deliberately, and was attacked with ‘‘ malice aforethought,” 
just because of his superiority to the other teachers, and because 


(fc) Aristoph., Tageniat. i. ; cited by Starkie, op, dt,, p, xxxiv. 

(1^) CX. Couat, op, cit,, p. 292 : Mais ce sont cea espaces si brusquement 
ouverts, c’est cette lumi&e soudaine que redoutaient les conservateurs. Ils 
ne voulaient pas de cette science, parce qu’elle ^tait lib^ratrice. En s’attaquant 
anx mystdres de la votlte celeste, la science hell^nique afhranchissait les hommes 
de la peur des dieux.” 

(w) Cf. Taylor, Varia SocraHca, pp. 130-131. 

(n) Cf. Clouda, 227, 270. 

(o) See Denis, La conMie grecque, ii., p. 10 : L’^loquence, non plus livr^ aux 
hasards de Tinstinct, mais discipline et dirig^e par des principes, excita de son 
apparition, un 6tonnement mdl^ d'effroi dems le camp des conservateurs ; o*eait 
la force nouvelle qu'appelait la d^mocratie et qui, aussitOt accepts et mise k 



croissante que, cette nouvelle puissance inspira aux conservateurs et par conse- 
quent atix comiques.” 

(p) Xen., Mem, i, 2. 12-16 ; i. 6. 15. 

(g) Cf. Olouda, 321, 366. 
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of the resulting fear that his greater efficiency might produce a 
more disastrous and a more durable effect. 

It may be, too, that Aristophanes believed that the ascetic view 
of life, as taught by Socrates and also by the ‘‘ ascetic ” scientists 
— though not in the same way nor on the same grounds — ^was 
antagonistic to the spirit of comedy. “ Attic comedy owed its 
origin to the worship of the emblem of fertility, and never forgot 
the source from which it sprang ’’ (r) ; and it was obviously the 
business of the comedian to defend his craft, and to attack ideas 
or movements that might tend to belittle or destroy it. Apart 
from this particular view on the part of the comic poet, conflicts 
between poetry and philosophy (as we have already pointed out) 
not infrequently broke out on broader grounds. There was bitter 
class-feeling in Athens ; every class — Sophists, dialecticians, 
rhetoricians, speculative philosophers, advanced scientists, 
freethinkers^ — was accused by other classes of exercising a perni- 
cious influence on the rising generation (s). And such accusation 
came most frequently from the comedians and the practical poli- 
ticians, who could not appreciate the purpose of the OeoDprjTLKos 
— the contemplative or speculative life as opposed to one of 
practice or art : to think, to reason, to inquire, without producing 
a tangible and useful result seemed to them a sinister occupation 
fraught with dangerous consequences to the entire body politic. 
Thus Plato represents Callicles, who is a man of the world and an 
Athenian gentleman of political ambition, as saying to Socrates : 

‘‘ Philosophy ... if pursued in moderation and at the proper 
age, is an elegant accomplishment, but too much philosophy is 
the ruin of human life. Even if a man has good parts, still, if he 
carries philosophy into later life, he is necessarily ignorant of all 
those things which a gentleman and a person of honour ought to 
know ; he is inexperienced in the laws of the State, and in the 
language which ought to be used in the dealings of man with man, 
whether private or public, and utterly ignorant of the pleasures 
and desires of mankind and of human character in general. . . . 
Philosophy, as a part of education, is an excellent thing, and there 
is no disgrace to a man while he is young in pursuing such a study ; 
but when he is more advanced in years, the thing becomes ridi- 
culous. ... He flies from the busy centre and the market-place 
. . , ; he creeps into a corner for the rest of his life, and talks in 


(r) Starkie, op. cit., pp. xxxv.-xxxvi. 

{a) See W. H. Thompson, “ On the Nubes of Aristophanes/’ in Journal of 
Phihaophy (London), vol. xii. (1883), pp. 171-173. 
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a whisper with three or four admiring youths, but never speaks 
out like a freeman in a satisfactory manner 

Now it is maintained by various modern writers that Aristo- 
phanes had no personal animosity whatever against Socrates, but 
that all that was said about him on the stage was said purely in 
jest, and that Socrates himself so regarded the comic representa- 
tion of himself. We have already seen {u) that a few years after 
the production of the Clovds^ Aristophanes and Socrates were 
fellow-revellers at the banquet of Agathon, where Aloibiades, 
turning to Aristophanes, cited good-humouredly a verse of the 
Clouds describing the peculiar gait and rolling eyes of Socrates {x). 
But here the poet’s description, intended by him for ridicule, is 
introduced and adapted by Plato for the purpose of humorous 
praise. It is highly probable, however, that Socrates did not feel 
resentful towards his satirist. But that does not necessarily imply 
that Aristophanes had not intended his burlesque to be offensive. 
Others hold that whilst Aristophanes was the implacable enemy 
of all that he thought Socrates stood for, and intended his attack 
to be serious even though it was expressed by a comic medium, 
yet he had no personal grievance and no spite against Socrates. 

In order to arrive at a correct idea of the nature of Aristo- 
phanes’ attack on Socrates and see it in due perspective, we have 
to bear in mind two points. First, in contemporary Athens there 
was great freedom in controversy generally ; there was still 
greater licence in regard to the badinage, mimicry, lampoons of 
the comic stage, and the law of defamation was not so sharply 
and clearly laid down as it is with us. People were more accus- 
tomed then than we are now to witness personalities bandied about 
without restraint, and they were less shocked and perhaps less 
offended than we are at such defamatory exhibitions. We know 
that in the pamphleteering wars of the seventeenth century such 
scurrilous expressions were sometimes used by controversialists, 
even by such a high-minded man as Milton, as would disgust 
modem adepts in the art of personal abuse. With our high stan- 
dards of literary decorum and sense of personal dignity, with our 
attitude qf fakplay and justice towards an opponent (except on 
such special occasions as parliamentary elections, when relaxa- 
tions from the salutary self-control are still thought by some 
political combatants to be indispensable), we wonder at the licen- 


(t) QorgiaSf 484 c~486 d. 

(u) See supra, p. 62. 

(iP) Clouds, 862 ; Plato, Symp. 221 b. 
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tious vituperation to which our forefathers resorted in their con- 
troversies. Much less, then, can we understand, and all the more 
are we liable to be shocked by, the exceedingly contemptuous 
expressions and grossly abusive representations that we find in 
the comedies of Aristophanes, above all in his Clouds^ because 
there the author lampoons indiscriminately and unrestrainedly 
the greatest man in classical antiquity. 

Moreover, though Socrates was already gathering round him at 
the time a band of admiring associates, he was not then invested 
with that halo of sanctity which posterity has justifiably imparted 
to him. If Aristophanes, as a comic entertainer of the public, 
permitted himself to pour ridicule and inflict a beating upon 
Dionysus (?/), to make Hermes wash tripe, to treat Hercules as a 
bastard, and make fun of priests and oracles and religious cere- 
monies — and all this with (apparently) the indulgence of the 
audience, who would certainly not have accorded it, say, to the 
serious Euripides — then we need not wonder that he allowed him- 
self comic excesses in portraying Socrates. No doubt the audience 
roared with laughter at the poet’s brusque familiarity with the 
gods ; and no doubt they roared equally when they beheld the 
well-known figure of the Athenian streets transferred to the stage 
as a laughing-stock. But — and there’s the rub — are we certain 
that the nature of the laughter was the same in both cases ? (The 
present writer has not met with a single commentator who has 
made any discrimination in this respect. Defenders of the art of 
Aristophanes usually say it was all fun — yesterday the gods, to- 
day Socrates ; and such apologists have assumed, strangely 
enough, that the mental attitude, the underlying purpose of the 
comedian, and the risible response of the spectators, together with 
the images and ideas evoked in their minds, were exactly the same 
in both cases.) The fact is that in the one case they laughed at 
Aristophanes’ daring and whimsical treatment of divinities whom 
they (or most of them) feared and reverenced, though with an 
accompanying consciousness that such treatment was not at all 
serious, but only good-humoured fooling for the festive occasion ; 
that is to say, they laughed at the strange and unexpected inci- 
dents, but continued to fear and reverence those very gods and 
sacred things. In the other case, however, the audience laughed 
not only at the bizarre situation and ludicrous incidents shown in 
connection with Socrates, they also laughed at Socrates himself. 


T.S. 


(y) Cf. the Frogs, 

o 
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but — ^the masses being what they are, ever ready to believe 
rumours, what they see in print, and what is strikingly depicted 
for them before their very eyes, especially when one or two minor 
details shown agree with what they have before observed for 
themselves — they did not continue to regard the object of their 
amusement with the same respect and without reinforced preju- 
dice. We can well imagine such comments and murmurs among 
them as : ‘'I told you so ” ; “I thought as much ” ; ‘‘ Really ! 
I didn’t know he was like that ” ; ‘‘A fine teacher he is ! ” ; 
“ Serve him right ” ; and so on. With such feelings and impres- 
sions as these, the audience — or the greater part of it — could not 
be expected to form a just estimate of the real aim and teaching 
of Socrates, and of his true worth. At home and in the market- 
place they would recapitulate and discuss what had so vividly 
been presented to them at the theatre, and no doubt they would 
better the instruction. 

Similarly with the attitude of Aristophanes himself. He could 
deride Hermes and Dionysus and many things in the national 
religion, and yet believe in them, and desire that the people 
should believe in them. But when he made mock of Socrates, he 
certainly did not believe in him, nor did he desire that the people 
should do so. The view that Aristophanes simply acted the 
buffoon without any accompanying serious feeling, that he 
merely gave an exhibition of coarse wit without being animated 
by a sense of patriotism and regard for old tradition and authority, 
that he was frivolous without any serious purpose whatever has 
been advanced by various defenders of the Old Comedy (z). But 
this theory, as has been amply shown in the course of the present 
chapter, cannot be sustained. Indeed, the Old Comedy had 
already a political and educational aim before Aristophanes began 
writing. Knowing what he stood for, socially and politically, we 
cannot believe that he was merely acting the irresponsible buffoon 
for the sake of provoking laughter, when he lamented the good 
old days with their honour and decorum, when he called up the 
heroes of Marathon to witness the city’s decline and the decay of 
the old political spirit, military organisation, and prowess in the 
field, when he deplored the new tendencies and the growing 
scepticism, when he attacked Cleon, and so on. 

It is also urged, in defence of Aristophanes, that it is not the 
function of a comedian to balance the scale of justice impartially 

(«) For example, J. G. Droysen, Dea Ariatophanea Werke (Berlin, 1835), vol. i., 
p. 263 ; voL iii., p. 12, 
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and judicially ; and that one of the objects of comedy, as Aris- 
totle said, is to degrade character for the purpose of making the 
audience laugh, provided that the cause of laughter has some 
basis in actual fact. Both these propositions are true. But we 
must add that, in the first place, the comedian exceeds his legiti- 
mate function, if he so overwhelms the scale of justice against a 
person selected for castigation or degradation that it amounts to a 
signal act of injustice. Secondly, the comedian goes beyond his 
proper sphere, if his ridicule calumniates serious things without 
any foundation in fact, and when he degrades character to such 
an extent that he entirely transforms it. The comedian is, 
admittedly, concerned with dramatic effect ; but if he disregards 
truth so thoroughly that it becomes altogether disproportionate 
in the dramatic representation, he commits an injustice from the 
point of view of both morality and art. The Aristophanic comedy 

is, of course, art and not history. But if art, whether it be comic 
or serious, represents the noble as ignoble, or the ignoble as noble, 
vice as virtue, or virtue as vice ; in other words, if art effects an 
entire “ transvaluation of values,” then it becomes a lie, and to 
those who do not know the truth it is as dangerous as it is mis- 
leading. 

Professor Burnet, who attaches great weight to the testimony 
of Aristophanes’ Clouds in regard to the life of Socrates up to the 
age of forty -seven, says that there are two canons for interpreting 
comedy (a). “ In the first place, the very occurrence of a state- 

ment in a comedy affords a presumption that it is not a mere 
statement of fact. Statements of fact are not funny. On the 
other hand, every such statement must have some sort of founda- 
tion in fact ; for absolute fictions about real people are not funny 
either.” To this account of the subject we may first of all demur, 
and say, on the contrary, that everybody has told and has heard 
stories of actual facts and occurrences, which were themselves 
funny and made the stories excruciatingly funny ; also, absolute 
fictions about real people can be very funny too, for example, the 
depiction of Socrates calling on a newly arrived pupil to take off 
his cloak, conformably to certain initiatory rites, and then stealing 

it. But passing over these inapplicable comments of the author, 
we may say that the canons of interpretation amount to this : 
comic representation does not contain the whole truth, but must 
contain part of the truth. The difficulty here is to determine 


(a) Greek Philoeophy, p. 146. 
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what part, if any. Are we to say, for instance, that Aristophanes’ 
representation of Socrates as stealing a cloak is not to be taken 
literally, but must be interpreted in the sense that he stole part 
of a cloak, or a pair of sandals, or something else. When Aristo- 
phanes showed to his audience that Socrates taught his disciples 
how to make the unjust cause prevail over the just cause, and 
how to defraud their creditors, what is the foundation in fact ? 
The application of such canons, with a view to defending the craft 
of the comic dramatist, does not carry us very far. When Aristo- 
phanes represents Socrates as a strange compound of a hypocrite, 
a blasphemer, an atheist, a meteorosophist,” an investigator of 
matters that are beyond mortal ken, a degenerate and avaricious 
Sophist, a natural philosopher after the manner of Archelaus, 
Anaxagoras, or Anaximenes (a mixture of all three, none of whom 
Aristophanes seems to have understood), a charlatan after the 
fashion of many of the Orphic canvassers, and a mystifier after 
the manner of many of the Pythagorean votaries (whom, let us 
hope, Aristophanes actually did see in the streets), what is the 
basis in fact ? Such a compound, indeed, was either concocted 
somewhat after the manner of Frankenstein’s creation of the 
monster that afterwards obsessed him, or it was built up by the 
author deliberately disregarding the truth, in order to make 
people laugh, and, incidentally, impress on them certain cherished 
ideas of his own. Of these alternatives, we may in fairness and in 
reason accept the latter. 

The view, then, that Aristophanes was justified in his represen- 
tation, on the ground that he incorporated therein a few minor 
details about Socrates which are true, is thus indefensible. Equally 
untenable is the theory that the comic poet was first and foremost 
a preacher of morals, an educational champion, and a political 
prophet (6). The truth is that he was a comedian with a serious 
vein underlying his comic licence (c) ; with a deep and genuine 
patriotic feeling, and with a real concern for the well-being of his 
fellow-citizens. He tells us himself more than once that by 
imparting a political element to his comedies, he has raised them 
beyond the level attained by his predecessors (d), and he fre- 
quently claimed that he had rendered great services to the 


(6) Cf. C. A. Brandis, Handbuch der Oeachichte der Oriechiach-Rdmiachen 
Phihaophief 3 Thle. (Berlin, 1835-1866), pt. ii., subdiv. i., p. 26. 

(c) See Zeller, op, cit., p. 176. Cf. T. Kock, “ Aristophanes als Dichter und 
Politiker,” in Rheiniachea Muaeum fur PhUologie, etc. (Bonn), vol. xxxix, (1884), 
pp. 118 aeq, 

(d) CUmda, 537 ; Waapa, 1029 aeq, ; Peace, 732-733. 
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State [e]. Therefore, his onslaught on Socrates was seriously 
intended, and it did much to arouse prejudice against him among 
various sections of the community. It may have bcem to some a 
huge jest in 423 b.c. at the time of the performance of the Clouds, 
when the Athenians were having the best of the conflict then 
waged against the Spartan confederacy ; but it left its mark, and 
contributed not a little (as Socrates himself declared later before 
his judges) to the growing hostility manifested against him, a 
hostility that was intensified in the disastrous experiences of the 
Athenians during the last few years of the Peloponnesian war. 

Now it may be said, in extenuation or explanation of Aristo- 
phanes’ scurrilous treatment of Socrates, that he simply followed 
public opinion and took his cue from the current stories concern- 
ing the philosopher, that he was careless with regard to the truth 
and indifferent to exactness ; so that, in these circumstances, he 
was not a libeller conscious of his misrepresentation, and did not 
contribute to the calumnies which prepared the way for Socrates’ 
impeachment and death (/ ). Even if this were a good explana- 
tion — which it is not — it would not necessarily amount to a valid 
excuse, much less to a justification. No doubt Athenian comedy, 
with its buffoonery, its scurrility, and its indecency, pandered 
more or less to the vulgar taste. But Aristophanes did not merely 
reproduce the notions of the public ; he himself often asserted 
that he did much more than that. The Clouds is no more a mere 
reproduction of the current opinion about Socrates than Gilbert’s 
Patience is a mere reproduction of popular opinion about the 
aesthetic movement in England during the latter part of the 
’eighties or at the beginning of the ’nineties. Both of these 
comedies greatly influenced public opinion, and imparted informa 
tion (such as it was) to thousands of people. The fact is that the 
comedian takes something from public opinion, but adds much of 
his own and in his own person ; and he may not disclaim his 
responsibility by pretending he is nothing more than a photo- 
grapher of the public mind. This is so indubitably in the case of 
Aristophanes. To know what he was, what his attitude was to 
tradition and to democracy, and to suggest that in his comedies 
(at all events in the Clouds with which we are here concerned 


(e) Acham, 645 ; Knights, 611 ; Clouds, 649 ; Wasps, 1028, 1043 ; Peace, 760. 
( / ) C£. Denis, op. cit,, vol. ii., p. 8 : “ II n’a fait que ramasser des bruits 
courants et faire sa part dans le concert de I’opinion ou de Terreur publique.” 
Similarly, Starkie, op, cit,, p. xxxii. ; Thompson, in Journal of Philology, vol. xii. , 
p. 171. 
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most) he blindly followed the views of the people is a fantastic 
paradox which cannot possibly be defended. 

That there were certain elements of truth in the comic poet's 
representation there is no doubt : that has already been admitted 
and emphasised. It is, of course, possible to laugh, and at the 
same time tell a good deal of truth. 

. . . Ridentem dicere verum, 

Quid vetat ? 

as Horace says (g). But Aristophanes laughed, and in the Clouds 
told very little of the truth ; there was nothing to prevent the 
laughing comedian from telling the truth except his lack of know- 
ledge, his prejudice, his licentious buffoonery, and his deliberate 
desire to distort many of the facts he possessed. In the portrait 
of Socrates there was foundation, for example, for such features 
as Socrates' poverty, uncouth appearance, threadbare gaberdine, 
bare feet, faculty of rapt contemplation, fearless inquiry, power 
of self-denial, absorption in unworldly things, and certain un- 
usual ways. Such matters as these scarcely needed comic exag- 
geration for the fulfilment of the dramatist's purpose. Then we 
have again a bare reference to Socrates' “ maieutic " art, we read 
something about his preoccupation with the dialectic method of 
inquiry, and with the establishment of definite propositions 
(\6yoi) as the basis of true knowledge. But this part of the repre- 
sentation — indeed, almost everything beyond some of Socrates' 
physical characteristics — is so exaggerated, and so mixed up 
with totally inapplicable interpolations, that the comedy really 
becomes on the whole a grotesque distortion. 

Before a jeering Athenian crowd it was not difficult for a 
laughter-provoking playwright to attack anybody or anything ; 
honour and courage, wisdom and goodness, were considered fair 
game for his vivacious sallies, no matter how much he ran amuck. 
As Boileau truly says : 

“ La, le Grec, n6 moqueur, par mille traits plaisants 
Distilla le venin de ses mots m^disants ; 

Aux accfes insolents d’une bouffonne joie 
La sagesse, Tesprit, I’honneur, furent en proie." 

Over and above his comic purpose Aristophanes had a serious 
aim in the Clouds. He was at pains to attack innovations, 
though he failed to discriminate between desirable reform and 
new-fangled trickery and capricious novelty ; he assailed also 


(g) Sat. i. 1. 24-25. 
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unscrupulous morality, political sycophancy, and what he believed 
to be educational retrogression. He was sincerely desirous of 
bringing about a regeneration in politics, social life, and public ■ 
education ; but this aim coincided to a large extent with Socrates’ 
aim, so that he ought to have welcomed him as an ally in the same 
good cause. Aristophanes saw the havoc that was done by the 
perverted forms of sophistic and rhetorical argumentation ; had 
he kept his eyes open, he would have seen that the Socratic 
dialectic was endeavouring to remedy this very mischief. Aristo- 
phanes desired to be a “ purger of the common weal,” a “ besom ” 
for sweeping the land clear of all “ sorrow and shame ” (A) ; had 
he not been obstinately blind with regard to Socrates’ mission, 
he would have seen that that also was Socrates’ purpose. Aristo- 
phanes had a contempt for the populace, and yet before that very 
populace — ^for its delectation as well as for its admonition — ^he 
travestied Socrates as a promoter of irreligion and as a corrupter 
of the youth. He had an influence on public opinion, and it was 
in this sinister direction that he exercised his influence (i). 

And so various hostile forces were gradually gathering against 
Socrates, until they culminated in the indictment for impiety and 
corruption of the youth. 


(h) WcutpSf 1043 : roi6vd' €up6vT€S irjffde 

(i) It has been suggested that Plato did not believe that the attack of Aristo- 
phanes had anything to do with the events that led to Socrates’ execution ; 
and the ground of that suggestion is the fact that Plato when dying kept a copy 
of Aristophanes’ comedies in his bed (*), and also wrote a fine epigram on the 
comic poet ; 

Al ;^apir€f, Tiix€p6s ri Xapiip fiirep oux* irfiTeTrai 
(rfTovffai, (t/poy *Api(rro<pdvov5 

The Graces sought a heavenly shrine, which ne’er 
Shall come to naught. 

And in thy soul, Immortal Poet, found 
The shrine they sought (f ). 

Now Socrates died in 399, and Plato in 347, that is, over fifty years after his 
master’s departure. We could hardly expect him to be still harbouring a grudge 
at that date (and, especially, if we may add, on his death-bed) against Aristo- 
phanes, whose works he delighted in. But to express admiration for the poet’s 
work is, surely, not incompatible with the belief that the poet had in the old days 
contributed — and greatly contributed — to the creation of the popular prejudice 
against Socrates. Moreover, surmises to the contrary are altogether futile in 
view of the clear and definitive statement in the Apology, At p. 18 Plato makes 
Socrates attribute much of the prejudice against him to the misrepresentations 
of Aristophanes and the other “ old accusers,” who made false charges against 
him, and whom, he regrets — seriously and not jocularly— he cannot call up for 
cross-examination, (See further infra, chap, xv.) 

{*) On the authority of Olympiodorus, 

(f) Rogers, The Clouds of Aristophanes, p. xxix. 




CHAPTER IX 


IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE INDICTMENT. — POLITICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

tJv Se Tt? TWV TToXiTLKtOU . . . cSofc /XOl O^TO? O OLV^p BoK€lv jti€V €LVai 
ao(/>6s ttAAots* T€ TToXXols dv0pu)7roLg Kal piaXiara eavroy, clvaL S’ ov. 

{Apol. 21 c.) 

(It was one of the politicians. . . . T came to see that though a 
great many persons, and especially he himself, thought he was wise 
yet he was not wise.) 

Despite the severe attack of Aristophanes in 423 B.c., and the 
prejudice and hostility engendered against Socrates in the minds 
of the Athenian people in general, despite the antagonism in- 
creasingly manifested by special classes of the population, such 
as the Sophists, the rhetoricians, the conservatives, the religionists, 
the democratic politicians, the poets, and, more particularly, 
those from among such classes who had been subjected to Socrates’ 
exacting cross-examination, lie w^as allowed to continue his 
mission unmolested for nearly a quarter of a century after the 
production of the Clouds. We can imagine what must have been 
the “ average ” Athenian citizen’s opinion of Socrates at the close 
of the calamitous Peloponnesian war (403) ; and we may recall 
that some twenty years after the attack in the Clouds, Aristo- 
phanes once more assailed Socrates as a vain babbler and preten- 
tious Sophist. The disciples and intimate associates of Socrates 
discerned something of the true, pure, and noble philosopher. 
But the view of the general public was vastly different — it was 
not begotten of knowledge. In order to sum up this view, we may 
usefully borrow an excellent passage from Gomperz {a), where he 
describes the complaints of an aged Athenian who, having met a 
foreign friend in the market-place, laments over his city’s con- 
dition. 

‘‘ ‘ What ! ’ says he, ‘you hardly recognise Athens in these 
empty streets, this desolate harbour ? And little wonder. Our 
defeats, the loss of our navy, colonies, and tribute has made us a 
poor people, poor in hope as well as in everything else. If you 
want to see cheerful faces, go to Sparta. But you will find our 


(a) Greek Thinkers, vol. ii., pp. 94-97. 
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proud conquerors bowing humbly before the Lord of fate and of 
its holy decrees. There Zeus is not dethroned, there Zeus has not 
made way for the “ King Vortex ” our celestial wiseacres talk about 
so much. The Spartans would soon put in force their act for the 
expulsion of undesirable aliens’’ if rogues of that stamp came 
among them. Look at us, and look at the difference. Our young 
men are as bold as you can possibly imagine ; all religious fear has 
vanished long ago. And it is all the fault of the new-fangled 
philosophy-teachers. True, Anaxagoras was accused of impiety a 
generation ago, and sent out of the country ; Protagoras the same. 
But the worst of them all is here still : Socrates goes on in the same 
old way, just as if Aristophanes (he’s one of the right sort) had not 
exposed him twenty years ago. And what a conceit the man has 
of himself by now^ ! Only the other day King Archelaus asked him 
to Court along with all our best poets, and he declined the honour 
with his usual modesty — which I call arrogance. And then there 
are young foreigners from Megara, Elis, Thebes, and as far as 
Cyrene, all coming to him to benefit by his instruction. Yes, in- 
struction ; for though he hates to be called a teacher or Sophist, 
the distinction is much too fine for our poor comprehension. 
There he sits, in his dirty little house, with his scholars all round 
him, and reads out of yellow rolls, and explains to them, after his 
own fashion, the works of poets and Sophists. He lives mostly on 
presents from his well-to-do “ friends ” or companions.” As for 
his boasting that he knows no difference between rich and poor, 
and is at the disposal of all alike, — so much the worse, say I. 
The other Sophists dispense their poison only when they are well 
paid for it ; he scatters it abroad gratis. And would to God he 
had done nothing worse than waste time and brains on the silly 
problems we split our sides over when the Clouds ” was on the 
stage* If only he could have stuck to counting the flea-lengths 
between Chaerephon’s eyebrow and his own bald patch, that 
would not have mattered so much. But he has taught young men 
to beat and bind their ‘‘ unreasonable ” fathers. He has shaken 
their faith in the gods. Talk to the son of the Thracian woman, 
the bastard Antisthenes, or to Aristippus of Cyrene, and they will 
soon tell you they consider Athene, the goddess who protects our 
State, as a mere name, an empty phantom. Some of these dis- 
ciples believe in no gods at all, others in only one. Who knows 
whether it is not our putting up with such wickedness that has 
made our patroness angry and caused all our disasters ? 

‘ You don’t think it likely a mere talker should have done all 
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this harm ? It’s all simple enough. His hair-splitting subtlety 
attracts all the best brains among our young men, just as surely 
as the Lydian stone does a bit of iron. These are the men he sets 
against religion and makes into enemies of their country. I exag- 
gerate, do I ? Then listen to the facts, not to me. What greater 
misfortune have we had in all those years of war than the mad 
attempt to take Syracuse and conquer Sicily ? And who is respon- 
sible for that lunacy, which cost us thousands of our best citizens ? 
The “ fair son of Cleinias ” (Socrates’ complimentary name for 
him), who seduced the people into neglecting all the warnings of 
our wise and pious Nicias ; yes, that favourite disciple Alci- 
biades, who also had a share in the impious mutilation of the 
Hermae, and in the insulting of the mysteries, and who finally 
went to Sparta and intrigued against his country from there. 
And that is not all. Just as Alcibiades destroyed our sea-power^ 
Critias destroyed our internal peace. Certainly he had talent. 
But how did he use it ? In his tragedy “ Sisyphus,” which was 
not allowed to be performed, but which went about from hand to 
hand in a great number of copies, he called belief in the gods an 
invention of clever men of old times. And his life was in tune 
with his teaching. While here, he was the people’s worst enemy. 
In banishment, he stirred up the Thessalian peasants to revolt 
against their masters. And after his return what havoc he and 
his crew made in the city ! And again I ask — Where did Critias 
get his fine principles from, he and his gang ? They were all of 
them “ companions ” of Socrates. But let him rest in peace, he 
and his cousin Charmides, both of whom fell fighting against the 
people. Enough of him. But let us not forget his great-nephew 
Plato, another favourite of the Sophist, who does nothing but 
make speeches running down our ancient and glorious constitu- 
tion and the sovereignty of the people. Only the other day I 
heard him deliver himself of the remarkable sentiment that things 
will never be better till the philosophers are rulers or rulers philo- 
sophers. Perhaps he too will go abroad some day to seek his ideal, 
just as his contemporary, the son of the Knight Grylus, has 
lately done. Haven’t you heard that Xenophon, instead of 
serving his own country, has preferred to go to Asia to Cyrus the 
Persian pretender, the same Cyrus who favoured our enemies, the 
Lacedaemonians, so greatly ? And who do you suppose it was 
that encouraged him to consult the Delphic oracle, and take its 
permission to go over to the national enemy ? Who else but his 
intimate friend, the grey-headed old wiseacre with the Silenus- 
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face and the everlasting ironical smile. It’s about time to put a 
spoke in his wheel. You think we might let the old cinder burn 
itself out ; that it won’t light any more bonfires in young heads ? 
Perhaps not. But think of the example. What will all the young 
set do when they see their chief going on with his work to the end 
undisturbed, and ending his days in peace and honour ? The affair 
would be simple enough if the Areopagus had not lost its old 
rights ; it would just order him, fair and square, to let the young 
men alone. But now there’s nothing for it but to have Socrates 
up before the jurors.’ ” 

Eventually Socrates was brought before the jurors ; and his 
indictment contained two counts, which represented the main 
charges made against him by Aristophanes as well as the principal 
views held by various sections of the Athenian community. It 
was not, however, Socrates’ alleged irreligion that was really the 
proximate cause of the formal accusation. The charge of impiety 
was introduced as a pretext, whatever ground there might be for 
it ; for his departure to some extent from strict orthodoxy was in 
keeping with the growing rationalism of the time, and was, more- 
over, far less impeachable than the more thorough heterodoxy 
professed by an increasing number of citizens who espoused the 
cause of “ enlightenment,” and whom no one ventured to 
prosecute. 

There was, indeed, in Athens a large measure of toleration. The 
principle of freedom in general was proclaimed in the proud 
panegyric on the city pronounced by Pericles in his famous 
funeral oration (431 b.c.), the spirit and substance of which is 
preserved in Thucydides’ account {b). Pericles emphasised the 
respect paid by his fellow-citizens to individual difference of 
opinion and behaviour : “ We are not suspicious of one another, 
nor angry with our neighbour if he does what he likes.” But, 
considering the solemn occasion and mindful of the course of 
Athenian history, we must admit that this was an expression of 
ideal aspiration for the city, rather than an accomplished fact. 

The great latitude that had customarily been conceded to the 
comic poets we have already seen ; and Professor Bury, writing 
of the Athenian empire under Pericles, reminds us that such 
tolerance testified to the settled confidence of the people in their 
ideas and institutions. “ There is no more significant symptom 
of the political and social health of the Athenian State in the 


(6) ii. 35 seq. 
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period of its empire, than the perfect freedom which was accorded 
to the comic stage, to laugh at everything in earth and heaven, 
and splash with ridicule every institution of the city and every 
movement of the day, to libel the statesmen and even jest at the 
gods. Such license is never permitted in an age of decadence even 
under the shelter of religious usage. It can only prevail in a free 
country where men’s belief in their own strength and virtue, in 
the excellence of their institutions and their ideals, is still true, 
deep, and fervent ; then they can afford to laugh at themselves. 
The Old Comedy is a most telling witness to the greatness of 
Athens ” (c). 

Liberty of thought and speech was admitted, tacitly if not 
formally, as a part of the democratic constitution of Athens, and 
the Athenians believed that they enjoyed that right more than 
any other State. Plato makes Socrates say that Athens is the 
most free-spoken State in Hellas ” (t/). Conflicting political views 
were for the most part tolerated by all parties, even at times of 
bitter party strife ; and attacks on the existing political condi- 
tions might as a rule be freely made. Plato, disdainful of demo- 
cracy, banished freedom of speech from his ideal State, on the 
ground that such a rdgime, allowing a man to do and speak as he 
likes, conduces to the subversion of all principles of order and good 
taste (e). But in practice and for the Athens of his own time, he 
would not have advocated such intolerance, because that restric- 
tion, if put into force, would have rendered impossible the expres- 
sion of so many heterodox views of his own as well as many of his 
admired master, whose memory was a life-long inspiration to him 
and other ardent spirits. 

The question, more particularly, of religious toleration, in rela- 
tion to the law of impiety, will be considered in the next chapter ; 
but for the present we may say that it was neither the religious 
belief of Socrates nor the outspoken expression of it that was the 
immediate operative cause of his prosecution. The real cause is 
to be found in the political circumstances of the time. 

As a result of the Peloponnesian war, which was the greatest 
and most ferocious conflict the Greek nations had ever experi- 
enced, Athens had suffered humiliation and defeat, and saw the 
ruin and destruction of her empire (/ ). To all eyes the existing 


(c) History of Oreecct p. 386. 

(d) Oorgias, 461 e. 

(e) Hepuh. viii. 667 b. 

If) See Thirlwall, History of OreecSf vol. iv. (1847), pp. 216-217. 
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inglorious condition of things formed a dismal contrast to the 
opulence and glory of the preceding age ; and the Athenians were 
aware that their enemies were overjoyed at this downfall. The 
fleet was lost, the arsenal was in ruins, the Long Walls were 
demolished, and Athens was compelled to engage herself to submit 
to the hegemony of Sparta, her hated and triumphant rival. The 
greater part of the population were now impoverished and heavily 
burdened with debt ; the sources of public and private wealth 
were destroyed, the imperial tribute and other revenues ceased, 
and Athenian-owned property abroad was confiscated. Public 
debts due to other States could not be repaid, and threats of war 
were received from some of these creditor States (for example, 
Thebes). Overseas commerce, which had suffered heavily through 
the blockade, was still further injured by the Thirty, whose 
tyrannical measures caused the best classes among the resident 
aliens to leave Athenian territory. Food (gr), fuel, and oil for 
lighting (k) were scarce, prices were high, and plagues broke out 
from time to time, especially in the overcrowded localities of the 
city where numerous refugees from surrounding districts had 
gathered, and lived in stifling huts (i). The inortality of the popu- 
lation was dreadful, and the temples were full of corpses. 

All Athenians — who were naturally politically-minded and 
ready to look for the causes of disaster and mete out blame 
therefor — asked themselves why their proud and vaunted Athens 
had fallen so low ? No doubt to this and that, to this man and 
that man, was the responsibility ascribed ; and here and there, as 
we can well imagine, murmurs and angry outbursts were heard 
against Socrates. The thinking citizen realised that the recent 
war had been not only a struggle between sea-power and land- 
power, but — what was more significant — between the antagonistic 
contentions of the political parties in regard to their rival views 
on the structure necessary for a sound State. During the war 
there were two large factions among the Greeks, one supporting a 
thoroughly democratic system of government, the other being in 
favour of a military monarchy. “ . . . Throughout the Hellenic 
world there was a violent dissidence of sympathy, the military and 
aristocratic parties everywhere being pro-Spartan, and the demo- 
cratic parties pro- Athenian {k). 


(g) Cf. Aristoph., Acharn. 750-762 ; Knights, 625-680. 

(h) Clouds, 56 ; Wasps, 252 seq. 

{i) Thuc. ii. 52. 

(A:) G. Murray, Aristophanes and the War-party. A lecture (London, 1919), p. 8. 
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It is, then, in the clash of party views and in the jealousy and 
strife for partisan ascendancy in Athens that we shall discover 
the real origin of the action taken against Socrates. In the 
original authorities for this period of Athenian history there is 
very little clear and precise information regarding the division 
and constitution of parties, their policy, and the political colour 
of prominent men (Z). Hence some historians speak of two parties, 
others mention three, and even then designate them differently. 
Now during the last years of the Peloponnesian war, three 
Athenian parties became distinguishable : the oligarchs, the 
democrats, and the moderates (that is, a kind of middle party 
between the two others). The moderates desired to limit the 
sovereignty of the people, by reducing either the extent of the 
franchise or the competence of the Assembly, to abolish payment 
for political service, and the use of the lot for the election of magis- 
trates. The intellectual section of the community generally, 
including such men as Alcibiades (m), were in favour of such a 
programme ; and we know that Socrates demolished the argu- 
ments for election by lot (which to him was allowing accident to 
do what was the province of reason and wisdom), that he regarded 
the fee-taking Sophists as prostitutory traffickers in the mer- 
chandise of the soul,’’ and that he severely criticised the self- 
seeking democratic politicians and distrusted the ignorant multi- 
tude. Hence he appeared to have given his adherence to the 
moderate party, which stood, in several respects, for a kind of 
“ philosophical radicalism.’’ 

And yet despite Socrates’ uncompromising stand on such anti- 
democratic principles, and others that have already been referred 
to (n), despite his religious rationalism (all the more perplexing 
to others because of its being allied to a certain mysticism), and 
in spite of his general unpopularity he was not excluded from the 
amnesty of 403 b.c., when the Thirty were overthrown and the 
restoration of the old democracy was effected. He had also gone 
unpunished, as we have seen (o), when in 405 he had defied the 
Assembly in the Arginusae affair, and in the following year too 


(l) Cf. L. Whibley, Political Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War 
(Cambridge, 1889), p. 12. 

(m) Alcibiades stigmatised a thorough democracy as “ acknowledged folly ” 
(in the speech at Sparta, Thuc. vi. 89) ; and there is no doubt that such remarks 
as this on the part of one who had been an associate of Socrates, and who on 
this point agreed with him, furnished a handle to Socrates’ opponents in their 
charge of corrupting the youth. 

(n) See supra, chap, v., sect. ii. 

(o) See supra, p. 63. 
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when he refused to obey the illegal order of the Thirty. But in 
399 B.c. the toleration that had for so long a period, and during so 
many political, social, and intellectual vicissitudes, been accorded 
to him, was at last withdrawn. 

The terms of the amnesty had been observed generally, and the 
democrats did not take vindictive measures against the adherents 
of the oligarchical tyranny or the other opponents and critics of 
democracy. But reconciliations of this kind do not always imply 
amity and willingness to forget the past. Bitter memories could 
not easily be expunged from the minds of men who had been 
sorely tried. The supporters of the restored democracy, contem- 
plating the recent horrible events and anxious to establish this 
form of government on a secure basis, could not but wonder what 
had been the causes of discord and disruption in the State, and, 
more particularly, of the recent usurpation of authority. That 
there should be a reaction to this tyrannical usurpation was only 
natural. As Dean Stanley well says : 

“ It was the moment of a strong reaction. The most galling 
tyranny to which Athens had ever been exposed had just been 
overthrown. A restoration of the old democracy had just been 
effected, under circumstances singularly trying, and in the jubilee 
of that restoration the whole people of Athens were entirely 
absorbed. Every association with the dreadful period of the 
eight months’ dominion of the Thirty was now viewed with the 
darkest suspicion. Every old institution was now cherished with 
double affection, reminding them, as it did, of the free and happy 
days which those eight months had suspended, securing them, as 
it did, from the return of the lawless cruelty and self-indulgence 
which had been established in the interval. All the suspicions 
and excitements which Thucydides describes, with a master hand, 
as the result of the more traditional recollections of the tyranny 
of the Pisistratides, were now let loose with so much the greater 
force from the freshness of the recollections of the tyranny of 
Critias and his associates. All the undefined, mysterious panic 
which ran through the city after the mutilation of the Hermes- 
busts was now, although in a less concentrated form, afloat again 
to vindicate the majesty of the ancient institutions of their fore- 
fathers so unexpectedly, so providentially restored to them ” (p). 

As frequently happens after a national convulsion, there was 
for a time an excess of religious and political orthodoxy and a 


(p) Lectures on the History of the Jewish Churchy Third series (London, 1877), 

p. 212. 
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spirit of conservatism, which was not favourable to the increasing 
innovations or to the doctrinaire busybodies who, it was thought, 
unsettled the minds of the people. Sophistry was considered to 
have been responsible for many of the perverted politicians who 
had done so much to tear the State asunder, for inculcating doubt 
and the questioning spirit, and for teaching that self-interest was 
the predominant concern of each individual irrespectively of 
right and the claims of the commonwealth. And Socrates, who 
was so profoundly different from the Sophists, was identified with 
them. 

In this reactionary movement a very important factor, from 
our present point of view, was the influenee of Anytus, an honest 
and militant leader of the demoeracy who had sacrificed his fortune 
for its sake (g), and who had played such an important part, along 
with Thrasybulus, in delivering the city from the oppression of 
the tyrants, and afterwards introducing the Act of Amnesty (r). 
His character was assailed by scholiasts and late Greek writers, 
who alleged that he was guilty of treachery in 409 b.c. when he 
was sent with thirty ships to relieve Pylos, which was besieged by 
the Lacedaemonians ( 5 ), and that on his trial he escaped death 
only by bribing the judges. But such reports are probably 
without foundation : neither Plato {t) nor Xenophon makes any 
such suggestion against his honour, and Lysias speaks of the 
prudence and moderation he showed during his command at 
Phyle {u). Now Anytus harboured also a personal grudge against 
Socrates, who (according to the statement of Xenophon) had told 
him on one occasion that it ill became him to bring up his son 
in a tan-yard ” — that is, to make him follow his father’s business 
— instead of preparing him for a higher profession for which he 
seemed fitted {x). This remonstrance apparently made the son 
dissatisfied with his business, and so — quite naturally — exacer- 
bated the father (y). Plato, too, suggests that Anytus had a 


(q) Xen., Hellen. ii. 3. 42. 

(r) Isocrat. c. Callimach, xviii. 23, p. 375. 

(a) Diod. xiii. 64 ; Athenaous, xii., p. 634 e ; Plut., Cor. 220 b ; Alctb. 193 d, o ; 
Haipocrat. 5 . v. A€Kd(<cv, 

(t) CL Meno, 90 b. 

\u) C. Agorot, xiii. 78, p. 137. 

(x) Xen., Apol. 29. Cf. Plato, Meno, 90 a. The truth of this statement of 
Xenophon has been questioned by some writers, who have not, however, shown 
cause for their doubt. Such an incident is quite in keeping with the entire 
attitude and activity of Socrates. The main thing, however, is not the incident 
in itself, but the hostility of the influential Anytus ; and this hostility is clearly 
referred to by Plato, as will be seen in the text above. 

{y) Professor Murray (History of Ancient Greek Literature (London, 1897), 
pp. 176-177) in his account of the ruin of Anytus’ son, makes it appear that his 
ruin took place before the accusation of Socrates, whereas Xen., Apol. 31 says 
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grievance against Socrates, because of the derogatory opinions 
passed by him on the democratic statesmen of the time, including 
even Pericles. Thus Anytus is represented as saying to Socrates in 
an angry and threatening manner : I think, Socrates, that you 
are too ready to speak evil of men ; and, if you will take my 
advice, I would recommend you to be careful. Perhaps there is 
no city in which it is not easier to do men harm than to do them 
good, and this is certainly the case at Athens, as I believe that 
you know ” (z). Socrates replied that Anytus misinterpreted 
reasonable and honest analysis as defamation (a) ; but such a 
protest on the part of Socrates would weigh little with the simple, 
practical-minded, touchy politician. And it is to be noted, too, 
that in this context Anytus is described as bursting out against 
the Sophists, about whom, however, he knows only from hearsay, 
and with whom he, like Aristophanes and so many others, confused 
Socrates : 

‘‘ 1 only hope,” he exclaimed, that no friend or kinsman or 
acquaintance of mine, whether citizen or stranger, will ever l>o 
so mad as to allow himself to be corrupted by them ; for they are 
a manifest pest and corrupting influence to those who have to do 
with them. . . . The young men who gave their money to them 
were out of their minds, and their relations and guardians who 
entrusted their youth to the care of these men were still more out 
of their minds, and most of all, the cities who allowed them to 
come in, and did not drive them out, citizen and stranger 
alike ” (b). 

Again, Callicles, a democratic statesman, is represented by Plato 
as advising Socrates to be the servant of the State and not run 
the risk of popular enmity, and warning him that if he persists in 
pointing out the errors of the democracy he renders himself liable 
to be dragged into court by some miserable fellow (c). Plato 
wrote, of course, after the event, and he wrote, too, as a philo- 
sophic historian, not as a contemporary reporter. That he 
thoroughly understood the public feeling of those days there can 


that it was after Socrates’ death. Tlie statements also about the son’s refusal 
to follow his father’s business of leather merchant, his association with “ young 
aristocrats of doubtful principles or suspected loyalty,” Socrates’ discussion of 
“ ambiguous subjects with his ruined son ” do not seem to be supported by any 
authority, though these things may well have happened ; if so, they must, of 
course, have intensified the father’s bitterness against Socrates, 

{z) MenOf 94 e. 

(а) Ibid,t 95 a. 

(б) Ibid,, 91 b, 92 a. 

(c) Gorgids, 521 a~c. 
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be no doubt ; and it is pretty certain that the foregoing observa- 
tions of his were not made idly or merely for dramatic effect (d). 

We have already shown fully that there was a widely spread 
prejudice against Socrates ; and he himself is made to emphasise 
it at once in his speech to his judges (e). But the animosity of 
Anytus ( / ), who now exercised great influence in the counsels of 
the State, was at the moment of greater consequence. He and the 
other democratic enthusiasts also suspected Socrates’ associates as 
oligarchical partisans ; and they thought they could not find any 
of the companions of Socrates who had been of great service to 
their country. Most of them, as it seemed, gave themselves up — 
as Socrates did — ^to destructive criticism, shunned public service 
or withdrew to other countries, and some openly expressed 
admiration for Sparta and her constitution. These orthodox 
democrats, now in power again, recollected with scorn and bitter- 
ness the part played by former associates of Socrates : such as 
Alcibiades, the profaner of the Eleusinian Mysteries, the partici- 
pator in the mutilation of the Hermae, and the betrayer of his 
city ; Critias, the terrible master spirit in the rule of the Thirty ; 
and Charmides, another leading member of the Thirty — those 
‘‘ monsters of impiety,” as they were called by Cleocritus, the 
herald of the Eleusinian Mystae, in his solemn appeal to the 
adherents of the tyranny at the battle of Munychia (403 b.c.). 
Obviously, unsophisticated people (and the adjective is doubly 
applicable here) thought not only that it was a case of like master 
like pupil, but also like pupil like master. What with Socrates’ 
opposition to election by lot, one of the fundamental democratic 
institutions, and his deprecation of other democratic practices on 
the ground that they were not based, indeed, on true know- 
ledge, suspicious folk believed he set himself up as an uncom- 
promising opponent of democracy as well as of the protagonists 
and their adherents in the recent restoration. 

So, with an urgent conviction of his dangerous influence, 
especially through his destructive criticism which was, too, so 
readily imitated by his followers, and, fearing for the future, 
Anytus and his friends came to the final and resolute conclusion 
that it was imperatively necessary to silence Socrates once for 


(d) Cf. Burnet, Greelc Philosophy y p. 186, in reference to the threatening remark 
attributed to Anytus : “ That is surely meant to be significant. Anytus is not 
the chief interlocutor, and is apparently introduced solely for this purpose.” 

(e) Apol, 22 e~23 c, 28 a. 

(/) IbU.y 23 e. 
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all (gr). Just as Pericles had thought it expedient at a time of 
emergency (during the excitement of the Samian war, 439 b.c.) 
to impose restrictions on the freedom of the comic dramatist, so 
Anytus and the others thought it essential to put out of the way 
one who could not be suppressed by entreaties or by threats (h). 
Now as a political accusation could not be explicitly made against 
him owing to the operation of the general amnesty, some other 
charge, it was thought, might be made and effectively substan- 
tiated, thanks to the well-known fearless language of the impor- 
tunate questioner and arguer. Before, there were various obstacles 
to making the accusation — ^the prosecution of the war, the inter- 
vention of the Thirty, the unsettled public feeling, the presence 
of powerful men who had more or less been associated with 
Socrates, and latterly the business of getting the re-estabHshed 
democracy into proper working order ; but now in 399 the 
moment seemed opportune (i), and the pent-up forces found a vent 
at last (k). 

Thus the ultimate attack on Socrates in the law courts was 
intended partly as a vindication of orthodox or unmixed ” 
democracy as against the moderate party (Z), which Socrates 
seemed to favour, and partly — ^indeed chiefly — as an impeach- 
ment of Socrates himself, because the settled democracy became 
certain that his peculiar and exceptional influence was a danger- 
ously disturbing factor in the community. 

Anytus needed no public prosecutor to move in the matter, as 
he was himself legally competent to make the charge (m). Accord- 
ingly he proceeded to the office of the King Archon, and laid this 
accusation against Socrates : ‘‘ Socrates is guilty, as he does not 
acknowledge the gods that the State acknowledges, but intro- 
duces other new divinities ; he is further guilty, because he cor- 
rupts the youth. The punishment demanded — Death.” The 
question of corrupting the youth — which involves a very vague 
charge — will be considered in connection with our examination of 
the cases for the prosecution and the defence (n) ; but as the 


(g) Cf. P. van Limburg Brower, Apologia contra Meliti redivivi calumniam 
(Groningae, 18.38). 

{h) Cf. Plato, Apol. 38 c. 

{i) Cf. Taylor, Varia Socratica, pp. 38-39. 

(A;) The various allegations against Socrates will be examined in chaps, xiv. aeq,, 
where the cases for the prosecution and the defence will be considered. Our 
purpose in the present chapter is to investigate the circumstances that led to the 
prosecution. 

{1) Cf. Jackson, Ency. Brit., s. v. Socrates, p. 335 a. 

(m) See infra, p. 231. 

(n) Chap. xvi. 

V % 
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charge of impiety is a much less indefinite one and the definite 
death penalty is demanded by the prosecutor as the punishment 
for this offence, it will be well to consider very briefly in our next 
chapter the law relating to irreligion and to the application of the 
penalty. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LAW RELATING TO IMPIETY. — ^RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. — THE 

DEATH PENALTY 

Saepius olim 

Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 

(Lucretius.) 

(Too oft religion has the mother been 

Of impious acts and criminal.) 

Non, mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 

Ferrea vox, omnis scelerum comprendere formas, 

Omnia poenarum percurrere nomina possim. 

(Virgil.) 

(No, had I e’en a hundred tongues, 

A hundred mouths, and iron lungs. 

Those types of guilt I could not show, 

Nor tell the forms of penal woe.) 

Among ancient peoples, including the Greeks, law was origin- 
ally part and parcel of religion (a). The legislative work of Solon 
comprised not only a code of law and a constitution, but also a 
ritual. The Greeks, like other nations of antiquity, were wont to 
say that their laws were prescribed by the gods ; and in many of 
their social and political activities as well as in their military enter- 
prises the gods were usually consulted as supreme counsellors and 
controllers of events. It was the religious conception rather than 
the juridical consciousness of the people that brought law into 
existence. Hence to submit to the law, as Plato frequently 
insists, is to obey the gods (6). 

Thus the State and the national religion constituted an indis- 
soluble unity ; so that the commission of an injurious act against 
the State was sacrilege as well as treason, and, conversely, the 
commission of an improper act against the gods was treason as 
well as sacrilege. Hence patriotism was regarded as the supreme 
obligation of every member of the community ; and moral values 
were usually estimated in terms of civic virtue. Without his 
‘‘ sacred fatherland ” the individual was nothing ; to its interests 
all his own private interests were considered to be subservient. 
The individuality of the subject being merged in the personality 

(а) See Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU Antique (Paris, 1900). 

(б) Lawa, passim. C£. Crito. 
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of the State, no incompatibility between private claims and public 
claims could really arise. For the Athenian his State was not an 
intangible abstraction distant from him and his daily concerns ; 
he played a direct part in all its functions, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, so that the identity of his life and interests with those 
of the State was constantly brought home to him in a practical 
form. 

Athens was, therefore, deemed to be not merely a dwelling- 
place for the Athenian citizen, but also his begetter, his nourisher, 
his educator, and his protector, so that his entire, wholehearted, 
indefeasible allegiance was due to her, and obedience to her law 
must be given without question and without demur. In that 
striking imaginary colloquy between Socrates and the personified 
Laws, Socrates, who was entreated to escape from prison and so 
defeat the operation of the laws of his city, is thus addressed (c) : 

. Since you were brought into the world and nurtured and 
educated by us, can you deny in the first place that you are our 
child and slave, as your fathers were before you ? And if this is 
true, you are not on equal terms with us ; nor can you think that 
you have a right to do to us what we are doing to you. Would 
you have any right to strike or revile or do any other evil to your 
father or your master, if you had one, because you have been 
struck or reviled by him, or received some other evil at his hands ? 
— would you not say this ? And because we think right to destroy 
you, do you think that you have any right to destroy us in return, 
and your country as far as in you lies ? Will you, O professor of 
true virtue, pretend that you are justified in this ? Has a philo- 
sopher like you failed to discover that our country is more to be 
valued and higher and holier far than mother or father or any 
ancestor, and more to be regarded in the eyes of the gods and of 
men of understanding ? also to be soothed, and gently and reve- 
rently entreated when angry, even more than a father, and either 
to be persuaded, or if not persuaded, to be obeyed ? And when 
we are punished by her, whether with imprisonment or stripes, 
the punishment is to be endured in silence ; and if she lead us to 
wounds or death in battle, thither we follow as is right ; neither 
may any one yield or retreat or learn his rank, but whether in 
battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, he must do what 
his city and his country order him. . . . 

And the Laws go on to emphasise that disobedience to them 


(c) Plato, Crito, 60 d-61 c ; and paadm. 
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will wrong not only the one who disobeys himself, his friends, his 
country, and the very Laws, but also the guardian deities of the 
law in the next world (d). 

So obedience to the law implied piety, piety meant submission 
to the public interest, as well as acceptance of the State religion ; 
not to observe the national religion, or to practise a foreign reli- 
gion was impiety (ao^e^eia), and impiety was treason to the State. 
Thus offences against religion were necessarily matters for judicial 
cognisance ; and departures from orthodoxy were liable to 
punishment. The well-known decree of Diopeithes, 431 b.c,, 
ordering the prosecution of those who did not recognise the exis- 
tence of the gods, or who taught such doctrines concerning celes- 
tial phenomena as were contrary to the established belief in the 
gods, was not, of course, a legislative innovation ; it was simply a 
reassertion of the law and a proclamation that it would be 
strictly enforced ; and it was, more particularly, as Plutarch tells 
us, aimed at Anaxagoras and through him at Pericles (e). The 
votaries of natural science were from the first suspected persons ; 
and the comic poets, among others — as we have already seen (/ ) 
— were ever ready to pounce upon them and represent them before 
the people as law-breaking atheists. 

The texts of the law relating to impiety have for the most part 
disappeared. That there were certain legislative enactments is 
beyond doubt ; for we are told that Pericles proposed to enforce 
against delinquents who committed acts of impiety not only the 
written laws, but also the unwritten laws according to which the 
Eumolpidae pronounced their decisions ((/). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the various kinds of religious offences were clearly 
defined ; so that the crime of “ impiety,’’ which term was an 
extremely elastic designation, could with little difficulty be made 
to serve as a pretext for the prosecution of refractory or annoying 
citizens in Athens, as it has been in other parts of the world where 
the civil authority has attempted to exercise jurisdiction over 
questions of private belief and conscience. 

The prosecution for impiety under the form of grapM asebeias 
{yfjatpi] d(3r€/3e^as) (h) possessed a very wide applicability ; in other 


(d) Ibid., 54 c. 

(e) Plut., Pericl, 32 : Ka\ AiovflOris typaxl/sv ucrayyiW^aBai robs rk 9(7a fiv 

voiilQovras ^ x6yoos irepl rwv fxerapcrlwt' diddffKoyra?, dn^petdSjuet'Oi *U Uept/cAia 
^Apa^aySpov r^v brrdpotav. 

(/ ) See supra, chap, viii., on Cratinus and Aristophanes. 

(g) These priestly judges officiated generally when the mysteries were con- 
cerned. 

(h) Of. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Boman Antiquities, vol. i., p. 210. 
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words, the law took cognisance of a great many species of irreli- 
gious conduct ; for example, denial or alteration of the national 
religious belief in general, denial of the deities of the State, intro- 
duction of new divinities, to explain celestial phenomena as 
‘‘natural’’ phenomena (that is, as distinguished from divine 
manifestations), profanation of the mysteries, divulging them to 
the uninitiated or parodying them, speaking disrespectfully of 
the gods, to pay divine honours to a mortal, non-participation in 
the public worship and sacrifices or deviating from the prescribed 
mode of worship or sacrifice (i), breaches of the ritual generally, 
interruption of sacrifices and festivals, insulting a priest or other 
person engaged in a religious function, performing sacerdotal 
functions without possessing the necessary qualifications, injur- 
ing the temples or the statues of the gods or other objects con- 
secrated to religion — for example, destroying olive trees conse- 
crated to Athena, ploughing fields planted with such trees, cutting 
down woods devoted to the eponymous heroes — encroaching on 
consecrated ground, violation of the right of asylum attached to 
temples, placing a suppliant bough on an altar at the wrong 
time {k), also sorcery, parricide, neglect to bury a dead body, etc. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to enumerate all the cases to which 
the graphe asebeias applied. 

Obviously, then, religious toleration in Athens was not recog- 
nised by the law. No one could claim de jure liberty of thought 
and speech — intolerance is ever the inevitable accompaniment of 
superstition and fanaticism. But in actual practice there were 
considerable relaxations from the strict principle of the law and 
from the traditional policy of the State ; and in practice there was 
greater liberality than Plato thought fit to accord in the specula- 
tive construction of his ideal republic. Accordingly there were in 
Athens far fewer prosecutions for purely religious offences than 
we might imagine to be the case from the long list of varieties of 
impiety. 

Various circumstances contributed to bring about this freedom. 
The exigencies of a democratical constitution, in which orators 
were the real or virtual politicians, fostered a love of ready speech 
and called for an increasing liberty of expression of opinion, — 
otherwise, government by discussion could not be carried on at 
all ; and it was not always easy to draw a line of demarcation 


(«) Cf. Demosth., C, Necter. 116-117, p. 1385. 

(k) Cl. Andoeid., De Mystsr, 110: vifjios 5’ irdrpws, ts tty 6y Ixerriptay fAvartipiois, 
ri$ydyai. 
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between what appertained to the secular sphere and what fell 
within the ecclesiastical sphere. Further, aliens were permitted 
to take up their residence in Athens (Z), and not possessing the- 
rights and privileges of citizenship and therefore being debarred 
from participation in the Athenian cultus, they were allowed to 
practise their own respective religions. Sometimes metics ac- 
quired citizenship : in this case it is not certain that they had as 
a matter of course to adopt compulsorily the Athenian religion 
too. Probably by the time of Socrates there was no systematic 
compulsion ; for we know that there were then in Athens various 
foreign cults and divinities (m). 

To repudiate the traditional myths, as given for example in 
Hesiod or Homer, especially such myths as reflected dishonour on 
the gods, was not regarded as punishable heresy ; and there is no 
record of a prosecution for impiety on such a ground. Poets 
writing in serious mood could, without being molested in the least, 
deny many of these myths : for example, Pindar, the story of 
Tantalus’ banquet {n) ; Aeschylus, the story of Apollo’s victory 
over the serpent of Pytho (o) ; Euripides, the tales of a deity’s 
hands manacled, and of the hierarchy of the gods (p) — indeed, 
the myths generally which he deemed a sorry product of the 
imagination. Moreover, the comic poets were permitted to 
ridicule the gods (though, as has already been shown, this was 
most likely a special toleration accorded to the comic representa- 
tions on the stage), and even the serious-minded Aeschylus was 
allowed to set forth a derogatory representation of Zeus and other 
deities in his Oresteian trilogy. Few citizens appear to have been 
interfered with, when they professed new beliefs, free thought, or 
agnosticism, which became, indeed, increasingly rife in the time 
of Socrates. 

Again, as there were no founder of the State religion, no 
definitely specified body of theological dogma, and no “ articles of 
uniformity,” a citizen’s religion came gradually to be concerned 
with his practical duty to the gods as evinced by his observing 
outward ceremonial and joining — ^more or less pro forma — ^in the 
public worship and sacrifices. Hence if such obligations were ful- 
filled, and no public or obtrusive declaration was flouted before 

(l) See the present writer’s IfUernational Law and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and MomCf 2 vols. (London, 1911), vol. i., pp. 167 seq, 

(m) See supra, chap, i., especially at p. 9, and the references there cited ; 
also supra, p. 183. 

(n) Olymp, i. 

(o) Eumen* 4 seq, 

(p) Of. Here, Fur, 1340 seq. Cf. supra, p. 7. 
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the people, and no attempt was made to destroy a citizen’s belief 
or convert him to another religion, strict acceptance of whatever 
dogmas were laid down by this or that authority ” was not 
always insisted on. 

But, notwithstanding these relaxations, Athens was not always 
the ideally tolerant city she has been represented to be by admiring 
historians such as Grote (g). He states that it was only in Athens 
that Socrates could have been allowed so long to go on undis- 
turbed ; whereas we must admit, in defence of other Greek States 
that are made to suffer by the comparison, that quite as free 
opinions as those of Socrates and more subversive of Greek reli- 
gion than his were propounded with impunity in other cities by 
such thinkers as Xenophanes of Colophon, Heraclitus of Ephesiis, 
Parmenides of Elea, Democritus of Abdera, and others. In sup- 
port of his conclusion Grote seems to rely too much on the idealised 
declaration of Pericles in his panegyric on Athens, as well as — and 
irrelevantly so — on the restrictions laid down by Plato for his 
philosophically constructed republic, where, for example, freedom 
of speech is reckoned an evil (r), and no citizen is allowed to have 
a private altar or perform sacrifices at home (6*) (whereas it was 
allowed at Athens, and we know that Socrates sacrificed also at 
home as well as in public). The fact that Athens was in practice 
more liberally tolerant than Plato was in his theory does not 
necessarily establish the conclusion that Athens was a “ model ” 
city in that respect : Plato’s various injunctions and prohibitions 
belonged to his scheme of ‘‘ paternal ” government carried on by 
an enlightened “ tyranny.” 

Now it was always difficult to determine where comic ridicule 
as well as serious scepticism ended and where criminal impiety 
began. Hence those who were responsible for outbursts of 
bigotry and intolerance had, if they instituted prosecutions, to 
draw the line for themselves and proceed accordingly ; and yet, 
even in such cases, the difficulty always exists of clearly distin- 
guishing the religious purpose involved from the political or 
moral implications. It is on account of the possibility of such 
prosecutions, as much as owing to the actual cases recorded, that 
Renan contrasts unfavourably the freedom of Athenian republi- 
canism with that of the freedom of thought allowed by Roman 
imperialism — in his view liberty of thought can flourish better 


{q) See History of Qreecet vol. v., pp. 71-73 ; vol. vii., pp. 143-144, 171. 
(r) Plato, Rep. viii. 567 b seq. 

(a) Laws, x. 909 d-910. 
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when it depends on a monarch than when it depends on jealous 
and narrow citizens. “ Cette liberteda/' he says, se trouve 
toujours mieux d’avoir affaire a un roi ou a un prince qu’a des 
bourgeois jaloux et bornes. Les republiques anciennes ne Teurent 
pas . . . Athenes avait bel et bien Tinquisition ’'(/). 

This view, however, betrays as much prejudice against Athens 
as the view of Grote shows prepossession in her favour (v). That 
it is an exaggeration appears from the fact that, despite the great 
number of acts and omissions for which a citizen might in the 
strict letter of the law expose himself to an indictment for irre- 
ligion, the actual cases of prosecution — at least so far as there is 
definite record — ^make up only a very short chapter of intolerance 
in Athenian history. A few of these cases may be here 
recalled (x), 

Anaxagoras, who held that the sun was an incandescent stone 
and not a god, was proceeded against for holding and teaching 
impious doctrines, and was condemned to exile and a tine of five 
talents (.?/) during the earlier part of Pericles’ public career {z). He 
retired to Lampsacus, having been unsuccessfully defended by 
his friend Pericles. (It ought to be added that to the charge of 
irreligion a political accusation seems to have been joined, namely, 
treasonable intrigues with Persia.) 

Protagoras, the greatest and the best of the Sophists, wrote a 
work which he read aloud before a select company in the house of 
his friend Euripides. His essential thesis is perhaps indicated by 
the first sentence : Concerning the gods I cannot know that 

they exist, nor yet that they do not exist ; for many things hinder 
such knowledge — especially the obscurity of the subject and the 
shortness of man’s life,” A statement of this kind does not, of 
course, establish the view that Protagoras really disbelieved in 
the gods ; it only proves that his opinion was that their existence 
could not well be a matter of knowledge. But the accuser Pytho- 
dorus did not interpret the proposition in this way, and obtained 
a conviction for impiety. The sale of the book was prohibited, 
and all copies that could be found were burned in the public 


{t) Histoire des Origines du Christianisme : liv. ii., Les Apdtres (Paris, 1866), 
pp. 314-316. 

(w) Besides, when we bear in mind certain monarchies of recent years and 
certain existing republics, it would be an arrant paradox for us to maintain 
that in the former greater liberty of thought was enjoyed than in the latter. 

(a?) See A. B. Drachmann, Atheism in Pagan Antiquity (London, 1922). 

(y ) Biog. Laert. ii. 3 ; Plut., De Superstit, 10, in init, 

{z) Mr. A. E. Taylor has endeavour^ to show that the date was about, or not 
later than, 460 b.c. (Classical Qvmterly^ vol. xi. (1917), pp. 81 seg.}. 
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place (a). Protagoras fled from Athens and was drowned at sea 
in his voyage to Sicily (415 b.o.). Euripides had in mind his lost 
friend in his play, the Falamedes, where he makes the chorus of 
Thracian women lament thus : “ Ye have slain, O Greeks, ye 
have slain the nightingale of the Muses, the wizard bird that did 
no wrong ” (h). 

Euripides, too, was accused of impiety, on the ground that his 
statement, ‘‘ My tongue has pronounced the oath, but my soul 
disavowed it ’’ (c), was conducive to perjury, inasmuch as it 
assailed the sacred character of the oath. Apart from this specific 
charge, the poet was suspected of out-and-out atheism {d). It is 
worthy of note here that the accusation was brought by Cleon 
partly for the same reasons as those which afterwards induced 
the politician Anytus to prosecute Socrates (f ). “ . . . When a 

prosecution for blasphemy occurred there was usually some other 
interest than that of religion in the background ” (/ ). 

Alcibiades was, during his absence from Athens, sentenced to 
death (415 b.c.) for his alleged participation in the mutilation of 
the Hermae and for profaning the mysteries. His prosecutors are 
said to have declared that he offended the goddesses Demeter 
and Persephone by counterfeiting their mysteries and showing 
them to his companions in his own house ; that he called himself 
high-priest and his companions initiated persons. All the priests 
and priestesses were also ordered to pronounce an execration 
upon him (gr). 

Diagoras of Melos, a dithyrambic poet and friend of Nicodorus 
of Mantinea, went to Athens, and owing to the influence of 
Democritus became a freethinker ; he derided the gods, divulged 
and made mock of the Mysteries, and threw a wooden figure of 
Heracles into the flames in order that he might there undergo a 


(а) Diog. Laert. ix. 8. 61 ; Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists^ i. 10 ; Cicero, 
De Nat, Seor. i. 23 ; Val. Max. i. 1. 7 ; Sext. Empir., Adv, Math, ix. 66. The 
report, however, has been rejected by some writers : Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
pp. Ill seq. ; J. B. Bury, in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. v. (1927), p. 384, 
note. 

(б) ’E/caj'cr’, rhp 'irdp(ro<pop, d> Aavaot, | xdp ovScp* d\yvPov(raP aijBdpa Movaay 

(Pragmenta Euripidis, ed. F, G. Wagner, Paris, 1846, frag. 689, p. 762), 

(c) Hippol, 612 : *H 7 Aa><r<T’ h ap^fioros, Cf. Aristot., Phet. iii. 

16. 8. 

(d) See supra, p. 6 ; cf. Satyrus, Pap, Oxyrh, ix. 163. 

(e) See supra, chap. ix. Cleon, like Anytus, was a tanner. 

(/) Bury, ibid., p. 384. 

(g) Plut. Alcib, 22. Cf. Thuc. viii. 63. An interesting incident is recorded 
by Plutarch and may be mentioned here. In accordance with the injunction, 
ail the priests and priestesses pronounced the execration, “ except Theno, the 
daughter of Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who excused herself, 
alleging that she was a priestess for prayer, not for execration ’’ (Plut., Alcib, 22), 
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thirteenth trial of his strength (A). For this ofiEence he was out- 
lawed, and a price was placed on his head (411 b.c.). 

Andocides was accused by Callias of having been connected 
(along with Alcibiades) with the mutilation of the Hermes busts 
and the profanation of the Eleusinian Mysteries (i) was indicted 
in the same year as Socrates was tried (399 b.c.). Lysias, prose- 
cuting, declared to the judges that if they frustrated the gods in the 
vengeance that was due to them, the crime would fall on their 
own heads (A;). An interesting point in this case is that Anytus, 
the principal accuser of Socrates, spoke in favour of Andocides at 
his trial ; and it is thought that he did so probably because the 
revelations of the accused had been of some benefit to the demo- 
cratic party. 

Aristotle was charged (323 b.c.) with paying divine honours to 
a mortal, in that he had composed and sung a paean in honour of 
his friend Hermias, ruler of Atarneus (Z). Aristotle thought it 
prudent to depart from Athens ; and it is related (m) that Aris- 
totle observed on leaving the city that he did not desire the 
Athenians to sin a second time against philosophy (a reference to 
the unjust execution of Socrates). 

Aristarchus of Samos was one of the earliest astronomers of the 
Alexandrian school {fl. c. 280-264 b.c.). Cleanthes of Samos called 
upon the Athenians to proceed against him for impiety (n) on 
the ground that he had offended the gods by saying that the earth 
made an oblique revolution along the zodiac and that it rotated 
on its axis. 

A few other examples of such prosecution are recorded in the 
later history of Athens, but the above will suffice as illustrations, 
and also as evidence that complete liberty of thought and speech, 
especially in regard to religion, did not exist in Athens either in 
law or in fact. 

“ These cases show,’' says Professor Bury, “ that the Athenians 
were not more enlightened than other peoples, or less prejudiced. 
The attitude of Protagoras to theology was perfectly compatible 
with a fervent devotion to the religion of the State ; but an 
Athenian jury was not sufficiently* well-educated to discern this. 
When we admire the spread of knowledge and reasoning in the 

(h) Lysias, O, AndocuL 214 ; cf. Curtius, History of Greece, vol. iv., p. 76. 

(t) Andocid., De Myst, 110 aeq, 

(k) Lysias, O. Andocid. vi. 13. 33. Cf. Demosth., (7. Neaer, 109, p. 1382. 

{1) Diog. Laert. v. 1.3; Val. Max. xv. 16. 

(m) Aelian, Var, Hist. iii. 36 : ... on ob pobKerai *A$7jm[ovs Sis i^afxapreiv us 

(«) Plut., De Fac. in Orb, Lun. vi. 3. 
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fifth century, we must remember that the mass of citizens was 
not reached by the new light ; they were still sunk in ignorance, 
suspicious and jealous of the training which could be got only by 
sons of the comparatively well-to-do, or those who were excep- 
tionally intellectual ’’ (o). 

Let us now look at the penalties that could be inflicted on a 
person found guilty of impiety. There were different kinds of 
punishment for this crime as for other crimes (p) — death, exile, 
confiscation of property, fine, imprisonment, deprivation of civic 
rights — varying according to the gravity of the offence. Apart 
from the prisoner’s detention during the interval between con- 
demnation and execution or detention prior to trial, imprison- 
ment in itself does not appear to have been frequently used as a 
punishment (q), because it probably seemed to the Athenians an 
expensive and superfluous (r), as well as an inadequate, mode of 
vindicating the majesty of the law and of the gods. 

Of loss of civic rights (drifXLa) there were three degrees : com- 
plete deprivation, involving forfeiture of property ; full depriva- 
tion without forfeiture of property ; partial loss of certain rights 
expressly specified. 

Banishment ((pvyij, d€L<f)uyi'a) was usually for life, and generally 
involved confiscation of property. Socrates, had he so elected (.s*), 
might have received this penalty instead of the death sentence. 
In case of banishment, if the exiled person did not leave the city 
before the expiration of the interval fixed for departure, or if he 
returned before the expiration of the period of banishment, he 
was brought before the thesmothetae who then ordered him to be 
put to death, and those who had given him shelter were also liable 
to banishment. In certain cases the exile’s wife was not allowed 
to accompany him. The law prescribed banishment for a small 
number of serious offences, but it could also be inflicted at the 
discretion of the court for various crimes against the State, includ- 
ing religious offences (t). Banishment of this kind differed from 


(o) History of Greece, p. 388. 

(p) On this subject generally, see J. J. Thonissen, Le droit p6nal de la Repuhlique 
AtMnienne (Bruxelles, 1876). 

{q) Imprisonment in itself as a regular penal measure is, indeed, a recent 
innovation in Europe. 

(r) Cf. L. Whibley, A Companion to Greek Studies (Cambridge, 1916), in the 
chapter on law by W. Wyse, p. 489. 

(s) As to the alternative penalty which a prisoner found guilty was permitted 
to suggest, see infra, p. 260. Cf. also infra, chap, xviii. 

(t) Aesohin., c. Ctesiph. 79; Oemosth., c. Aristog, L 95; c. Midiam, 115, 
p. 652. 
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the temporary expulsion for a period not exceeding one year for 
accidental homicide, and from political ostracism of troublesome 
citizens for a period of ten years. 

The death penalty was inflicted not only for most of the forms 
of impiety that have been enumerated, but also for acts of treason, 
murder, thefts in the daytime (if the thing stolen was worth more 
than fifty drachmae), theft at night, in the baths, or in the 
gymnasia. The usual formula accompanying a death sentence was 
that the guilty person should be delivered over to the Eleven (u). 

The mode of execution was in some cases regulated by custom, 
in others it was determined by the court. There were crucifixion, 
the wheel, decapitation, stoning, and other forms ; but the 
gallows, strangulation with ropes, the scourge, etc., were probably 
used only for the baser class of delinquents, such as slaves, high- 
way robbers, habitual thieves {x). Stoning (kLOo^oXia) was very 
seldom used since the legislative reforms of Solon ; it was adopted, 
for instance, in the case of Cy Ion’s fellow -conspirators after they 
left the temple of Athena Polias, where they had sought asylum 
(c. 632 B.c.) (i/). We are told that Aeschylus narrowly escaped 
this penalty (through the intervention of his brother Ameinias, 
who had distinguished himself at Salamis) ; he was charged with 
impiety before the Areopagus, on the ground that he had used in 
one of his plays an expression derogatory to the national reli- 
gion (z). 

The administration of poison came to be, in the latter part of 
the fifth century b.c., the most frequent mode of capital punish- 
ment for distinguished men whose crime was not of a revolting 
character. There has been much controversy about the nature 
of the poison used ; probably it was like our modem hemlock (a). 
Death seems to have followed easily, rapidly, and without any 
signs of violence (6). By means of it many suicides were com- 
mitted in ancient times. It was because it was so frequently used 


(u) Xen., Hellen. i. 7. 10 ; Lysias, c. Alcib, i. 17 ; Dinarchus, c. Aristog, 13. 
(.t) It has been pointed out that recent excavations near Phalerum furnish 
evidence that the Athenians sometimes inflicted atrocious punishments. (Cf. 
A. D. Keramopoullos, 6 iTroTu/xTrawcr/iriy, in Bt^KtoO'fjKn iv *A$'fii/ats dtpx^ iraiptias, 
Athens, 1923 ; referred to in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. v., p. 396.) 
There is no doubt about the terrible nature of many ancient forms of punish- 
ment, but it is doubtful whether they surpassed those of modem Christian 
Europe in barbaric ingenuity and ruthlessness. In our own country, and in 
recent times too, the penalty for high treason and the peine forte et dure were not 
exactly examples of humanity. 

(y) Plut., Solon, 12. 

(?) Aelian, Hist. Var. v. 19 : ^ rpaytpths iKplyero &o'c/9claf iir\ rm Bpdju.aru 

(a) Cf. Imbert-Gourbeyre, He la mort de Socrate par kt ciguS (Paris, 1876). 

(b) Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 117 a, b, 118. 
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for self-slaughter through its simple effect that it was given to 
noted men who were condemned to death, as in the case of 
Socrates (c) ; and their bodies, too, unlike those of common 
criminals (d), were not thrown into the pit {opvyiJLa) known as the 
barathrum {^apaOpov) (e), but were handed over to their friends 
for burial or cremation (/ ). The cup of hemlock was handed to 
the condemned man soon after sunset, and was taken imme- 
diately after his meal. Thus when Socrates seemed to his friends 
to be somewhat impatient to call for the fatal draught and be 
done with it,” Orito beseeched him to desist a little longer : ‘‘ The 
sun is still upon the hill-tops, and I know that many a one has 
taken the draught late, and after the announcement has been 
made to him he has eaten, and drunk and enjoyed the society of 
his beloved ; do not hurry — there is time enough ” (g^). The 
executioner crushed the hemlock, handed the cup to the prisoner, 
who drank the poison, walked about his cell until his limbs be- 
came numb, then lay down on his couch awaiting the end (h). 
The amount of the dose was carefully regulated ; and the execu- 
tioner told Socrates there was none to spare for his intended 
libation to the gods (i). Plutarch tells us that when the com- 
panions of Phocion had drained the cup that was handed to them, 
there was no hemlock left for Phocion himself ; whereupon the 
executioner said he would prepare no more unless he received 
twelve drachmae, the price of a full draught. As this incident 
caused some delay Phocion observed to one of his friends : As 
a man cannot die free of cost in Athens, give the man his 
money ” (^). 


(c) Plato does not mention the word hemlock {K^yetou), but simply says that 
Socrates drank “the poison ” — rh <pdifiaKoi/ itruv, Phaedo, 57 a, b, 116 d. 
Aelian, Var. Hist, i. 16, also uses simply the generic word to (pdpfiaKov ; but 
Diod. xiv. 37, mentions the word hemlock — /ccdvcioy ^reXevrrja-ey, Of. 
Diog. Laert. ii. 42. The symptoms described by Plato {Pfmedot 117 a, b, 118) 
show that the poison used was very probably hemlock. Cf. the similar symptoms 
mentioned by Aristoph., Frogs , 124. 

(d) These left the prison — rh hetrfio^T-fipioyy called familiarly rh oiKTjuat “ the 
House ” — by a door bearing the significant name of the Charonian gate (rh 
xapdy(ioy)f and were taken to the barathrum (Pollux, viii. 102). The accuser 
was entitled to witness the execution (Aeschin., De Legat. 181, 182 ; Demosth., 
c. Aristocr. 69). 

(e) There is a difference of opinion as to its locality. It has been suggested 
that it was situated in the north-west of Athens, a short distance from the hill of 
the Nymphs : C. Hanriot, Uecherches sur la topographie des dimes de VAttique 
(Napofeon-Vend4e, 1863), pp. 15, 17. 

(/) Cf. PJmeilo, 115 d. 

(g) Ibid.,, 116 d. 

(h) Ibid., 117 c^ll8 a. 

(^) IHd., 117 b. 

(k) Plut., Phocion, 36 ; cf. Diod. xviii. 67 ; Aelian, Var, Hist. xii. 49. As to 
the case of Theramones, who was condemned to death by the Council at the 
instance of Critias, 403 b.c., see Xen., Hellen, ii. 3. 56 ; Aelian, Var. Hist, ix. 21 ; 
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The particular penalty to be imposed after the accused was 
found guilty was not always prescribed by the law. In some 
cases it was specified in the text of the law or in a decree of the 
people : for example, the punishment prescribed for pulling up 
the sacred olive trees was exile and forfeiture of property (1 ) ; 
for entering the temple of Demeter during the thesmophoria (one 
of the great festivals in honour of Demeter, in which only women 
could take part), the punishment prescribed was death (m). As 
these were cases in which the penalties were expressly imposed by 
the law the trial was said to be aylap cltlixyjtos (as distinguished from 
the aym* rt/xr/ros). But in the majority of cases the fixing of the 
punishment was left to the discretion of the court. 

After the sentence of death was passed, the condemned man 
was handed over to the assistants (Trapaararai, vTrrjperaL) of the 
Eleven {ol "'ErSe/ca), who were analogous to the Roman triumviri 
capiMes. They constituted a college of magistrates annually 
chosen by lot, one from each of the ten tribes, together with a 
secretary (ypappLarevs), and the executioner (Sr/ptos (BovKos), 
brjpoKOLvos), gaolers, and torturers (who were public slaves) acted 
under their direction. According to the Apology (n), Socrates 
addressed his final speech to those judges who voted for his 
acquittal, pending the arrival of the officers of the Eleven. 

The interval between sentence and execution varied ; generally 
the execution was carried out without any delay, as in the cases 
of Theramenes, Phocion and his companions, and the generals 
condemned for neglecting to bury the dead after the battle of 
Arginusae (o) (to which case reference has already been made in 
connection with the life of Socrates {p)). Delay, however, was 
required by the law, pending the return of the sacred ship sent 
every year to Delos. Plato makes Phaedo give the reason for the 
thirty days’ interval in the case of Socrates. Referring to the 
ship sent to Delos, he says : 

‘‘ This is the ship in which, as the Athenians say, Theseus went 
to Crete when he took with him the fourteen youths, and was the 
saviour of them and of himself. And they were said to have 
vowed to Apollo at the time, that if they were saved they would 

Diod. xiv. 4, 6. For that of Polemarchus, put to death in the same year by the 
Thirty, who had indeed dispatched many Athenians by means of hemlock, see 
Lysias, c. Erat, 17, p. 121. 

(l) Lysias, Pro Sacra Olea, vii. 32, 41. 

(m) Aelian, Hist. Var. v. 17. 

(n) 39 6. 

( 0 ) Xen., HeMen. i. 7. 33. 

(p) Supra, chap, iii., p. 62. 
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send a yearly mission to Delos. Now this custom still continues, 
and the whole period of the voyage to and from Delos, beginning 
when the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship, is a holy 
season, during which the city is not allowed to be polluted by 
public executions ; and when the vessel is detained by contrary 
winds, the time spent in going and coming is very considerable. 
As I was saying, the ship was crowned on the day before the trial, 
and this was the reason why Socrates lay in prison and was not 
put to death until long after he was condemned ” (?). 

We may conclude this chapter by saying that the penal law and 
administration of Athens was by no means of that barbarous 
character which marked the administration of the criminal law 
then existing in many other parts of the world. The mildness and 
humanity of Athens was often recorded and extolled by the 
ancient historians and philosophers ; and, no doubt, would com- 
pare favourably with the penal horrors that obtained in recent 
centuries in our own country. However this may be, little atten- 
tion was given to the nature and object of criminal law and penal 
organisation. Indeed, it is only of late that attention has been 
given to this subject at all in any part of the world. In Athens, 
however, there was at least one notable exception, namely, Plato, 
who was in this, as in so many other matters, in advance of his 
time (r). We must add, too, that there is a story that Pericles and 
Protagoras passed a whole day discussing the object of punish- 
ment : arguments were brought forward (probably by Prota- 
goras) (5) in favour of the more enlightened deterrent theory, as 
against the customary retributive theory {t), which was then the 
only one understood and applied. 

Having now seen what was the Athenian law concerning 
impiety, our next task is to examine the nature and constitution 
of the court that tried Socrates. 


(q) Phaedo, 68 b. 

(r) Cf. Thonissen, op. cit., pp. 476-478. 

(») Cf. Plato, Protag. 324. 

(^) Cf. the speech of Diodotus in Thuc. iii. 45-46. 




CHAPTER XI 


THE COTJIIT OF HELIASTS 

AiKiTj fjLcv ovv pofiov icrl, vofios 8’ dpxovros cfyyov, dpxc^v 8’ cIkojp 

Oeov rod iravra Kocrfiovvros. 

(Plutarch.) 

(Justice is the end of law, and law is the work of the ruler, and the 
ruler is the likeness of God that orders all things.) 

*Aycovlai, 8dfafc, <^tAoTt/Lt/at, vofioi, 
diravra ravT in 16 era rrj <f>va€L /ca/cd. 

(Menander.) 

(Such follies make not nature’s burden light, 

For thus we are weighted with imported ill ; 

Laws, strifes, and party views our cup of misery fill.) 

It was the Court of Heliasts (a) (or dicasts) that tried Socrates ; 
it was certainly not the Areopagus, as some writers have 
thought (6), Now after the fall of the Thirty and the re-estab- 
lishment of democracy, vopodirai — nomoihetes (‘‘ lawgivers ”) 
were appointed to revise the constitution ; and in the meantime 
the laws of Solon and the institutions of Draco were put into force 
again. Accordingly, to the Areopagus was assigned part of its old 
jurisdiction, which had included the trial of cases of impiety. But 
under the triumphant democracy, whose position was more 
jealously guarded than ever in view of its recent restoration, it 
is improbable that the Areopagus with its aristocratic constitu- 
tion, which was incompatible with democratic ideas, would have 
been permitted to perform functions that were deemed to be the 
office of the whole people. For it was the heliastic court that 
represented the people sitting in a judicial capacity (c). 

That the court that tried Socrates was not the Areopagus but 
the Court of Heliasts is evidenced by various facts (d). In the 
first place, the number of judges or jurors — for the heliasts 


(а) The leading modern authority on Athenian law and procedure is J. H. 
Lipsius, M. H. E. Meier, G. F. Schomann, Das attische Mecht und Rechtsverfahren, 
3 vols. (Leipzig, 1906-1916). A brief outline (based on the foregoing) for English 
readers will be found in the chapter on law by W. Wyse and F. E. Adcock in 
A Companion to Greek Studies, op. cit., pp. 471 seq. On the heliaatic court, see 
also J. Vurtheim, “ De Heliaeis Atheniensibus,” in Mnemosyne (Leyden, Leipzig), 
New Series, vol. 28 (1900), pp. 228-236. 

(б) For example, V. Cousin, Oeuvres de Platon (Paris, 1822, etc.), vol. i., p. 59. 

(c) Cf. Aristot., Pol, iii. 1. 4. 

(d) Cf. Fouill4e, La philospphie de Soorate, vol. ii., p. 413. 

227 Q 2 
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(ol fiKta(rTaL) or dicasts (o£ BiKacrrai) (e) acted in the capacity of both 
judge and jury — ^who heard the case was a very large one (over 
five hundred) ( / ) ; and such a large number could not apply to 
the membership of the Venerable Council of the Areopagus. 
Again, the tone of the speeches of the accusers, so far as we can 
ascertain their nature from the references that Socrates made to 
them, is strongly suggestive of the manner of the orators who 
addressed large assemblies and endeavoured by rhetorical devices 
to secure their favour ; moreover, we gather that those very 
accusers also warned the judges to beware of succumbing to the 
seductive oratorical display that Socrates would make before 
them (g). Plato thus represents Socrates as saying to the court 
at the very outset of his speech in his defence : “ How you, O 
Athenians, have been affected by my accusers, I cannot tell ; but 
I know that they almost made me forget myself — so persuasively 
did they speak ; and yet they have hardly uttered a word of 
truth. But many as their falsehoods were, there was one of them 
which quite amazed me — I mean when they told you that you 
should be upon your guard and not allow yourselves to be deceived 
by the force of my eloquence ” (A). Such a manner of presenting 
a case for the prosecution, such warnings on the one side and 
protests on the other, would scarcely be possible before the 
Council of Elders. If we are to believe the story told by Diogenes 
Laertius (i) and by Cicero (^) that the orator and speech-writer 
Lysias offered Socrates a speech specially prepared for his defence, 
it would seem that the friends of Socrates were anxious about his 
manner of pleading — for the employment of counsel was not per- 
mitted — and were desirous of obtaining for the purposes of his 
address the advice of a professional orator who had had great 
experience in forensic oratory, and whose persuasive skill might 
make an impression on the minds of the judges. But in the 
Areopagus rhetoric was out of place, and only facts were dis- 
cussed. Further, the occasional (perhaps frequent) interrup- 
tions (Z) made by numbers of the judges during Socrates’ speech, 
and his request that they should not cry out at a certain remark 
he was going to make, suggest that it was a large body of a popular 

(e) In the time of Socrates the term “ dicasts ” was the more usual one. 

( / ) Socrates refers to the large number of judges he was addressing (Apol. 24 e). 

(g) It reminds us of Antony’s protest, “ I am no orator as Brutus is,” with all 
its insinuating implications. 

(h) Apol, 17 a. 
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kind ; and there is ample evidence to show that not infrequently 
the judicial proceedings before the heliasts were stormy and 
turbulent (m). Socrates begs the court for indulgence if he should 
speak in his own way, and not in the oratorical style usual before 
such a body (n). His references to the Arginusae affair and his 
reminder to the judges how they decided to sentence the generals 
in a body, and how, when he objected, they raised clamours 
against him, show that he was addressing a large assembly (o). 
Again, we learn from the Aj)ology (p) that the judges of the court 
had taken an oath ; this is evidently the oath that was always 
administered to the heliasts (as we shall presently see) before the 
hearing of a case commenced. 

The Court of the Heliasts appears to have originated in the time 
of Solon (q). At first its powers were considerably circumscribed, 
and it acted only as a court of appeal ; but with the development 
of democratic government and organisation its judicial powers 
were extended, for it came to be a definitely recognised principle 
that it was the obligation as well as the right of every citizen to 
take part in the judicial administration as well as in the work of 
legislation. In these circumstances it was thought, in the first 
place, that the law of the land should not be something recondite 
put in the charge of special ‘‘ experts,” but that it should be 
simple enough to be understood by the ordinary citizen, who 
would therefore be competent to pronounce a decision in con- 
formity with it ; and secondly, that, as a protection against the 
ambition of powerful citizens, and also as a means of ensuring 
impartial justice, a large body of ordinary citizens chosen by lot 
would, as a court of law, be more fearless and more independent 
than a small panel of elected judges. The archons were accord- 
ingly deprived of their jurisdiction, and were allowed only to draw 
up the necessary pleadings and prepare all documents, preli- 
minaries, and matters of procedure in regard to trials ; whilst the 
popular tribunal of heliasts came to act as the supreme court, 
whose decision was final and irrevocable. Thus the Heliaea 
('HAiata, a word signifying both the assembly of judges and 
their place of meeting — the ‘‘ Great Court ”) became the natural 
complement of the Ecclesia. 


(m) Of. Aristoph,, Wasps^ 622 ; and see infra, p. 246. 

(n) Apol, 17 d-e. 

(o) Ibid., 32 b. 
ip) 36 c. 

{q) Aristot., Conatitntion of Athena, vii. 3 ; ix. 1. Cf. O. Schulthess, Daa 
attiache Volkagericht (a rectorial address) (Bern, 1921), pp. 3-6. 
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The Heliaea possessed very wide powers, political as well as 
judicial. Some of its political functions were to watch over and 
safeguard the rights and privileges of democracy generally, and 
in particular to decide as to the admission of aliens, questions con- 
cerning the allies of Athens, and the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes in time of war, to hear claims from the military authorities 
concerning the equipment of the army, and to advise as to the 
repeal of laws. This intermixture of political functions with 
judicial could not but diminish the authority of the Heliaea and 
affect the confidence of many citizens in its impartiality. 

In Athenian law there were two large classes of cases — public 
and private. They were not, however, distinguished as in Roman 
jurisprudence or as under our own system ; nor was there any 
substantial difference between criminal and civil procedure. 
Private cases in which a sum of not more than ten drachmae was 
involved were disposed of by a number of magistrates (ol Kara 
b7]fxov^ biKacTTai) chosen by lot, who toured the various denies of 
Attica. When a sum exceeding ten drachmae was involved, the 
dispute was submitted to arbitrators {BiaiT r^Tal), who were 
annually drawn by lot, and whose decisions were enforced by the 
magistrates. An appeal lay to the Court of Heliasts. 

The class of public cases comprised two subdivisions — homicide, 
and public cases other than those of homicide. Owing to the old 
conception of homicide as primarily an offence against the gods, 
the pollution brought about thereby had to be removed by a 
ceremonial purgation, and also atoned for by special penalties ; 
and so cases of murder were set apart for trial by the ancient 
Areopagus, consisting of the ex-archons sitting under the presi- 
dency of the King Archon, the principal religious authority of the 
State. Cases of accidental or justifiable homicide were already, 
under the laws of Draco, tried by the ephetae (€(/>erat), a body of 
fifty-one judges (r) elected according to merit from among the 
Eupatridae (or nobles). But all other public cases fell within the 
wide province of the Court of Heliasts. The proceedings were 
there commenced by “ public actions ” {ayStvi^ hUai 

BriiJiOiTLaL, or briefly and usually ypa(j)ai), which thus applied to all 
crimes affecting the independence, security, liberty, or honour of 
the State, as well as to all offences against the national religion. 

In Athens there was no permanent public prosecutor, as there 


(r) This judicial institution, however, seems to have disappeared early in the 
fourth century. Cf. G. Smith, “ Dicasts in the Ephetic Courts,” in Classical 
Philology (Chicago), vol. xix. (1924), pp. 353-358. 
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is in modern systems. When an offence was committed by an 
officer in any department of the city’s government, the controlling 
head was obliged to prosecute the offender. In the case of a 
notorious crime a special commission was sometimes appointed by 
the Ecclesia for making a preliminary investigation, and then one 
or more prosecutors were required to prefer the indictment. 
Apart from these cases any Athenian citizen enjoying full rights 
of citizenship was entitled to bring a public action (except one of 
the archaic hUai (^oviKai (5) ), in regard to the commission of 
homicide, even though he had not himself been injured by the 
act complained of. Such a right of accusation was considered an 
intrinsic constituent of citizenship in a democratic State (^) where 
the feelings of the citizens ran high in regard to public affairs and 
were frequently expressed in the courts of law ; it was also thought 
to be a safeguard against impunity on the part of those whose 
violations of law were not discovered by the public officials or 
might be connived at by them. To prevent the bringing of an 
action where there was no reasonable or probable cause, and to 
discourage purely malicious prosecutions and vexatious and 
frivolous litigation in general, a plaintiff in a private suit, if he 
lost his case, had to pay the costs, and if he did not get a fifth 
part of all the votes cast by the judges (or jurors) he was also 
fined ; in a public action (u) the prosecutor in such circumstances 
incurred a fine of 1,000 drachmae (about £200) — a very heavy sum 
in those days. 

The (^ourt of Heliasts being the sole court for hearing these 
public actions, its decisions were necessarily final and irrevocable 
(biKai avroreAeis), so that a right of appeal against them was not 
recognised. 

In order to enable an Athenian citizen to sit as a judge at a 
trial, two processes were necessary : first, his appointment to the 
office of judge ; secondly, the allotment to him of a particular 
court. A citizen’s qualifications for this purpose were the posses- 
sion of a sound mind, attainment of the age of thirty, and freedom 
from special disabilities, for example, not being indebted to the 
Public Treasury, and not being subject to any deprivation of the 
rights of citizenship (dri/xta) (v). Citizens offered themselves 


(«) The expression ypa<p^ (p6pov is given in Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, Der 
aMiache Process, but does not appear to be found in the orators or other ancient 
sources. 

{t) Cf. Aeschin., c. Ctesiph» 220. 

{u) Cf. Apol, 36 a. 

(v) Demosth., c. Timocr, 123, p. 739. 
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voluntarily for this service — ^unlike our jury — and at the beginning 
of each judicial year a list was drawn up containing the names of 
all the citizens who applied for enrolment and who were found 
qualified for the post. We have no record, however, showing how 
the body of judges was recruited in the fifth century, and the 
accounts of the system in the following century are rather obscure. 
Now the Athenians were a litigious people, and their allies brought 
their suits to Athens, and as a bench of judges was necessarily a 
large one owing to the thoroughgoing democratic idea, it follows 
that there must have been several courts with a great number of 
judges. Aristophanes (oj), writing in 422 b.c. (the year following 
his burlesque of Socrates), mentions the approximate number of 
6,000, which was, however, a maximum that had never been 
exceeded. Aristotle, too, writing of the period of Athenian his- 
tory following the Persian wars, when the power of the first 
Athenian Confederacy was at its height, mentions as a round 
number 6,000 judges (y), whilst the citizen population amounted 
to between 20,000 and 30,000 (male persons of military age, that 
is over eighteen years old) (z). After the conclusion of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when the allies discontinued the bringing of law- 
suits to Athens, there was no need to recruit such a large body of 
judges. 

In any case the 6,000, if not an exaggerated estimate, was very 
likely a merely nominal number ; for it is scarcely credible that 
such an enormous proportion of the total number of citizens 
should be serving in a judicial capacity in the same year (a). It 
may be, too, some of the dicasts were put on more than one panel, 
so that the total number of names would be larger than the actual 
number of persons available (6). 

The small sum paid to these judges shows strikingly on what a 
small amount of income large masses of the Athenian citizens 
could live in those days. One of the principal features of the 
democratic reforms of Pericles was the introduction of payment 
of State offices, first the archons and members of the council, then 
— as a still more acceptable measure— -the judges of the popular 


(an) Wasps, 662 : Koifiru vKeiov? iv rrj Kariva^rd^v, 

{y) Constitution of Athens, 24 : BiKaoral fihv yhp ^aav 

( 2 ;) Estimates of the population of Athens are based to a large extent o 
conjee tui’e. A recent calculation of the total citizen population at the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war (431 b.c.) gives the number as between 160,000 to 
170,000 (including women and children). See Cambridge AncierU History, 
vol. V., p. 11, and the authorities there cited. 

(a) Cf. M. Frankel, Die attische OeschworenengerieJUe (Berlin, 1877). 

(b) M. Frknkel, “ Der attische Heliasteneid,” in Hermes (Berlin, 1878), vol. xiii., 
pp. 462-466, 
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courts. The judicial business at this time was large and was fast 
increasing, and the number of judges able to act in an honorary 
capacity was inadequate. Accordingly, at the time of the attack 
on the Areopagus, it was established (about 462 b.c.) (c) — on the 
motion of Pericles (d) — ^that judges should receive a remunera- 
tion of one obol (about l^d.) a day, and this sum was soon after- 
wards raised to two. Later (425 b.c.) Cleon raised the fee to three 
obols (e), partly for the purpose of securing his own popularity, 
and partly with a view to relieving the distress of large masses of 
the citizens who suffered through the continual warfare, and 
especially through the destruction and failure of the harvests. 

This small pittance (/), which was not very much less, how- 
ever, than the wages payable for unskilled labour (gr), was suffi- 
cient to induce as many as 6,000 qualified citizens to apply for 
enrolment in the annual lists. It was, however, pay earned with- 
out very much trouble, and so it attracted the poor, the idle, the 
maimed, and, above all, the elderly members of the community 
who were no longer fit for manual or active labour. Aristophanes, 
satirising the heliastic system in his Wasps, makes the chorus 
consist of old men dressed as wasps and each armed with a sting, 
and he shows how the great number of dicasts were anxious to 
earn the triobulum (A). We can well imagine that, in these cir- 
cumstances, the intellectual capacity of the great majority of the 
judges could not have been of a very high order ; but, no doubt, 
they thought it an agreeable occupation to sit in court and listen 
to all kinds of interesting cases, involving the lives and property 
of citizens — sometimes eminent or notorious men — and the 
marked obsequiousness and obtrusive respect invariably mani- 
fested by litigants, particularly so by defendants in criminal 
cases, flattered their self-importance and sense of power. They 


(c) A writer in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. v., p. 101, estimates the date as 
461-450 B.c. 

{d) Of. Aristot., Constitution of Athens, xxvii. 3. 

(e) Cf. Schol. on Aristoph., Wcisps, 88. This wew still the pa 3 mient in the time 
of Aristotle ; Constitution of Athens, 68. 2. 

(/) Cf. Fritzsche, De Mercede Judicum apud Athenienses (Rostock, 1839); 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, pp. 235-236. 

(g) For example, scavengers, farm-hands, and porters received from three to 
four obols a day. Skilled labour was paid from 1 drachma 3 obols to 2 drachmae 
3 obols per day (including rations). Discrimination was not always made 
between manual labour and intellectual and artistic labour ; for we find that 
sometimes an architect earned no more than 1 drachma (about a franc) a day. 
See Boeckh, pp. 116 seq* It has been estimated that the purchasing power of 
the drachma (= 6 obols) varied during the fifth century b.c. between that of 
4s, 6d. and 3^. 6d. in present English currency {Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol. V., p. 8 note). 

(h) Wasps, 300 seq., 420. See infra, towards the end of this chapter. 
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might thus serve year after year, so that their judicial function 
and their jury service combined would become their regular 
employment. 

At about the time of Socrates’ trial, it appears — ^if we are to 
judge from the allusions of Aristophanes (i) — that the 6,000 
enrolled dicasts were annually divided by lot into ten sections, 
panels, or dicasteries, indicated by the first ten letters of the 
alphabet — A, B, F, A, E, Z, H, 0, I, K ; thus, there were 
dicastery A, dicastery B, and so on to dicastery K. Our informa- 
tion from such meagre sources is not sufficient for us to under- 
stand the system then in force, so that we have to take the account 
given by Aristotle (A;) at a later period (about 325 b.c.) of the then 
existing organisation ; but this in all probability represents sub- 
stantially the kind of method that was adopted at the time of 
Socrates’ indictment. Prom the latter description we learn, then, 
that each of these dicasteries contained some 500 jurors (1) and 
included representatives from every tribe, the remaining 1,000 
(as suggested by certain writers) being reserved as supernumeraries 
for filling vacancies due to absence or resignation (for there seems 
to have been no compulsion whatever to attend). After this 
classification, each dicast received, as his badge of office, a ticket 
or pass {TTivaKLop, TtivoLKiov biKacTTiKov ) — which was at one time 
a bronze tablet, and in the time of Aristotle was made of box- 
wood — on which were engraved the letter of his section, his name 
and frequently the name of his father too, and the deme to which 
he belonged ; and it was valid for the current year (m). 

An important part of these preliminary proceedings was the 
administration of the oath {fiXtacrriKos opKoy, opKos fiXia(TT<ii>v, biKaarLKos 
bpKos), Exactly when the oath was taken we are not told ; it 
would seem that the most convenient occasion for doing so would 
be at the distribution of the badges of office, that is, at the opening 
of each judicial year (n). There is no extant record of the entire 
oath as it was actually administered, but an approximate recon- 
struction of it may be made from various detached clauses found 


(i) For example, in Ecclesiaztisae, 683 seq. ; PhUue, 1166 seq. ; Wasps, 662. 

(k) Constitution of Athens, 63. See G. Colin, “ Les sept demiers chapitres de 
r iroAiTcla,” in Revue des dtudes grecques (Paris), vol. xxx. (1917), 

pp. 20-87. 

{1) That is why Pollux speaks of the Heliaea of Five Hundred — 
vtvraKoarlap (viii. 123). 

(m) For illustrations of such tablets, see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1901), pp. 286-287. A large number of 
such tablets of the fourth century are shown in Corpus Inscriptionum AtHcarum 
(Berlin, 1873, etc.), ii. 2. Nos. 876 seq, 

(n) Of. lsocrat.» Antidos, 21 ; c. CaJUmach. 34. 
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in the works of the orators, chiefly Aeschines and Demosthenes. 
It was, then, to the following effect (ol ; 

“ I will judge in accordance with the laws and decrees of the 
Athenian People and the Council of the Five Hundred, and where 
the said law is silent, I will act to the best of my honest judgment 
without favour or hostility. I will decide on nothing but what has 
been submitted to the court. I will hear both sides impartially. 
I swear it by Zeus, by Apollo, and by Demeter ! If I am faithful 
to my oath, may much good befall me ; but if I prove false to it, 
may destruction fall upon me and my family ’’ (/>). 

The swearing-in was originally performed on the Ardettus, a 
piece of rising ground outside the city walls on the left bank of the 
llissus, and overlooking the Panathenaic stadium. Later on, a 
place nearer the centre of the city was selected, but its position is 
not known. 

The general list of judges for the year having been prepared, 
theii division into ten panels effected and the oath talcen, the next 
question was how they were to proceed to their duties. Here the 
first thing to be done was the assignment of courts (q) each day 
to the dicasts (KM/poutrty r<ajf b(,Ka(TTy]pLO)v) (r) — ^for a trial had to 
be finished on the same day (6*). This was an elaborate process, 
the object of which was to prevent corruption, intimidation, or 
packing. The thesmothetae determined what trials should be 
taken and what court-houses used each day. The number of 
judges requisite for each case was fixed by rules (which are not 
known to us), for it was not necessary that the full quota of each 
section should sit ; and the number of judges in the courts varied 
considerably (as we shall see presently). Early in the morning 
the judges attended at the ten allotment-chambers (KArjpcorrjpia) 
— one for each tribe — ^where the drawing of lots took place under 
the supervision of the secretary of the thesmothetae and the 
archons, each presiding over his own tribe — the aim being to make 
each court representative of all the Athenian tribes. 

As the number of cases for the day and the number of judges 
required for each were known in advance, a tenth part of the 


(o) Cf. Frenkel, loc. cit., on “ Der attische Heliasteneid ; Westermann, 
De Jurisjurandi Jiidicum Atheniensium Formula (Leipzig, 1859). 

(p) It has been suggested that the latter part was a temporary addition made 
immediately after the amnesty (G. Gilbert, Handbuch der griechischen 
Staatsaltertumer (Leipzig, 1893) ; the first vol. trans. into English — The Oonstitu- 
tional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (London, 1896), p. 393. 

(q) See also E. Poste, in Classical Eeview, vol. vii., pp. 164-166, 196. 

(r) Corp, inscrip, att, ii. 667 b ; Pollux, viii. 88. 

{s) Cf. Plato, ApoL 19 a, 37 a ; infra, p. 252. 
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number needed were chosen by lot (t) in each allotment-chamber ; 
the whole number thus selected were those who had to sit that 
day. The courts to be used were designated by letters from A 
onwards, and the lintel (<r<^?/Kt{ricos) of the door of each court was 
also marked by a distinguishing colour. For example, if three 
courts were to sit, say, the New Court marked green, the Trian- 
gular Court marked red, and the Great Court marked white, and 
300 judges were needed for the first, 400 for the second, and 500 
for the third (h) ; then, assuming that the latter A was used for 
the New Court, the letter M for the Triangular Court, and the 
letter N for the Great Court, in each of the ten allotment-chambers 
30 acorn-shaped tokens {^akavoi) (oc) marked A, 40 marked M, 
and 50 marked N were put together in an urn, and 30 green 
wands {^aKTrjpLai)^ 40 red ones, and 50 white ones were deposited 
at the entrance. Each of the 1,200 judges nominated then drew 
a token ; a judge who drew one marked A had to serve in the 
New Court and so received a green wand, a judge who drew one 
marked M had to serve in the Triangular Court and so received 
a red wand, a judge who drew one marked N had to serve in the 
Great Court and so received a white wand. Then all went off, 
with their tokens and wands (y), to their respective courts. On or 
before entering his court each judge handed over his token to a 
pay-clerk (z) {K(akaKpiTr]s), and obtained in return a ticket of 
attendance {hiKacmKov <Tvp.fiokov) (a), which he exchanged for his 
pay (StKaoTtKoy pL(T06^) at the conclusion of the day’s sitting. If 
he arrived after the opening of the proceedings, he was not 
admitted and he lost his three obols (6). 

The number of judges constituting a court varied according to 
the nature and importance of the particular case (c). The mini- 
mum number mentioned is 201. When a larger body was essen- 
tial, a number of hundreds were obtained and in each case another 
judge was added to make the total an odd number, in order to 
prevent the casting of an equal number of votes on each side. 
(This appears to point to the fact that voting on the part of each 

(<) Cf. T. Teusch, De Sortitions Jtuiicum apvid Atkeniensea (Gottingen, 1894). 

\u) That these round numbers were not used will be seen presently. 

(x) These were made sometimes of nickel, sometimes of wood. 

(y) The wand as the ancient symbol of judicial functions is mentioned already 
in Homer — ffKrt-ni-pov {11. ii. 86, 206). 

(z) Cf. Aristoph., Wctaps, 696, 724. 

(а) Several of these tickets have been preserved ; one face bears an imprint 
of the triobolon, the other contains a letter of the alphabet indicating either 
the court or the section. See Daremberg-Saglio, vol. ii., pt. 1, p. 193.. 

(б) Cf. Aristoph., Wasps, 690 : Srrrepos rod ffrifitlov, rh rpic&^oKov ov Ko/xiuTai. 
Andocid, De Myst, 36. 

(c) Demosth., c. Timocr. 9 ; Pollux, viii. 123. 
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judge was compulsory.) Hence when so many exact hundreds 
are given in the various records, the writer no doubt stated simply 
the round number, disregarding the odd unit. Thus we hear, 
from some authorities of the fourth century (d), of courts of 201 
judges, 401, 500 (+ 1) — as in the case of Socrates’ trial — 700 (+ 1), 
1,001 (e), 1,500 (+ 1) — as in the trial of Pericles (/ ) and of Demo- 
thenes (gr) — 2,000 (+ 1) (/?,), 2,500 {+ 1) {i). In at least one 
recorded case the figure 499 is given (j) ; here the number 
originally fixed was no doubt 601, so that either there was a 
mistake in the record, or two of the jurors withdrew for some 
reason or other. It was only in great political trials that the 
number was 1,001 or more. A reference in Andocides (k) to a 
court of 6,000 judges in 415 B.C., in a ypot<f>h Traparojutcor (an action 
against a rule of law on the ground that it conflicted with some 
law still in force), is very likely an erroneous interpellation in that 
part of the orator’s text (1) ; for had provision been made by the 
Athenian legislature for the setting up of such an enormous 
dicastery, it would certainly have been mentioned elsewhere in 
the texts of the ancient orators, historians, or grammarians. In 
the majority of cases for trial a number less than 500 sufficed ; 
but in the more important trials a tribunal of 501 was usual (m). 

To us it seems strange that such large courts were set up to hear 
ordinary causes ; indeed, many people in this country have from 
bime to time doubted the wisdom of maintaining even a jury of 
bwelve, although their province is only the determination of 
?acts. Aristotle refers to the contemporary practice of permitting 
i large assembly of men to give decisions in judicial actions, and 
le justifies it on the ground that, as the supremely wise man for 
5uch a task is difficult to discover, several ordinary heads are 
setter than one, and, further, that a multitude of men are less 
iable to corruption than an individual. 


(d) Cf. Aristot., Constitution of Athens, 63. 3 (where courts of 201 and of 401 
udges are mentioned). 

(e) Demosth., c. Timocrat. 27, p. 708. ' Cf . Pollux, viii. 101. 

If) Plut., Ptficl. 32. 

(p) Dinarch., c. Demosth. 107. 

(h) Lysias, c. Agor. 36. 

(i) Dinarch., c. Demosth. 62. 

{j) Corp. inscrip, att. ii. 778. 

\k) De Myst. 17 : K&vtira 6 irarijp /faTairr^eras iyyvrirhs iypdrj/aro rby JSirti^fftirTroy 
apaySauy, ital hywyloaro iv Kal /ufrcAajSf bucairrtoy roaoiWtari 

taKotrlas ij/’fiipovs 6 ^SirejJo’iiriroy. 

(l) Cf . G. Perrot, Essais sur U droit public et priv4 de la Ripublique athdnienne, 
fe droit public (Paris, 1867), p. 246, 

(m) Aristotle uses the term dicastery {Bticatrrhgioy) not only for the court- 
ouse {Constitution of Athens, 63. 6) and the body of judges (64. 6), but sometimes 
Iso for a normal court of 500 members (68. 1). Cf. Pollux, viii. 123. 
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“ . . . Any member of the assembly, taken separately,’’ he 
observes, “ is certainly inferior to the wise man. But the State 
is made up of many individuals. And as a feast to which all the 
guests contribute is better than a banquet furnished by a single 
man, so a multitude is a better judge of many things than any 
individual. Again, the many are more incorruptible than the 
few ; they are like the greater quantity of water which is less easily 
corrupted than a little. The individual is liable to be overcome 
by anger or by some other passion, and then his judgment is 
necessarily perverted ; but it is hardly to be supposed that a great 
number of persons would all get into a passion and go wrong at 
the same moment ” {n). 

The fear of bribery and peculation — and, we may add, of 
intimidation by the powerful — ^was an ever present bugbear of 
Athenians, as was also the fear of arbitrary powers exercisable by 
one person or by a very small number of persons ; a large number 
was, moreover, supposed to be more consistent with the demo- 
cratic structure of the State and the conception of the part to be 
played in it by every citizen. Such considerations had great 
weight with the ‘‘ average ” Athenian, as many other ancient 
writers besides Aristotle testify. But, without demurring to his 
two analogies which possess more stylistic than logical value, we 
may say that Aristotle’s distinction between the self-command of 
an individual and that of a large and miscellaneous group of 
people is scarcely in conformity with our experience — and even 
with ancient experience — of crowd behaviour. His argument on 
this point would be more cogent, if decisions in the large Athenian 
tribunals had to be unanimous ; as it was, 251 passionately pre- 
judiced judges could prevail over the other 250 judges who might 
be self -controlled and impartial. 

Be this as it may, there were in Athens several large court- 
houses (o) . We hear, in the first place, of the Heliaea or Great Court, 
and also of the Greater Court (MctCor) ; but references to the 
Greater Court probably implied the Heliaea, which may have 
been the principal and the largest dicastery (p). Other courts, of 
less importance, were designated by the colour of the lintel of 


(n) Aristot., PoL Hi. 15, 1286 a ; Jowett’s trans. (Oxford, 1886), vol. i., p. 99. 
Cf. Aristot., Constitution of Athens, 41.2, where we are told that a small number 
is more liable to corruption than a large one is, either by reason of greed or 
partiality ; fvBiatpOop^npoi yhp (oO ohlyoi twv toKKUsv tltriv koX K^pStt xal 

(o) Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p, 397 ; G. F. Schomann, The Antiquities of Greece, 
voi. i., Eng. trans. (London, 1880), p. 476. 

(p) E. Caillemer, in Baremberg-Saglio, Diet, des AntiquiUs, vol. ii., pt. i., 
p. 194 b (s.v. Dikastai). 
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their doors — ^for example, Red Court (to (potviKiovv)^ Green Court 
(to l3aTpaxtovv) (q ) ; by the date of the construction of the court, 
such as New Court (kuivov) ; by its shape, such as Triangular 
Court (rpLyoavov) (r) ; by its position, such as Middle Court 
(M^o-oz;) ; by its architect, etc. Most of these courts were, appa- 
rently, situated in the neighbourhood of the Agora (s ) ; others 
were in different parts of the city ; and in the time of the orators 
the heliasts sat sometimes two at the Palladion (a sanctuary of 
Pallas), the Delphinion (a sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios), the 
Odeon (a building erected by Pericles, and originally intended for 
musical performances), and other places (t), 

A reader, hearing of all these courts, and for a comparatively 
small population too, will conclude, obviously, that the Athenians 
must have been a very litigious people. Their entire system of 
government was, indeed, a government by speech, and therefore 
was conducive to general argumentation, differences of opinion, 
disputes, and the disposition to go to law ” in order to settle 
them by more speech-making. Aristophanes in the Wasps 
satirised this proclivity as much as he assailed the fussj^ dicasts 
with their hearts set on their three obols. In the Clouds also 
Strepsiades (whose acquaintance we have already made) (u) is 
shown a map of the world with Athens marked on it ; but he 
refuses to believe that it is really Athens because, as he says, he 
sees no dicasts sitting there, that is, he sees no lawsuits going on 
— as though this were the distinguishing characteristic of his 
city (x). We have to remember, however, that in the time of 
Aristophanes, many of the cases tried were brought from the 
allied cities ; still at that time ‘‘ the whole city resembled a vast 
court of law ” (y). 

The heliastic courts sat every day, except on public holidays, 
on certain unlucky or unfortunate days (dTroc^pdScs >//icpat, that 
is, ‘‘ dies nefasti and on those days on which the Assembly of 
the people met. 


(q) Pausan. i. 28. 8. 

(r) Pauaan. i. 28. 8 ; Pollux, viii. 121. 

\s) Lysias, De bonis Aristoph. 56. 

(0 Schomann, op, cit., pp. 476-477. 

(u) See supra, p. 173. 

(x) Clouds, 208. Cf. Knights, 1317 ; Birds, 39 : Peace, 606. See also Lucian, 
I carom, 16, who, enumerating the national pursuits of various peoples as seen 
by Menippus looking down from the moon upon the earth below, says that 
whilst the northern races are fighting, the Egyptians ploughing, the Phoenicians 
carrying their merchandise over the sea, the Spartans undergoing physical 
training, the Athenians are “ sitting in the jury-box ” (i 'kBrivatQs M/welfeTo). 

{y) Curtius, History of Greece, ^yol, ii., p. 462. 
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It was, then, one of these heliastic courts that tried and con- 
demned Socrates. Now there were various grave defects in the 
Athenian judicial administration in general. The law of a civilised 
State, if it is to be efficient, just, certain in its application, and 
fairly predictable in the event of these or those facts or occur- 
rences, must constitute an organised science ; and its mastery 
can be attained only by those who make it their life’s study and 
predominant concern ; that is to say, the science of law neces- 
sarily demands the existence of legal scientists. But these 
desiderata were not found in the Athens of Socrates. There was 
no bench of specially trained judges, there was no bar of specially 
trained lawyers, there were no juries for determining questions of 
fact only — ^for the dicasts acted both as juries and as judges — 
there were no accessible texts of the law as a whole, and no regard 
was paid to previous decisions ; further, the president of the court 
had no more knowledge of the law than the dicasts, and his 
function was to call up the contending parties and the witnesses, 
to preserve order, and to see that the parties did not in their 
speeches exceed the time allotted. The comparison, made by 
Grote (z), between the Athenian dicastery and our jury is, there- 
fore, obviously erroneous, on the ground of the difference in the 
number of members, and — what is far more important — the pro- 
found difference in their general attitude, in their functions in 
the case before them — especially their part in regard to the 
admission of evidence — ^and their guidance in respect of the law 
applicable to the facts and circumstances of the case. 

We have already found it impossible to accept Aristotle’s argu. 
ment which attempted to justify the use of very large bodies of 
men for judicial purposes ; and we may now add, besides, that 
the individual members of a large assembly of people must of 
necessity have a less sense of responsibility than the individual 
members of a very small jury, and also that a large group is 
always more liable to give way to passion and to disregard the 
dictates of reason. Moreover, the fact that a verdict of guilty 
could be returned on the strength of a majority of one vote in a 
total of several hundred votes and so dispose of the life and pro- 
perty of a defendant is contrary to the generally accepted prin- 
ciple that an accused ought not to be condemned if there is real 
doubt about his guilt— and there certainly is very great doubt 
if 600 men believe him to be innocent whilst 601 believe him to be 
gnilty. 

(z) Hietoty of (Greece, vol. iv., pp. 469 seq. 
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When we realise that Socrates was brought before a miscel- 
laneous assembly of 501 Athenians, including superannuated 
officials, old and decrepit artisans, little shopkeepers, and others 
unable to find more remunerative employment, most of them 
dominated by petty interests, and all appointed haphazard with- 
out in the least considering their capacity and aptitude for one 
of the most delicate tasks, it is difficult for us to believe they could 
be competent to give a sound decision on the law of impiety and 
on the question of corrupting the youth. It is difficult for us to 
believe that they could appreciate adequately the arguments he 
advanced in his arresting defence, or understand his real character 
and the nature of his conduct, or estimate justly the value and 
cogency of the speeches for the prosecution and grasp the relevance 
and probative force of the evidence adduced. 

The body of Athenian law was undoubtedly less voluminous, 
less complicated, and less ‘‘ technical ’’ than ours ; and there was 
also an application of a certain broad equity (eTrtet/cem) in order 
to bring into harmonious relation the general rule of law (vofxos) 
in its strict form to the actual facts of the particular case. Aris- 
totle thus defines this “ equity ” (a) : “ The nature of the equitable 
is the correction of law, inasmuch as law falls short of what is 
required by the universal terms in which it is expressed. This 
(deficiency) is the reason why all things cannot be regulated by 
law, so that decrees are required ; that which does not admit of 
definition must be governed by indefinite rules.’’ It may be that 
such principles of equity were not infrequently applied to the 
settlement of various kinds of civil disputes. As the late Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff said : ‘‘ Though learned jurisprudence in the sense 
of the Romans could not arise on such soil, the courts succeeded 
in treating problems of property, possession, obligation, associa- 
tion, etc., in the light of advanced notions of justice, fairness, and 
social expediency ” (6). But it is very doubtful whether most of 
the members of a dicastery in cases of life and death — especially 
in a case in which a notorious person figured, one who had always 
behaved as a persistent ‘ gadfly ’ towards so many of them, and 
who entertained also certain anti-democratic views — applied any 
rules at all : they would be much more disposed to give an ad 
hoc decision in accordance with their own prevailing feelings and 
prepossessions. 


(а) JVtc. Eih. V. 10. 3. 1137 b, Cf. Rhet, i. 13. 13-18. 

(б) Outlines of Uistorioc^ Jurisprudencet vol, ii. (Oxford, 1922), p. 12. 
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Indeed, in the Athenian legal system law could hardly develop. 
There was no such thing in it as case law for interpreting and 
supplementing the written law, for supplying tribunals with a 
standard and a guide for their decisions ; for no account was 
taken of precedent, inasmuch as each court was deemed to be a 
representative assembly of the people, supreme and unaccountable 
to any other authority. There was therefore no collection of 
judicial decisions containing principles approved by the com- 
munity as binding rules of law ; and no reasons were given or 
had to be given by the courts for their judgments. Hence the 
application of the law, such as it was, was and could not help 
being arbitrary and capricious. And so the speeches of the 
parties were framed and adjusted accordingly : appeals in the 
most vigorous rhetorical style were usually made to the senti- 
ments, prejudices, self-esteem, and bigotry of the judges rather 
than to their judicial consciousness and sense of justice, thus 
making possible the introduction by pleaders of Sophistic devices 
in order to make the worse appear the better cause (c). 

Though a party was not allowed to have his case presented for 
him by an advocate — either an orator or one learned in the law — 
there was nothing to prevent his learning by heart a speech pre- 
pared for him by a professional speech-writer (\oyoypd(l>o9) (d). 
Hence, the tribunals being what they were, we are not surprised 
to find that forensic oratory, far more than political oratory, was 
to a large extent in Athens (and to a still greater extent in Rome) 
irrelevant to the real issue involved (e). That was so, because the 
aim of the speech was, not so much to furnish to the court full and 
exact information about the matter under consideration, as to 
excite the emotions of the large audience of judges in favour of 
the speaker, to flatter and cajole them by all the arts of dissimu- 
lation and duplicity, rather than to appeal to their reason by a 
logically constructed series of arguments, involving close reason- 
ing and vital legal distinctions. The dicasts were, indeed, 
suspicious of any pleading that brought forward fine legal points. 

No wonder, then, that the simple-minded and excitable dicasts 
were not infrequently outwitted by cunningly devised speeches 
containing some facts known to them, some arguments mani- 

(c) Isocrat., c. Callimach, xviii. 9. 10; Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 11, 12 : Ol (ih ykp 
ir\€<(rTot nSov us vfxas u(Ti6vtwv irdvruv krovdirarov iroiovaiVf etc. Cf. Vinogradoff, op. 
cit.f vol. ii., pp. 11-12. 

{d) See the next chapter on procedure, p. 253. 

(e) See Lord Brougham, Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, in Works 
(Edinburgh, 1872), vol. vii., p. 46 ; Sir R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, 2 vols. 
(London, 1893), pp. Ixxviii., cv.-cvi. 
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festly correct, and some plausible statements to which they could 
not well demur, but — and here are the noxious ingredients — all 
intermingled with vituperative declamation, and sometimes, 
thanks to the ignorance of the judges, with deliberate misrepre- 
sentations of the law concerned, as well as with baseless insinua- 
tions and downright falsehoods, whereby one of the parties was 
commended to the court and the other discredited in its eyes. As 
an able commentator on the works of some of these speech-writers 
aptly observes : 

‘‘ The student of this and other speeches must take for his 
guidance the maxim of Epicharmus, va<j>e koI fxifivaa aTriaret/;, 
supplemented by the reflection that a professional writer for the 
courts, though not troubled by moral scruples, did not lie out of 
mere exuberance of mendacity, but artistically, with an eye to 
the effect ’’(/). 

In such circumstances courts often disregarded the law govern- 
ing the disputes or the charges in question, and acted on the 
impulse of the moment ; and we can readily believe that in 
some cases many of the dicasts would have definitely made up 
their minds — their oath notwithstanding — after hearing one party 
who had known how to infixience them. This is how — to give but 
one illustration — a complaining speaker addresses the peccant 
jury : 

‘‘ For I hear, and suppose that most of you know, that calumny 
is most dangerous. This is best illustrated by the case of several 
people being prosecuted on the same charge. For in most cases 
those who are last tried escape, because your anger being appeased, 
you listen to them, and are then willing to accept argument and 
evidence. Consider then that Nicophemus and Aristophanes died 
untried, before any one heard them convicted before him of any 
crime. For no one even saw them after their arrest, nor were 
their bodies even given back to their friends for burial, but so 
great a calamity fell upon them, that in addition to all the rest, 
they were deprived even of this ” {g). 

Hence, too, appeals ad misericordiam were invariably made by 
a defendant who realised that the case was going against him ; 
the forensic orations are full of these lachrymose prayers, and the 
judges, to be sure, became accustomed to look forward to them. 
Few, indeed, were the pleaders who adopted the noble attitude of 


( / ) W. Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus (Cambridge, 1904), p. 483. 

{g) Lysias, De bonis Aristoph. xix. 143 ; cited by J. P. MahadSy, Social Life in 
Greece from Homer to Menander (London, 1877), p. 397. 
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Socrates who, reasoning calmly with them in the face of death, 
refused to beg in a humiliating and obsequious manner for what 
he conscientiously considered to be his due (Ji). 

Such methods were bound to beget uncertainty in the applica- 
tion of the law ; and this uncertainty together with various other 
disadvantages inherent in the setting up of popular assemblies as 
courts of law brought about one of the greatest curses of Athenian 
public and social life — a horde of sycophants ’’ who blackmailed 
such citizens as were indisposed to go before a tribunal whose 
vagaries and precarious temper were notorious. 

Aristophanes saw in the heliastic institution a perversion of 
democracy. In his Wasps (produced 422 b.c., the year following 
the production of the Clouds) he made an onslaught on what he 
considered to be an unholy alliance between the demagogues and 
the dicasts : for the dicasts, flattered and treated condescendingly 
by the demagogues, were their chief support in the popular 
assemblies. 

‘‘ I do not believe,” says an able and life-long student of Aristo- 
phanes, ‘‘ that the play was in any sense aimed at, or that the 
mind of Aristophanes was in any measure alive to, the manifold 
defects of the dicastic system. ... In truth the young poet, 
when he wrote the Wasps, was thinking of something altogether 
different from an attack upon dicasts and dicasteries. He was 
regarding the dicasts, not as a legal tribunal to be criticised, but 
as a political power to be conciliated ” (i). Aristophanes endea- 
voured to bring about his object ‘‘ by showing that while the 
demagogues affected to flatter and patronise the dicastic system, 
they in reality reserved to themselves all the substantial benefits 
and fruits of the alliance, and left the dicasts to pine and starve in 
a state of abject and degraded poverty ” (ifc). 

The poet certainly does not discuss the heliastic system and is 
not, in the main, concerned to expose its many serious defects. 
All the more impressive and convincing to a reader, therefore, is 
the incidental representation of the unconscionable and arbitrary 
courts of law, as well as of the incompetence of the general run of 
citizens for wielding judicial power over the lives and property of 
their fellows (Z). We have already seen that Aristophanes’ picture 
of Socrates is a misrepresentation which renders the object of 

(h) As to Socrates’ bearing and attitude in court, see chap, xiii., in init., and 
chap. XV., sect. ii. 

(i) B. B. Rogers, The Waaps of Aristophanes (London, 1915), pp. xvi., xvii. 

(k) Ibid,, p. xviii. 

(l) C£. W. W. Merry, Aristophanes — the Wasps (Oxford, 1893), Introduction. 
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the satire almost unrecognisable, for Aristophanes did not at all 
understand the philosopher. But the comic dramatist was cer- 
tainly not incapable of understanding the ordinary Athenian 
citizen — ^judges whom he saw every day flocking in crowds to the 
courts ; and we may therefore safely say that his portrait of them 
approximates fairly closely to the truth, however much we may 
allow for the inevitable exaggeration of satire (m). 

In Philocleon (the very name is significant ) (n), Aristophanes 
portrays the rough uncultured citizen as the egregious, bigoted, 
and irresponsible dicast whose thought of sitting in the law 
courts is an intoxicating obsession to him : 

“ I’ll tell you the disease old master has. 

He is a law court lover, no man like him. 

Judging is what he dotes on, and he weeps 
Unless he sits on the front bench of all. 

At night he gets no sleep, no, not one grain, 

Or if he doze the tiniest speck, his soul 
Flutters in dreams aroimd the water-clock. 

So used is he to holding votes, he wakes 
With thumb and first two fingers closed, as one 
That offers incense on a new moon’s day. 

If on a gate is written Lovely Demus, 

Meaning the son of Pyrilamp, he goes 
And writes beside it Lovely Verdict — box.'’ (o). 

Puffed up by his seK-importance, he takes his seat on the judicial 
bench, delights in the servile adulation, entreaties, and veiled 
promises of those (especially the high officers of State) who are 
brought before him, and then, when his high and mighty functions 
have been performed for the day, hurries off to the pay-clerk for 
his three obols. 

The proceedings in court are depicted as undignified and tur- 
bulent, and the shouts of the judges terrify even the great and 
the wealthy. As Philocleon says : 

For when we are raging loud and high 
In stormy, tumultuous din, 

0 Lord ! O Zeus ! say the passers-by, 

How thunders the Court within ! 

The wealthy and great, when my lightnings glare. 

Turn pale and sick, and mutter a prayer.” (p). 


(m) See Schomann, op. cit., vol. i. p. 491 ; Mahaffy, op. ciU, p. 398 ; “ I do 
not consider the poet Aristophanes as a critic of any historical value, and all 
inferences from his broad farces must be received with the greatest caution and 
suspicion ; but if he has anywhere criticised fairly and to the point, it is prob- 
ably in the Wasps where he pulls to pieces the jury system.** 

(n) “ Friend of Cleon *’ — Cleon representing the spirit of strife and litigation, 
as he stands for most other evils in the view of the poet. 

(o) Trans., Rogers, 11. 88 seq. 
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Nevertheless, he has his pebbles ready for voting (g), and, what is 
more, he usually votes for condemnation. 

So sour he is, the long condemning line 
He marks for all, then homeward like a bee 
Laden with wax beneath his finger-nails. 

Lest he lack votes, he keeps, to judge withal, 

A private pebble-beach secure within. 

Such is his frenzy, and the more you chide him 
The more he judges . . (r). 

Such a picture would naturally suggest that the dicastic system 
was altogether hopeless. But it was not as bad as that ; though 
its shortcomings were numerous, there is no doubt that many of 
the decisions arrived at by these popular judges were quite sound 
under the Athenian rules of law and principles of equity. There 
is little convincing evidence to show that they were frequently 
corrupt, intimidated, or dishonest {s). There were faults enough 
without imputing such things to them. 

In conclusion, we may add that a writer, who had a wide know- 
ledge of ancient Greece as well as of modern Ireland, compared 
the Athenian dicasts to the Irish juries of the ’seventies. 

“ I cannot but hazard the conjecture,” he says, “ that the 
Athenian juries, with their native shrewdness and intelligence, 
their great impulsiveness, their tendency to override strict law, 
and their facility of being gained over by clever speaking though 
beside the point, were more like the Irish juries of the present 
day than any other parallel which can be found. They had the 
same merits and the same defects, and were there not a controlling 
judge in the Irish Law Courts, the decisions would often be as 
irrelevant as those of the Athenian people ” (^). 

But we may confidently add that, in the case of Socrates, an Irish 
jury would have admired his delightful irony (misinterpreted by so 
many dull people), they would have sympathised with his cross- 
examination (especially of the powers that be) which was carried 
on with such persistence as to amount to pugnacity (disliked by 
so many others), and they would have revelled in those ideas and 
sentiments of his that were directed “ agin the government ” : 
they would therefore have returned a verdict of not guilty, and 
so would have acquitted themselves handsomely, fairly, and — 
certainly on this occasion — ^without committing perjury. 

(q) As to the methods of voting in the courts, see the next chapter, in fin, 

(r) im,, U. 106 seg. 

(a) Wyse, loe, cit,, p. 476. 

(^) Mahaffy, op, cit,, p. 401. For other defects of the Athenian legal system, 
see inf rat pp. 252 aeq. 
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(i.) Procedure before Trial 

Mens et animus et consilium et sententia civitatis posita est in legibus. 
Ut corpora nostra sine mente, sic civitas sine lege, suis partibus, ut 
nervis et sanguine et membris, uti non potest. (Cicero.) 

(The mind and the soul, the judgment and the purpose of a State are 
centred in its laws. As a body without mind, so a State without law 
can make no use of its organs, whether sinews, blood or limbs.) 

In order to bring an ordinary criminal charge before the courts, 
the accuser first of all put his accusation in writing, took it to 
the office of the King Archon and laid it, together with the name, 
description, and address of the accused, before a magistrate. The 
archon or one of the thesmothetae then examined the charge in 
order to determine whether there was sufficient prima facie 
ground alleged in it to support it. If he came to the conclusion 
that it was a trifling matter which was not worth investigating 
before a court of justice, or that the alleged misconduct did not 
amount to a violation of law, he stopped further proceedings. 
But if the accuser thought that this summary rejection of his 
plaint amounted to a denial of justice, he no doubt had a right of 
appeal, though to which authority is not clear : in any case the 
matter could be raised in the Council or the Assembly of the 
People, and the magistrates might be instructed to deal with the 
charge. However, if the magistrate in the first place discovered 
adequate ground for the complaint, he allowed the accuser to 
proceed with it in the ordinary way ; and he fixed a date — ^per- 
haps within five days — ^for the appearance of both parties in a 
preliminary investigation. It is probable that throughout this 
preliminary investigation the magistrate was advised on points of 
law by legal advisers (o^r?}yopot). 

The next step, therefore, was the formal citation (a). It seems 
to have been the accuser’s duty to summon the accused in the 
first place {irpoaKaKeio-Oaiy or KaK^iaOai), Having found him in 
some public place or called upon him at his residence, he informed 


(a) For this part of the subject see Lipsius-Meier-Schomann, Doe atii0€he 
etc., pp. 804 aeq. 
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him of the summons {TTp6(rK\rj(ris)^ in the presence of two witnesses 
or summoners (xAr/r^pes or KAiJropes'), requiring him to pre- 
sent himself at the appointed date before the magistrate (6). 
Meletus would have had no difficulty whatever in finding Socrates 
in one of his favoured haunts, the Lyceum or the market-place. 

If on the day fixed the defendant in a civil suit did not enter 
an appearance, he suffered judgment by default {ipwr}^ 6 (I>Kl(tk6.v€lv), 
which, however, might afterwards be struck out in the event of 
his successfully prosecuting the plaintiff or witnesses for a false 
citation ylrevSoKXriTeCas). In a criminal charge the defen- 

dant might be brought by force under an order from the magis- 
trate (corresponding to our warrant for arrest). 

Where both parties appeared, the defendant was called upon to 
answer the charge ; then, in the light of this information, the 
magistrate might dismiss the plaint €yK\r)/jLa, sometimes 

ypa<f>i} simply). Such a course could be adopted only in excep- 
tional circumstances, for example, when the charge as explained 
by the summoned party was obviously frivolous or ridiculous ; 
for it was the fundamental right of a plaintiff or accuser to bring 
his case before the dicasts on fulfilling the necessary conditions as 
to payment of fees and the giving of security. 

But if the plaint revealed sufficient cause (that is, if a ‘‘ true 
bill ’’ was found), the complainant had to pay certain court fees — 
a nominal sum in some cases (Trapaorao-tj), a larger sum in more 
important cases (npvTavda) (though not payable in prosecutions 
before the Areopagus) — whilst the defendant had to pay nothing. 
Then a day was fixed for the preliminary hearing (avdKpLo-Ls) ; 
and in the meantime the charge was written out, either in extenso 
or in an abridged form, on a white tablet {cravi^, Aev/cco/uta) and 
posted up as a public notice in or near the magistrate’s office, and 
probabl5" also within the precincts of one of the great or central 
courts, in order that any person interested or concerned in the 
matter might be duly notified thereof. 

At the preliminary hearing (c) (and Plato represents (d) Socrates 
as having attended at the King Archon’s office in regard to the 
criminal charge laid against him by Meletus) the complainant or 
defendant might state that he was not ready with his case, so that 


(b) In Aristophanes {Clouds, 1246 ; Wasps, 1408) one summoner is mentioned ; 
in the orators two is the usual number, Dem., c. Nicostr, 14, p. 1251 ; de Coron. 56, 
p. 244. 

(c) The proceedings at this stage appear to have resembled more the French 
“ instruction than those before the magistrate imder our system. 

(d) Euthyph, 2 a. 
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a short adjournment (vTrcofxoo-ta) would be made. If no adjourn- 
ment was made, or at the adjourned hearing (as the case might 
be) both parties swore to the truth of their respective statements, 
which, together with their oaths, were put in writing {avroDfxoaCaL, 
St,(oixocr(at) (e ) ; that is, there was an “ interchange ” of oaths — 
administered by the parties themselves and not by the magistrate 
— ^and ‘‘ interchange ” of declarations or pleadings. The accuser 
also swore that he would not receive any gift that might be 
offered to induce him to abandon his accusation or to prosecute 
it feebly *, and the accused swore that he would defend himself 
faithfully, and that he would not resort to calumnious recrimina- 
tions. At this stage there were no arguments on either side, but 
the declarations of the parties had to be supported by their evi- 
dence which, in the fourth century, had to be presented in 
writing (/). This evidence might be either the depositions of 
witnesses confirmed by them personally, or, in the case of un- 
avoidable absence of witnesses, their attested affidavits, which 
were set out on a whitened tablet (AeAevKco/meror ypafjLfiaT€Lov), 
No evidence was admissible at the trial, unless it had been pro- 
duced at the preliminary hearing and duly filed. The parties 
could also submit in writing the provisions of the law on which 
they relied. 

This was the normal course of the procedure, that is to say, if 
the accused admitted that the proceedings v ere formally correct 
{evffvBLKta) (g). But he might demur, and plead special excep- 
tions (called 7!apaypa<f>T] and SiafiapTvpCa), that is, show that the 
magistrate had no jurisdiction, or that the prosecution was not 
legitimate or regular (h) (for example, that the alleged offence 
was committed more than fifteen years before) ; and if he estab- 
lished his contention he might be acquitted by the magistrate 
alone (i). But if his contention was not established, the magis- 
trate took all the documentary records ( 7 pa<^at), sealed them up in 
a special box kept for the purpose — ^the so-called ‘‘ hedgehog ’’ 
— and prepared the case for trial (k). The prosecutor gave 
security that he would appear at the trial ; and if he failed to do 


(e) Polliix, viii. 66. 

(/) Demosth., c. Steph, i. 44, p. 1116; ii. 6, p. 1130. Cf. Leisi, Der Zeuge 
im attischen Recht (Frauenfeld, 1908), pp. 86 eeq. ; R. J. Bonner, Evidence in 
Athenian Courts (University of Chicago, 1906), pp. 46 seq. 

(g) Demosth., c. Ph<yrm. 4, p. 908 ; c. Steph. i. 6, p. 1103. 

(h) Lysias, c. Panel, 6 ; Pollux, viii. 67. 

(i) See Gilbert, op, cit,, pp. 407-408, and the references there cited. 

{k) Demosth., c. Conon, 27, p. 1266 ; c. Aphob, i. 1, p. 836 ; c. Boeot, de Norn, 17, 
p. 999. 
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SO, he was liable to a fine, and incurred also such a diminution of 
the rights of citizenship {hrifiia) as prevented him from bringing a 
similar public action in the future. 

The case was then set down in the cause-lists (al cravCS^^), and 
awaited its turn. Eventually the actual date {KvpCa tov vofxov) (1), 
if not determined by existing law, was fixed by the magistrate 
who had conducted the preliminary hearing in consultation with 
the thesmothetae (frequently within thirty days (m) from the date 
of the information), and the particular court for trying the case 
was indicated. It was usually one of the dicasteries, the Areo- 
pagus being reserved for cases of murder. Therefore, in a case of 
impiety — that of Socrates — ^it would be a court of dicasts. 

(ii.) Procedure at Trial 

The magistrate who had conducted the preliminary investiga- 
tion presided also at the trial (n). His functions were — contrar3" 
to what we might reasonably expect — purely ministerial ; he was 
responsible only for the orderly conduct of the proceedings and 
for the general supervision of the dicastery in session (rjyifiovCot 
bLKaarrjplov), and he had the control of the clerks, heralds, police 
(public slaves), and other officers employed in the court. We can 
well imagine that very frequently he lost control over the large 
and excitable assembly. We find, for example, that Socrates, 
interrupted by the clamours of the dicasts, did not appeal to the 
president to maintain order and secure him an undisturbed hear- 
ing, but to the dicasts themselves (o). The presiding magistrate 
had no voice in the decision, not even a casting vote in the event 
of an equality of votes given by the judges. Theoretically, 
equality of votes was supposed to be obviated by the rule that 
there had to be an odd number of judges present, as has already 
been explained {p ) ; but, in fact, equality was not always pre- 
vented, and provision was made for such an eventuality, as we 
shall see presently. 

The sittings of the courts were nearly always public ; an excep- 
tion might arise, for instance, in cases relating to the religious 
mysteries. The judges sat on wooden benches (which were some- 
times covered with matting) in a reserved enclosure, which they 


(/) Demosth., c. Mid. 84, p. 641 ; 93, p. 544. 

(m) Demosth., c. Mid, 47, p. 629 ; c. Timocr, 63, p. 720 ; c. Fhaenipp, 13, 
p. 1042. 

(n) Aristotle refers to the president of the court as b decrfioeirris (Constitution 

of Athena, 64. 1), or 6 ^)’ ^ ^ i^earnKt&s (64. 4). 

(o) Plato, Apol, 21 a, 27 a, 30 a. 

(p) See the preceding chapter, p, 236. 
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entered by a trellised door or wicket {Kiyx^U) (q ) ; and they were 
separated from the public audience (r) by barriers or railings 
{bpv<j)aKTOL) (s). We find in the orators frequent allusions to this 
boundary, and also references to two classes of auditors — the 
Athenian citizens sitting as judges, and those sitting outside the 
barriers (ol ol TT€pLi(tTi]K6T€$) (t ) ; Socrates in his speech 

is also made to refer to the public audience {aKpoaraC) (u). 

It would seem that there were sometimes four platforms (^r/pa) 
— one to the right for the president, another near him reserved as 
a tribune for each of the parties when he rose to present his case, 
and two other platforms to the left for the parties and their 
witnesses. According to other indications, the parties addressed 
the court from their respective platforms, so that here there were 
three platforms in all. 

The judges having assembled, and the gods having been in- 
voked (a;), the president announced the case to be tried and 
formally told the judges that they were the court specially con- 
stituted to adjudicate on it. He then called on the parties to come 
forward and take the places assigned to them. If a party failed 
to appear, judgment by default was entered against him and a 
fine also was imposed on him, unless a satisfactory ground for his 
absence (v7T<i)/xo(na) — ^for example, illness — was submitted and 
sworn to by his representative, who came to move for an adjourn- 
ment. The other party, however, could under oath on his part 
(ajjffvTToo/jLoo-La) deny the facts alleged and oppose the motion ; and 
the judges, after hearing arguments and evidence, decided whether 
the application should be allowed. Of course, in the case of a 
prosecution of a dangerous criminal, judgment by default could 
scarcely arise ; for he would have been arrested and kept in 
custody as soon as possible after the information was laid against 
him. 

If, then, both parties were present, they took an oath in a 
criminal trial that they would speak the truth, and called impre- 
cations on themselves and their families if they perjured them- 
selves. Then the hedgehog ’’ box was unsealed, and all the 


(q) Cf. Aristoph., Wasps, 775. 

(r) For mention of audiences, see Lysias, c. Eratosth. xii. 36, p. 123 ; Aeschin., 
c. Timarch, i. 117, p. 16 : “I gee many young men present in court, and many 
of their elders, and not a few citizens of other states of Hellas, gathered here to 
listen ” ; De Legat, ii. 6, p. 28 ; c. Ctesiph, iii. 66, p. 61. 

(«) Wasps, 830 ; Pollux, viii. 17.' 

(t) Demosth., De Ooron* 196, p. 293 ; Aeschin., c. Ctesiph, 56, 207. 

(t^) ApoL 24 e. 

(a?) Cf. Aristoph. Wasps, 860 seq. 
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documents appertaining to the case were produced. The clerk of 
the court (ypac^evs), or a herald, read out aloud the indictment 
(which contained also the penalty demanded by the prosecutor), 
and the reply of the defendant ; after this conclusion of the pre- 
liminary proceedings {y) the parties were called upon to address 
the court. This was the ‘‘ opening of the case ” (ciVaywy^ rfjs 
Slktjs) by the magistrate (hence called for this purpose €i(rayioy€vs). 
The accuser, thereupon, stepped forward, and from his tribune 
stated his case. This was his one and only speech ; for apparently 
he had not the right to reply (z). The length of his speech, as well 
as that of the defendant, was limited (a) by the water-clock or 
clepsydra {Kk^yjrvbpa, sometimes called simply the ‘‘ water,’’ to 
vbojp (6) ), which was regulated by an official (6 vbo)p ) ; and 
the flow of its water was suspended {iirika^eLv to vboop) only when 
it was necessary to recite a text of the law, a special decree of the 
people, the deposition of a witness, or to call up a witness to 
confirm his written testimony (c). These restrictions were due 
to the fact that the case had to be concluded on the same day ; 
the reason for this rule was that, on the one hand, there was so 
much legal business on hand that it could not have been got 
through otherwise, and, on the other hand, that it was essential 
to avoid intimidating, corrupting, or influencing in any other way, 
the judges who, being in such enormous numbers, could not very 
well have been locked up overnight. And so in one short day the 
life and fortunes of the greatest and noblest citizen might be dis- 
posed of ; whatever elaborate defence he had prepared, whatever 
detailed evidence he had proposed to submit, all had to be 
squeezed into a very small compass which, many important and 
illuminating particulars having necessarily been omitted there- 
from, could not carry as great conviction as a defence fully set 
out without imdue hurry. Moreover, the defendant might be 
severely handicapped in another way : for there might be — as in 
the case of Socrates — ^two or more joint prosecutors, or a prose- 
cutor proper (Karijyopoy), together with his “ auxiliaries ” or ‘‘ sup- 
porters ” (avi/yjyopoi), each making his own particular contribution 
to the accusation. As it was not always possible to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between these accusations, it follows that the 


(y) Of. Lipsiiis-Meier-Schomaim, op. cU., p. 919. 

(z) In private amts two speeches were allowed on each side. 

(а) Except in certain privileged cases {JilKai ffSaros ) . 

(б) Demosth., De Coron. 139, p. 274 ; c. Leoch, 46, p. 1094 ; Aeschin., c. 
Oteeiph. 197. 

(c) Demosth., c. Etibtd. 21, p. 1306 ; Lys., c. Panel. 4, 8, 11, 14, 16. 
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joint prosecution would be entitled to make more than one speech, 
each dwelling too, though more or less unobtrusively, on certain 
points of the other or others, and so seeming to corroborate them ; 
accordingly, the judges would be deeply impressed by the prose- 
cution, and the defence, having only one short speech, would find 
it difficult to remove such impression. (It appears, however, from 
some recorded cases that the time allotted to the statement of the 
case for the prosecution was simply divided between the prose- 
cutor himself and his ‘‘ supporter ” or supporters.”) 

As under the law, which purported to express the spirit of 
democratic equality, every litigant was entitled to plead his own 
cause before the popular court (excepting those who were debarred 
from the privilege of speaking there, for example, metics, minors, 
and women), and as there was a presumption that every citizen 
was able to do so, the parties were therefore required to conduct 
their own cases in court without the aid of advocates (d!). But 
this principle was to a large extent circumvented by the use of 
speeches composed specially for the parties by professional “ logo- 
graphers ” {KQyoypd(f)OL, \0y07r0L0l ) — ^most of whom were more 
rhetoricians than lawyers — ^who would, for a fee of course, thus 
put at the disposal of ignorant or nervous litigants what legal 
learning they had, together with their eloquence and their know- 
ledge of the best methods of handling and influencing a large 
assembly, of conciliating it (if need be) and appealing to its pas- 
sions and prejudices (c). Isocrates states that in his time (that is, 
during the generation following the death of Socrates) there was a 
considerable number of logographers ( / ) ; and many of them 
made large incomes, though their profession was regarded with 
little respect by most of the enlightened Athenians (gr). Lysias, 
who was thus frequently employed by litigants, was said to have 
offered a speech to Socrates, who refused it (h). 

Furthermore, a nervous litigant, who was slow of utterance or 
was afraid of breaking down, might after briefly introducing his 
case get leave of the court to call an ‘‘ auxiliary ” supporter ” 
{(Tiwriyopo ^) — a friend or a relation — to deliver the substantial part 
of the speech (i). And when a “ supporter ” thus came forward, 

(d) Cf. Quint., JnsL ii. 16, 30. Soe A. E. Egger, Mimoires de UUirature (Paris, 
1863), pp. 366-388 ; V. Cucheval, Etvde eur lea trihwmux Athiniena (Paris, 1863). 

(e) Cf. O. Navarre, in Daremberg-Saglio, op, cit., vol. iii., pt. 2, p. 1300. 

If) Antidoa, 41. 

(^) Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 257 c ; Demosth., De Fals, Leg, 417, 420. 

(h) See the following chapter, p. 262. 

(i) Aeschin., c. Cteaiph, 202 ; Demosth., c. Neaer, 14, p. 1349 ; c, Phorm, 62, 
p. 922 ; Hyper., Pro Sux, 26 aeq, ; Pro Lycophr, 8 aeq. 
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he first of all assured the judges that he appeared purely and 
simply out of personal friendship for the party who called him, or, 
indeed, through hostility to the other party, or that he had a 
stake in the matter at issue (^;), and that he gave his assistance 
gratuitously (Z). There was nothing, of course, to prevent him, 
any more than the party himself, from delivering a speech that 
had been prepared by a speech-writer. Thus in the attempt to 
simplify legal pleading and procedure on the ostensible basis of 
an uncompromising democratic equality, the complications of 
“ wheels within wheels ” resulted ; and the poor would, after 
all, be handicapped more than ever as against the rich. Be this 
as it may, the use of these “ supporters,’' who were always 
suspected as being, or as partaking of the nature of, syco- 
phants ” (m) (who, in this case, resembled those who participate, 
under our law, in maintenance and champerty), never spread as 
extensively as the employment of logographers. 

Though the dicastic assembly sat in a judicial capacity, when 
a spirit of impartiality and fairplay was supposed to prevail con- 
formably to the solemn oaths taken, many of its members might 
at any moment interrupt the speeches of the parties or the evi- 
dence of witnesses by loud expressions of feeling {Oopv^os ) — either 
clamours of hostility, or, it may be, shouts of applause signifying 
approval of this or that statement, much to the mortification or 
elation of the parties, as the case might be. Hence the ingratiating 
tact of a speaker was very frequently a more valuable asset than 
truthfulness, when he had to confront the capricious temper of a 
huge animated crowd of dicasts, and the established prepossessions 
of many of its members. They were, too, disposed to answer 
speakers who appealed to them, who called their special attention 
to certain matters within their knowledge, or who put rhetorical 
questions to them (n). Sometimes they stopped a speaker to ask 
him a question (o) — a perfectly legitimate intervention, of course, 
on the part of judges. Sometimes the proceedings became stormy 
and tumultuous (p), as in a disturbed political gathering. 


(A?) See the opening of the speeches of Demosth., c. LepL ; c. Androt ; Isocr., 
c. Euthyn . 

(l) li he took fees he was liable to an action {ypa<f>)i) ; Demosth., c. Steph,, 
ii. 26, p. 1137. 

(m) See aupra^ p. 244. 

(n) Cf. Aeschin., c. Cteaiph. iii. 202, p. 82 ; Andoeid,, De Myster. 33 : Ziofiai 
ifjL&v avrh Aapuphp roTs ^'EWriffi vaffi iroi7i<rai* . . . 

(o) Andoeid., De Myeter. 70. 

(p) Cf. Aristoph., Wasps, 622 seq,, to which reference has already been made, 
supra, p. 245. 
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Evidence was by the fourth century — ^not necessarily in the 
time of Socrates (^) — ^presented in the form of written depositions 
(jjLotprvpCa) that had already been submitted at the preliminary 
inquiry before the magistrate ; and, as a general rule, this evi- 
dence was accepted only when the witness himself came to confirm 
it, unless he was unavoidably absent — in which case other persons 
might be called to prove the genuine authorship of either his pre- 
vious or his subsequent deposition {UfmpTvpia) {r). Therefore, 
when a witness was called upon, he came forward, his previously 
written evidence was taken from the box, read out aloud (some- 
times he read it himself), and he merely vouched for it, without, 
apparently, being examined or cross-examined on it. The state- 
ments in the depositions could not be withdrawn, supplemented, 
or modified in any other way by the attesting witness. 

A witness was compelled to attend to signify his assent to his 
written evidence ; if he failed to do so without sufficient cause he 
was liable to be prosecuted KntopLaprvpiov). Witnesses could 
also be summoned, under pain of a heavy fine (1,000 drachmae), 
to give their testimony at the magisterial investigation. 

It might happen that during the actual trial a party found it 
essential to call certain witnesses to give evidence on points that 
had arisen unexpectedly. In such a case, no doubt, their oral 
testimony would at all times be admitted. 

Neither party was permitted to “go into the witness-box ’’ in 
support of his own case *, but each was liable to be cross-exa- 
mined by the other {s), as well as to answer questions put by any 
of the judges for the purpose of eliciting further information on 
any point, or of showing a self-contradiction on his part ; and the 
judges might also intervene, when their judicial sense was sharp 
enough, if irrelevant matter was introduced (^). 

Hearsay evidence {aKorjv fiaprvpilv ) — evidence not as to facts 
of which the witness had personal knowledge, but only as to facts 
learnt from the mouth of ocular witnesses — ^was only admissible 
when the ocular witness himself was deceased, out of the country, 
or absent through illness (u), and it might also be introduced to 
prove ancient facts. 

But these principles of evidence were not always observed in 


(g) Cf. Apol. 34 a, where oral evidence is probably implied. 

(r) Demosth., c. Stephan, i. 9, p. 1131 (where the law is cited) ; c. Stephan, ii. 8. 
(a) Cf. Demosth., c. Stephan, ii. 10, p. 1131. 

(t) Demosth., c. Spud. 17, p. 1033 ; c. Stepluin. i. 87-88, p. 1128. 

(u) Demosth., c. Stephan, ii. 7-8, p. 1131, where a law was read out as follows : 

trapTvpeii^ rtOvewros, iKpapruplap direpoptov xal iHvydrou. 
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practice, for there was no competent authority invested with the 
power of insisting on their application. Irrelevant testimony was 
frequently admitted, even though it was of the most defamatory 
kind, and undue weight was attached to it (a;). Evidence of 
general bad character was allowed, even before the accused person 
was found guilty ; and many of the dicasts did not hesitate to 
jump to the conclusion that a man who was said to have com- 
mitted some reprehensible act years before must also have done 
what he was charged with in the case before them. Hearsay 
evidence too was received. Thus in one case Euxitheus, the 
speaker, appealing against deprivation of the rights of citizenship, 
urged upon the ‘‘ gentlemen of the jury ’’ that it was clearly the 
obligation of his adversary, the accuser, to bring forward first- 
hand evidence, and not hearsay ; and that to allow him to pro- 
duce hearsay evidence was contrary to the law and the height of 
injustice (y). Witnesses were permitted to be brought to prove 
previous decisions of some court or other [z) ; the absence of an 
authoritative official record was all the more irregular, inasmuch 
as there were State archives in the charge of a public officer 
(ypafxjiareus). 

Such serious irregularities, added to the fact that statements of 
witnesses were accepted without their being tested by cross- 
examination, were bound to perplex the dicasts, put them at 
cross-purposes with one another, and so stultify their decisions 
and bring about a miscarriage of justice (a^. We have already 
seen in the previous chapter how liable an Athenian court was to 
fall into a passion : not only would such irritability produce a 
prejudice against the object of its anger, but would actually at 
times cause also many of the judges to override altogether the 
protective provisions of the law of evidence, fragmentary and in- 
adequate as it was. There are in the orators various illustrations, 
of which the following from Isocrates will perhaps suffice here. 

“ . . . I think you know well that the city has often repented 
so bitterly ere this for decisions made in passion and without 
evidence, as to desire after no long interval to punish those who 
misled it, and to wish those who had been calumniated were more 
than restored to their former prosperity. Keeping these facts before 


(x) Lysias, c. Simon.^ in Jin, ; c. Eratoath. 124 (403 b.o.). 

{y) B^mosth., c. EvJbul. 4, p. 1300 : 5cr" Xtraarty it,KptPois \4y€iv Ka\ vpoadyuy 

aKoify Kphs 70V roiovroy hy&va. oSror ydp tout’ ABiKoy ifal (T<p6dpa fcdKat iciKpirai, 
p^aprvpuy iKO^v iffotv ol y6fxoif obS* iiel roTs vdw (pavKms fl/cdrtDS, 

(z) Demosth., c. Midiamt 82, p. 541. 

(o) Of. Demosth,, c, Stephan, i. 1-2, p. 1181. 
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you, you ought not to be hasty in believing the prosecutors, nor 
to hear the defendants with interruption and ill temper. For it 
is a shame to have the character of being the gentlest and most 
humane of the Greeks in other respects, and yet to act contrary to 
this reputation in the trials which take place here. It is a shame 
that in other cities, when a human life is at stake, a considerable 
majority of votes is required for conviction, but that among you 
those in danger do not even get an equal chance with their false 
accusers. You swear indeed once each year that you will attend 
to both plaintiff and defendant, but in the interval only keep your 
oath so far as to accept whatever the accusers say, but you some- 
times will not let those who are trying to refute them utter even a 
single word. You think those cities uninhabitable, in which citizens 
are executed without trial, and forget that those who do not give 
both sides a fair hearing are doing the very same thing ” (6). 

After the parties had been heard and the evidence of their wit- 
nesses produced, the herald, on instructions from the president, 
requested the judges to begin their decision {yj/rjipiCecrdah \l/rj(j>ov 
<f)^p€Lv or TiSeaduL) (c), and they proceeded to do so without hold- 
ing any consultation among themselves. In order to ensure the 
secrecy of the votes an elaborate method was employed ; it 
differed more or less in the time of Aristotle from that in use in 
the preceding century. In the earlier period (d) each judge openly 
received a ballot {yl/ij<po^) in the form of a shell (xotpCva) (e ) — at 
first a real sea-shell, later a metal imitation — which he had to 
place in one of two receptacles {KaStcrKoi, Kabot,) arranged one 
behind the other and hence distinguished as the ‘‘ nearer ” recep- 
tacle and the farther ” one (6 irporepos and o vartpos). To cast 
the shell into the nearer receptacle (KabCarKos aTroKv(»)p) signified 
condemnation, to put it into the farther one {KabCaKos iTtoWvs) 
signified acquittal (/ ). These relative positions of the urns were 


(6) Isocrat., De Permutat, xv., p. 314 (cited MahafFy, op, ciL^ p. 396). 

(c) Thuc. iv. 74 ; Xen., Symp, 6, 8. 

(d) See G. F. Schomann, De Judiciorum Suffragiis OccuUis, in Opuacula 
Academica, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1856-68), vol. i., p. 267 ; Smith, Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antigtiitiea (London, 1891), vol, ii., p. 616 ; R. Scott, The Athenian 
Ballot and Secret Suffrage (Oxford, 1838). 

(e) Arietoph., Wasps, 333, 349 ; Knights, 1331. Sometimes beans {tf^pvicroi) 
were used, at other times black aud white pebbles, black for condemnation, 
white for acquittal (Plut., Alcib. 22). Cf. Pollux, viii. 16 seq., 123, 

( / ) Aristoph., Wctsps, 987 seq, Phrynichus, in his comedy The Muses, which 
competed unsuccessfully with Aristophanes’ Frogs (406 b.o.), also refers to the 
um of acquittal and to the um of condemnation : 

I5ot, ^ KailffKos sai 

6 phif arro\6»r ovros' 4 diroAA^s ^5/. 

Cf. Lyourg., c. Leocral,, m fin, ; Harpocration, s,v, hoHskos ; Rogers, The Wasps 
of Aristoj^umes, p. 148, note. 
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not always maintained, and the jurors were always clearly in- 
formed which um stood for acquittal (or for the defendant), and 
which for condemnation (or for the accuser). Thus in the trial of 
the generals after the battle of Arginusae (406 b.o.), those who 
found them guilty were instructed to cast their votes into the um 
in front (the first or the nearer), and those who found them not 
guilty were instructed to cast theirs into the um behind (the 
second or the farther) (g^). After all the judges had voted the 
ballots of each vessel were deposited on a stone slab (h) and 
counted, in order to discover the majority of votes and conse- 
quently the verdict. It is not clear how this method of voting 
preserved secrecy. However, we are told that the tyrannical 
Thirty, determined to secure the condemnation of those they 
desired to put out of the way, prevented the voters from secretly 
depositing their ballots into the customary urns and set two tables 
before them on which the votes were openly placed, on one table 
for acquittal and on the other for condemnation (i). 

In the time of Aristotle (jfc) another method was already in 
existence, though probably the older method was also used some- 
times. Every judge received two bronze discs with a cylindrical 
axle {av\i<TKus) running through the centre and projecting on both 
sides. On one side of the disc there was generally the inscription 
yl/7j<f>os brjfjLocTLa (public ballot), on the other a letter indicating one 
of the ten dicasteries. One of these discs (^ T€Tpv7T7)fi€vrj ylrrj(f)os) 
which had a pierced or hollow axle was to be used for a vote of 
condemnation ; the other one {v TrXrjprjs which had an 

unpierced or solid axle was to be used for a vote of acquittal (Z). 

On a platform were placed two urns {apA\>opus), one of bronze 
the other of wood, for receiving the votes. Before the judges 
began to vote the herald usually called upon the parties to declare 
whether they intended to prosecute any witness for giving false 
evidence {hUr) xj/evSopLaprvpic^v), for such a declaration might 
suspend and eventually, if the prosecution was successful, avoid 
the judgment. Where no such declaration was made, the herald 
bid the judges come forward to the platform one at a time to 
deposit their votes, reminding them that the disc with the hollow 


(g) Xen., Hellen. i. 7. 9. 

(h) Wasps, 332-333, 762-754. 

(i) Lysias, c. Agor. 37, p. 133. 

(k) See OonsHttUton of Athens, 64 seq, 

(l) a. Aeschin., c. Timarch* 79 (delivered 346 b.o.) : “ Tuv ri r€rpvir7ifj.4iy, 

Brtff doKtt Tfiroputuffdai Tlpapxos, ij Bk frA^p^s. Br^ Cf. Oorp, Inscrip, Att, ii., 

No. 778. 
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axle was for the ‘‘ first speaker,” that is, for the complainant 
(namely, a vote of guilty), and that the disc with the solid axle 
was for the “ second speaker,” that is, for the defendant (namely, 
a vote of not guilty). In the bronze urn called the ‘‘ decisive 
um ” (6 Kvpios aii<l)opevs) the judge dropped through a narrow slit 
the disc (KvpCa \l/jj<f>os) indicating his decision ; he held the disc 
in such a way that no one could see which one it was, and the slit 
was so narrow that he could not drop two at once. In the wooden 
um with a wider opening, called the inoperative urn ” (6 aKpvos 
apL(fiop€vs), he placed the waste disc : so that the number of discs 
in the latter urn served as a check on the number in the former. 

Next the discs in the bronze urn were sorted out and counted 
by a number of tellers (ot tcls xj/^cfiovs) selected by lot from 

among the judges at the opening of the session ; and a herald 
announced the number of votes for acquittal and the number for 
condemnation. In case of equality of votes, one disc (the 
^A6r)vas) was added or was supposed to be added to the number for 
acquittal in order to produce a majority in favour of the defen- 
dant, and so give him the benefit of the doubt ” (m). If the 
accuser had not received at least a fifth part of all the dicasts’ votes 
(that is to say, for a verdict of guilty), he incurred a fine of a thou- 
sand drachmae (at was also deprived of the right to 

institute similar prosecutions in the future. 

If the majority vote was for condemnation the clerk of the court 
registered the judgment, and the herald, in order that there 
should be no mistake about the verdict, touched the condemned 
man with his staff. If there was a statutory penalty already pro- 
vided for the offence (as, for example, death in the case of murder 
or high treason), that was the conclusion of the trial (n) ; and 
such a case was said to be one without an assessed (or estimated) 
penalty ” {aywi/ aTCfirjro^), Where no penalty for the said offence 
had already been prescribed by the law (as, for example, when it 
was not possible to define beforehand the various degrees of cul- 
pability), the prosecutor demanded in his indictment what he 
considered to be the merited penalty (rt>r//ia) chosen from among 
the various penalties sanctioned by the law generally ; and such 
a case was said to be one ‘‘ with an assessed (or estimated) 
penalty ” {ay<»>v TLfirjros), 


(m) Cf. Aeschin., c. Cteeiph, 262 ; Antiph., De coed. Her, 61. This principle 
is connected by Eiiripides with the trial of Orestes at the Areopagus (Aesohyl., 
Eumen. 735), when Athena gave the deciding vote {Elect. 1269 ; Jph. Taur, 1470 
eeq.). 

(a) C£. Dem., c. Aristocr. 167, p. 676 (trial of Cephisodotus, 369 b.o.). 
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In the latter event, the verdict of guilty did not in itself neces- 
sarily imply that the court accepted definitively the punishment 
proposed by the prosecutor. But as it was obviously impossible 
for every individual judge, in a very large body of judges, to 
suggest the punishment that he thought adequate, without 
creating controversy and even confusion, the condemned man 
himself was usually allowed to propose an alternative penalty 
{avTiTifirffia) (o). And here pitiful exhibitions were often wit- 
nessed, when the defendant and his family weeping aloud begged 
for mercy {irapaKXrjtrL^), After the accuser had commented, either 
favourably or unfavourably, on the prisoner’s suggestion, the 
judges proceeded to vote a second time (bevrepa ^f](f>os) either for 
the original proposal of the prosecutor or for the counter-proposal 
of the defendant (p). For this second ballot wax tablets (TnvaKLov 
TLpir^TLKov) (q) were sometimes used (in the time of Aristophanes) ; 
each judge marked with his finger-nail a line thereon, a long line 
for the accuser’s proposal, a short one for the prisoner’s counter- 
proposal (r). As soon as the voting was completed, the condemned 
man was handed over to the officers of the Eleven. 


(o) Cf. Demosth., c. Nicostrat. 18, p. 1262 ; c. Timocrat. 138, p. 743. 

(p) Cf. Dem., c. Aristocr. 167, p. 676 ; 206, p. 688. 

(g) Aristoph., Wasps, 167 ; Pollux, viii. 16. Cf. Aristot., Pol, ii. 8. 5. 
(r) Gilbert, op. cit., p. 410. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SOCRATES BEFORE THE COURT. — CASE FOR THE 
PROSECUTION GENERALLY 


Tolg rot hiKaloig viKa fiiyav, 

(Sophocles.) 

(In a righteous cause the weak overcomes the strong.) 
IIoiijGOfieVj Kav arrodavelv rjfids Bej), 

(Aristophanes.) 

(We’ll do it, though the penalty be death.) 

^Eyo) S’aico/x^os* els ox^ov Bovvai XoyoVf 
els yjXiKas Be KOiXlyovs (TO<f>a)Tepos. 
exet Be fjLoXpav Kal roB* * ol yap ev ao<f>ols 
<f)avXoL Trap^ ^X^^ pLovaiKwrepoi Xeyetp. 

(Euripides.) 

(I have no skill to speak before a throng : 

My tongue is loosed with equals, and those few. 

And reason : they that are among the wise 
Of none account, to mobs are eloquent.) 

The procedure described in the last chapter was no doubt fol- 
lowed in the case of Socrates. As soon as he received the summons 
to appear before the magistrate he proceeded to the King Archon’s 
office. No warrant for his arrest was necessary, as he obeyed the 
order promptly. He could easily have escaped, had he been 
willing to do so (a). It is probable that his accusers, Meletus, 
Anytus, and Lycon, as well as other people who had heard of the 
accusation, expected that Socrates, being so fearless, independent, 
and disdainful of the mediocre officialdom, as well as of such men 
as his prosecutors were, would disregard the summons ; but their 
expectations were falsified. At the porch of the King Archon he 
met Euthyphro, the learned Athenian diviner and sbothsayer 
who, strictly observing the dictates of piety, was just bringing— 
or has just laid — a charge of murder against his own father. 
Socrates informs the soothsayer that he, too, has been charged 
with impiety, and therefore seeks enlightenment from this high 
authority on what constitutes piety and impiety, in order that he 
may be able the more efficiently to defend himself (6). But 
Socrates, finding that this expert’s notions on the subject are hazy 


(а) Crito, 46 e. 

(б) Plato, Euthyph. 2 a seq, 
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and confused, realises that he must consequently rely on his own 
resources for the purpose of his defence. 

In the face of this serious accusation Socrates, however, did not 
in the least modify the tenor of his life. He was, indeed, pre- 
pared, then as always, to discuss the great questions that had so 
unremittingly engaged his attention throughout his life, rather 
than concern himself seriousty about the preparation of his case. 
Xenophon, on the authorit}^ of Hermogenes — one of the '' true 
companions ” of Socrates (c) — ^mentions two reasons why Socrates 
remained indifferent to the accusation. 

He [Hermogenes] said that even after Meletus had drawn up 
his indictment he himself heard Socrates discussing every subject 
rather than his own case ; and having suggested that he ought 
to be thinking about his defence, Socrates answered : ‘ Do I not 
seem to you to have been preparing for it all my life ? ’ And upon 
his asking ‘ How ? ’ Socrates added that he had been constantly 
occupied in distinguishing between right and wrong, and in doing 
what was right and abstaining from what was wrong, which con- 
duct he regarded as the best practice for his defence ; and when 
he (Hermogenes) said again : ‘ Do you not see Socrates, how the 
Athenian judges are apt to be influenced by argument, thus con- 
demning innocent people to death, and acquitting the guilty ? ’ 
Socrates replied, ‘ Believe me, Hermogenes, each time I have tried 
to turn my thoughts to the defence I am to make before the court, 
the divine voice has opposed me ’ ” (d). 

Socrates is also said to have refused a speech offered to him by 
the esteemed and experienced logographer Lysias (f ). He declined 
to adopt any methods, professional or customary, to which 
accused persons were wont to have recourse ; he maintained, 
conformably to his consistent attitude throughout his life, that 
anything other than the simple triith would be supererogatory 
and reprehensible ; and that eloquent displays and moving appeals 
would be entirely at variance with his own usual methods of 
exposition and search for truth. Accordingly, he preferred to 
leave the issue in the hands of God, with the confident conviction 
that even if he were eventually sentenced to death, that would be 
for the best. He is represented as saying to Hermogenes in his 
characteristic manner ; 


(c) Xen., Mem, i. 2. 48 ; ii. 10. 3 ; Symp, i. 3 ; iii. 14 ; iv. 47 seq. Of. Plato, 
Crca, 384 a ; Phaedo, 69 b. 

(d) Xen., Mem, iv. 8. 3 seq, 

(e) Of. Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 40 ; Cicero, De Orat, i. 54 ; Quintil. ii. 15. 30. 
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“Do you find it strange that to the Godhead it should appear 
better for me to close my life at once ? Do you not know that up 
to the present moment there is no man whom 1 can admit to have 
spent a better or happier life than mine. Since theirs I regard as 
the best of lives who study best to become as good as may be, and 
theirs, the happiest who have the liveliest sense of growth in 
goodness ; and such, hitherto, is the happy fortune which I per- 
ceive to have fallen to my lot. To such conclusion I have come, 
not only in accidental intercourse with others, but by a strict 
comparison drawn between myself and others, and in this faith I 
continue to this day. . . . But, if I am destined to prolong my 
days, maybe I shall be enforced to pay in full the penalties of old 
age — to see and hear less keenly, to fail in intellectual force, and 
to leave school, as it were, more of a dunce than when I came, less 
learned and more forgetful, — in a word, I shall fall from my high 
estate, and daily grow worse in that wherein aforetime I excelled. 
But indeed, were it possible to remain unconscious of the change, 
the life left would scarcely be worth living ; but given that there is 
a consciousness of the change, then must the existence left to 
live be found by comparison insipid, joyless, a death in life, devoid 
of life’s charm. But indeed, if it is reserved for me to die unjustly, 
then on those who unjustly slay me lies the shame. But for me 
what disgrace is it that others should fail of a just decision and 
right acts concerning me ? ... I see before me a long line of 
predecessors on this road, and I mark the reputation also among 
posterity which they have left. 1 note how it varies according as 
they did or suffered wrong, and for myself I know that I too, 
although I die to-day, shall obtain from mankind a consideration 
far different from that which will be accorded to those who put 
me to death. I know that undying witness will be borne me to 
this effect, that I never at any time did wrong to any man, or 
made him a worse man, but ever tried to make those better who 
were with me ” ( / ). 

On the appointed day Socrates appeared before the heliastic 
court of 501 judges : that was the first time he had ever come 
before a court of law (g). We can imagine the excitement of the 
large assembly, the murmurs, the miscellaneous remarks passed 
among the judges, the solicitous trepidation of some, the scornful 
laughter of many, as the familiar figure of the accused, with 
rolling eyes and pelican-like gait, but with perfect composure and 


(/ ) Ibid^t iv. 8. 6-10 (Dakyns’ trans.}. 
(g) Plato, ApoL 17 e. 
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even with apparent unconcern, proceeded to the platform indi- 
cated by the herald, and took his place within full view of the 
president of the court — probably the King Archon himself — and of 
all the judges, and the large public audience that had already been 
admitted [h). 

On an adjacent platform sat the three accusers, Anytus, 
Meletus, and Lycon, also facing the judges. Anytus, as we have 
already seen (i), was one of the leaders in the restoration of the 
democracy after the fall of the Thirty, and was the most influential 
and formidable of the prosecutors ; and the reasons for his hos- 
tility to, and accusation of, Socrates have already been ex- 
plained (A:). In the course of his speech Socrates sometimes refers 
to his accusers as ‘‘ Anytus and his companions ” (/), thus recog- 
nising the virtual, if not the formal, predominance of Anytus on 
the side of the prosecution. Meletus, who was no doubt induced 
by Anytus — ^for what consideration, if any, we do not know {m ) — 
to lend his name to the indictment as the ostensible prosecutor. 
He was a young man of the deme of Pitthea, hardly known (n), and 
possessed a striking appearance — with aquiline nose, lank hair, 
and a scanty beard (o). Socrates said that Meletus appeared to 
prosecute on behalf of the poets (p), and we find that Aristo- 
phanes appears to have ridiculed him as a poet [q). Lycon joined 
the forces of the prosecution on behalf of the rhetoricians. He is 
mentioned by some of the writers of the Old Comedy : Eupolis 
refers to his foreign extraction, Cratinus to his poverty and 
effeminacy, but Aristophanes (r) places him among a number of 
aristocrats, and describes him as a drunken brawler (^?). It has 
been suggested that probably Meletus and Lycon were nothing 
more than men of straw, and were used as mere tools by Anytus. 
They were certainly tools, and dangerous ones, but they were by 
no means mere cyphers in the onslaught made on the accused 
before the judges : each played his part. 


(A) Cf. ApoL 24 e. 

{i) Supray pp. 208 seq, 

(k) Ibid. 

(l) Apol. 18 b : rohs afx<^\’'AvuTQv, 

(m) Of. Liban., ApoL 11, 51 (ed. Beiske). 

(n) ApoL 25 d, 26 e. 

(o) EtUhyph, 2 b. 

(p) ApoL 23 c ; Diog. Laert. ii. 39. 

\q) Frogs (406 B.C.), 1302. But it has been doubted whether this is the 
Meletus whom the poet satirised in 406 b.c. See J. Burnet, Plato's Euihyphro, 
etc., pp. 9-11. The fact, however, that Socrates described Mm as “ yoimg and 
unknown ” is not necessarily inconsistent with Aristophanes’ reference to him 
five or six years earlier. 

(r) Wasps, 1301. 

(«) Cf. Kiihner; od. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 1. 
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Among the large public audience, separated from the judges by 
barriers, were no doubt many of Socrates’ cherished friends and 
associates, deeply anxious about the impending fate of their 
beloved and incomparable master. 

There might be seen the massive brow of Plato, then a young 
man of eight and twenty, Plato’s brother Adeimantus, the haggard 
Critobulus and his father Crito, Apollodorus with his stem and 
penetrating gaze, accompanied by his brother Aeantodorus. The 
elegant and fashionable Aristippus can hardly have been absent, 
or the more rugged figures of the Boeotians Simmias, Cebes, and 
Phaedondas, or the curly-headed, young, and beautiful Phaedo, 
or Antisthenes, his resolute face framed in shaggy hair.” 

After the proceedings were solemnly opened with an offering 
of incense and an invocation to the gods, the president turned to 
the judges and formally declared that they were to try the case 
of Meletus against Socrates, and told them that the procedure 
was that of a public action (ypa<l)ri SrjfjLoaia) (t)^ with which they 
were well acquainted. The clerk of the court then rose and read 
the indictment (€yKArjfxa) (?(), which was to this effect (in the 
formula given by Diogenes Laertius) (x) : 

“ Meletus, the son of Meletus, of Pitthea, impeaches Socrates, 
the son of Sophroniscus, of Alopece, to wit : Socrates is 
guilty on the ground that he does not recognise the gods 
recognised by the State, but introduces other new divinities ; 
he is further guilty on the ground that he corrupts the youth. 
The penalty incurred is death.” 

(rdSe iypdxl/aro kuI ai^TcopLOa-aro MiArjro^ MeAyrov Scofcpdrct 

^(t)(l>povl(rKov *AKoDn(Kij6€P * dStKct oty p€v ij TrdAty 

0€ovi ov vofiC^oopy €T€pa St Kaii'd baifxovia thrjyoviMtvo^ * dbiKtl St 
Kttl Tovs piovs Sia<p0tCpoi)V . Odvaros.) 

According to Favorinus, a contemporary and friend of Plutarch, 
the actual document on which this indictment was inscribed was 
(if we are to accept the report of Diogenes Laertius) (y) still pre- 
served in his own time among the archives of the Metroon in the 
temple of Cybele. Certain modem commentators {z) have pro- 

(^) Of. JEiUhyph, 2 a. 

(u) This was referred to by Socrates sometimes as kvrafjLoaia {ApoL 19 b, 24 b), 
and sometimes as ikvnypapii (27 c), in allusion to the proceedings at the pre- 
liminary hearing i&vdKpuTis) before the magistrate ; see suprUy pp. 248 aeq. 

(x) Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 40. 

ly) Ibid, 

{z) For example, M. Schanz, Sammlung auagtwahUer Dialoge FkUoa mit 
deutachem Kommentar, vol. iii., Apologia (Leipzig, 1893), p. 16: “Also die 
Erz&hlung des Favorinus, dass noch zu seiner Zfit die Klageschrift im athenischen 
Archiv sich befimden habe, ist ein Marchen.** 
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nounced this report a fraud, though without producing any 
evidence or valid arguments to substantiate their opinion. 

It is essential to add here that Socrates, referring in the course 
of his address to the indictment, states it in the following words, 
though he does not purport to quote it strictly verbatim : 

“ It says that Socrates is a wrongdoer because he corrupts 
the youth, and does not believe in the gods in whom the city 
believes, but in other new divinities.” 

^(aKpdrrj <^Y\(nv abiK^w rotJs' re viovs SLa^OeCpovra Kal Oeoits ois y 
TToAty vopLi^ei ov vopL»X^vra, ^T€pa Sc haipLOVia KaLvd (a). 

Socrates, represented as informing Euthyphro of Meletus’ 
indictment, expresses its terms thus : 

‘‘ He says that I am a maker (or manufacturer) of gods ; and 
so he indicted me, as he says, for making new gods, and for 
not believing in the old ones.” 

<f)r](rl yap fi€ TTOLrjrrjv €LvaL Kat Katvovs TroCovvra Oeov^, tov^ 

dpyjoLLOVs ov vofxCCovTa iyp6.\j/aTO rovrcav avT(»>i^ €V€Ka, (l>rj(TLi' (b)» 

Xenophon expresses the terms of the indictment in the follow- 
ing form (which, it will be noted, transposes the two counts as 
given in Plato, though their order is in conformity with that in 
Diogenes Laertius) : 

‘‘ Socrates is guilty of crime in refusing to recognise the gods 
acknowledged by the State, and introducing strange divinities 
of his own ; he is further guilty of corrupting the youth.” 
^AbLK€L SwK/odrrjy ofis fikv y ttoKls 0€ov9 ov vop,LC(^v, irepa Sc 

KULvd baLfMovLa ilcr^ipisnv • dSiKc? 6c Kat tov^ viovs Sta</)6^ctpa)r (c). 

The indictment having been recited, the accusers opened their 
case. No doubt all the three of them spoke ; for we find that 
Socrates is made to refer to the speeches of the ‘‘ accusers,” 
though most frequently to those of Anytus and Meletus. There 
is no existing text of their speeches, and we can only surmise what 
they said, first, from the general circumstances of the accusation 
and what it implied, secondly, from the specific allusions made by 
Socrates to this or that point in their speeches, and thirdly, from 
the general tenor of his defence and the various matters therein 
touched upon. In which order they spoke we are not expressly 
told. But as Meletus was the formal prosecutor {KaTyyopos), and 
as Anytus and Lycon were therefore in the position of sup- 
porters ” or auxiliaries ” {(rvpyyopoL)^ we may be certain that it 

(а) Apol, 24 b. 

(б) EiMyph. 3 b. 

(c) Mem. i. 1. 1. The interpretation of the indictment is considered in the 
next chapter. 
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was Meletus who actually opened the case for the prosecution. 
There is, moreover, an indication (but not a very definite one) to 
the same eiBEect in these words put into the mouth of Socrates in 
reference to the votes of the judges (d) : ‘‘ I may say, I think, that 
I have escaped Meletus. Nay, I may say more ; for without the 
assistance of Anytus and Lycon, he would not have had a fifth 
part of the votes, as the law requires, in which case he would have 
incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae, as is evident.” 

Grote (c) conjectures that Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon made a 
partition of their topics, Meletus dealing with that part of the 
accusation which related to religion, and Anytus and Lycon 
dwelling on the political considerations involved. But this con- 
jecture has very little to support it. It is more probable that, as 
Meletus was the introducer of the case, as he was not a mere man 
of straw and was able no doubt to speak fluently and without any 
nervous constraint, he discussed both counts in the indictment 
which was preferred in his name, though he may have laid stress 
on the charge of irreligion. 

Meletus was at pains, at the very commencement of his speech, 
to emphasise the purity of his motives and his patriotism in the 
part he took in the prosecution ( f ). He endeavoured to show, 
with all the emotion that a minor tragic poet could command on 
such a solemn occasion, that Socrates was guilty of both counts in 
the indictment — ^impiety and corruption of the youth. He spoke, 
most probably, of the prisoner’s speculations in physical science, 
and invited the court to draw the conclusion therefrom that 
Socrates not only ridiculed and rejected the recognised gods of 
the State but was either an atheist or very near to one (gr) ; he 
also ridiculed that ‘‘ divine sign ” or “ divine voice ” which 
Socrates had, on his own admission, invariably obeyed, and this 
strange divinity of his was one whereof the State had no cognis- 
ance. As a poet he would, of course, refer to the wanton aspersions 
cast by the accused on the poets generally, who were regarded by 
everybody else as seers and teachers of the people. 

It may be that Lycon spoke next, so that Anjrtus might con- 
clude the case for the prosecution and so leave a deep impression 
on the minds of the citizen-judges. Lycon, as a rhetorician, 
endeavoured to influence the minds of the judges by his rhetorical 


(d) ApoL 36 a. 

(e) History of Greece, vol. vii. (1872), p. 148. 
( / ) ApoL 24 b. 

ig) Cf. ApoL 26 o ; Xen., Mem* i. 1. 17. 
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devices in “a set oration duly ornamented with words and 
phrases ’’ (A). Having given a risumi of the charges, he perhaps 
considered more fully the law on the subject (for rhetoricians, like 
logographers, were supposed to have a knowledge of the law 
beyond that of ordinary citizens), reminded the judges of previous 
prosecutions for impiety, and laid stress on the imperative neces- 
sity of enforcing the law. He must have pointed out, too, that 
just as Socrates had derided the poets — which his colleague 
Meletus had so ably and conclusively shown — so he had cast 
ridicule on the rhetoricians, who had the interests of the State at 
heart, and whose main concern was the eloquent exposition of 
truth. With his arresting rhetorical flourish he — we may imagine 
— protested that he was not a seductive and misleading speaker as 
Socrates was (i) ; and he knew how to insinuate himself into the 
hearts of simple-minded fellow-citizens and gain their approval. 

Anytus then followed. An elderly man, perhaps grey-headed, 
he presented a striking contrast to the preceding speakers. He 
stood up to his audience as a patriot in deed and not merely in 
word, in fact almost as a martyr for his and their country, and 
the cares of State darkened his countenance. He, at all events, 
could speak conscientiously and with ‘‘ righteous indignation ’’ ; 
for he had a son whose want of filial piety showed that he had 
succumbed to the sinister influences attributed to the accused 
philosopher, that source of social disruption ; and he had, too, an 
intimate knowledge of the working of democratic government, 
which convinced him th^it that persistently disturbing ‘‘ gadfly ” 
should be once for all suppressed. Anytus, therefore, like Meletus, 
laid stress on Socrates’ corruption of the youth, and stigmatised 
him as “ a destroyer of their kindred ” (i;). He pressed for the 
infliction of the supreme penalty (Z), and observed that if Socrates 
were not put to death he ought not to have been prosecuted at all 
(a teUing point, no doubt, in the view of many jurors whose logical 
powers were mediocre). If he regained his liberty the sons of the 
judges would all be utterly ruined by listening to the corrupter’s 
discourses and imitating his baneful example (m), and they would 


Qi) ApoL 17 d. 

(i) ApoL 17 b. 

(k) 34 b. See also infra, p. 314. 

{1) 29 b, c, 30 b. Professor Bury says that “ there is no reason to suppose 
that Anytvis wished Socrates to be put to death ” (Cambridge AncierU History, 
vol. V. (1927), p. 392). But this remark is inconsistent with the statement of 
Socrates that Anytus urged the necessity of inflicting the penalty of death on 
the accused. 

(m) 29 c, 34 a. 
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rebel against the authority of their fathers and their elders ; they 
would also continue to criticise the sacred traditional institutions 
of the State, and would become like those notorious disciples of, 
Socrates, the hatred Critias, Alcibiades, and others who had given 
way to oligarchical, tyrannical, and traitorous propensities. 
Anytus the politician, who was well known to all the judges, who 
was conscious of having deserved well of them and of his country, 
and who, in fact (as Plato tells us {n) ), stood high in their favour, 
would naturally hold himself out as being especially competent 
to speak on the political aspect of the case ; and this part of the 
case would interest the large representative assembly of citizen- 
politician-judges much more than disquisitions on law or the 
philosophical speculations and the mischievous dialectic of the 
accused. Anytus must have made much, in the course of his 
speech, of the recent tyranny of the Thirty, the evils of the people, 
the fortunate restoration of democracy (in which he played so 
notable a part), the necessity to consolidate it and to safeguard 
the unmixed democracy ” against the sinister attempts of such 
men as the prisoner. He must have laid stress on Socrates’ anti- 
democratic sympathies and doctrines, on his indiscriminate 
attacks on politicians and statesmen, present and past, and on 
his refusal to participate in the public functions and to fulfil the 
obligations that are indefeasibly attached to citizenship (o). No 
doubt he concluded by warning the judges against the ingenious 
manner of speech and clever arguments practised by the defen- 
dant {p). Probably Anytus was more concerned about the moral 
and the political questions involved in the accusation than about 
the religious ; so that he may not have addressed himself parti- 
cularly to the alleged irreligion of Socrates. For we find that in 
the very same year as that of Socrates’ trial (399 b.c.) he appeared 
at the trial of Andocides, who was charged with having been 
implicated some fifteen years before in the mutilation of the 
Hermae and the profanation of the Mysteries (which were sup- 
posed to have been anti-democratic acts), and spoke in favour of 
the accused. It has been conjectured that he did so because the 
revelations of Andocides ‘‘ had been of service to the democratic 
party ” (?). 

Apart from thus outlining the case for the prosecution in 


(n) ilfeno, 90 b. 

(o) See infra, chap, xvi., sec. i., which may be regarded as a supplement to 
this conjectured reconstruction of the outline of the case for the prosecution. 

(p) Cf. Apol. 17 b. 

(q) Burnet, Greek PhUoaophy, p. 1S9. 
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general, the accusers no doubt advanced various specific allega- 
tions with more detailed arguments (whether or not supported by 
evidence), some of which we find in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
who expressly refers several times to the actual charges of the 
‘‘ accuser ’’ (r). These charges will be considered in the follow- 
ing chapter ; but for the present it is necessary to look at this 
word ‘‘ accuser,” in view of our desire to reconstruct as fully and 
as precisely as possible (in the absence of adequate records) the 
case for the prosecution and for the defence. Now Xenophon 
describes the “ accuser ” as 6 KaTi]yopos, distinguishing this word, 
presumably, from the term ol ypayj/dfjicroL, that is, those who prose- 
cuted Socrates at the trial (s). This accuser ” is identified by 
several modern authorities with Poly crates, a rhetorician and 
logographer, who issued some time between 392 b.c. and 380 b.c. 
(perhaps between 394 and 390 b.c.), as a contribution to the 
Socratic controversy that followed the death of Socrates, a 
pamphlet containing an ‘‘ epideictic ” speech entitled The Accusa- 
tion of Socrates {fi KanjyopLa ScoKpdrous), which was probably put 
into the mouth of Anytus {t). There was a tradition in the third 
century b.c. (u) that it was the speech actually delivered by 
Anytus at the trial in 399 b.c., but Diogenes Laertius (x) contra- 
dicts it, on the authority of Pavorinus (and it would seem that 
Isocrates, a contemporary of Polycrates, had considered the pro- 
duction a mere rhetorical exercise of indifferent quality (y) ). 
Now Xenophon’s Memorabilia is also a contribution to this con- 
troversy, and was intended in the first place as a defence of 
Socrates against the charges made at his trial, and repeated later 
by certain detractors, and, secondly, as a reply to such derogatory 
pamphlets as that of Polycrates (z). We may add, however, that 
the evidence in favour of this interpretation, though it is strong, 
is purely circumstantial and by no means conclusive (a). For 

(r) Mem, i. 2. 49, 61, 66, 68-69. 

(s) Mem, i. 1. 1. 

{t) It has been suggested (for exaraide, by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) that the 
production of Polyorates was called forth by Plato’s OorgiaSf which represents 
Socrates as making adverse criticism on leading Sophists. 

(w) Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 38-40. Cf. Quintilian, ii. 17. 4 ; iii. 1. 11. 

\x) ii. 6. 39. 

(y) Buevriat 4. 

(z) See Dakyns, op, cU.^ vol. iii., pt. 1, pp. xxxviii.-xl., where he also refers 
to the following : C. G. Cobet, Novae Lectionea, etc., pp. 662 aeq, ; L. Dindorf, 
Praef. to the Oxford edition of Xenophon, pp. xx. aeq, ; G. Sauppe, Praef. to 
his edition of Xenophon, vol. iii., p. xi. ; J. J. Hartman, Analecta Xenophontea, 
V., pp, 104 aeq, ; M. Schanz, PUU, ApoL, pp. 22 aeq, (“ Die Anklagerede des 
Polykrates ”) ; K. Joel, Der echte tmd der Xenopkontiache Sokratea, vol. i., pp. 19 
aeq, 

(a) For a view contrary to that of Cobet, see B. Biiohsensohutz, in PhMologua 
(Goettingen), vol. xxii, (1866), pp. 691 aeq. 
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the term KaTrjyopos as used by Xenophon may perhaps refer to 
Anytus himself, or at all events to the joint prosecution. We have 
already seen in a previous chapter (6) that this word was often 
used to designate the prosecutor, in whose name an indictment 
was preferred, as distinguished from his '' supporters {crvvrifyopoi). 
Moreover, this portion of Xenophon’s work where he speaks of 
the “ accuser ” follows on naturally the opening portion, where 
he speaks (c) of the arguments used by those who indicted 
Socrates (ol ypaxl/dpLemi ) ; and there is no certainty that Xeno- 
phon really meant to distinguish the KaTi]yopos from these, especi- 
ally so as these expressions were not technical terms with fixed 
meanings. But in any case the observations of Xenophon indicate 
the sort of specific allegations and detailed arguments that were 
probably brought forward at the trial by the joint accusers. 

We may add here that as the production of Polycrates (d) has 
not come down to us, we may perhaps infer the substance of it 
not only from the vindicatory account of Xenophon, but also — 
and more directly — ^from the Apology of Libanius (e), which was 
a reply to Polycrates issued in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. The following were the charges that Libanius endea- 
voured to refute : Socrates was a Sophist exercising a pernicious 
influence ( / ) ; he encouraged citizens, especially the youth, to 
despise Athenian laws and customs {g) ; he assailed the institu- 
tions of the State, especially the democratic form of government, 
and the sovereignty of the people, and he favoured a tyranny [h) ; 
he induced his companions to disregard the national gods (i) ; he 
corrupted the youth in various ways {h ) ; he ridiculed the great 
poets esteemed by the people — ^for example, Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis, and Pindar — and he misused their writings so as to 
encourage misconduct {1 ) ; he did not regard as unlawful the com- 
mission of such crimes as theft, deceit, sacrilege, perjury, vio- 


(6) See auprat p. 262. 

(c) Mem. i. 1. 1. 

(d) See R. Hirzel, “ Polykrates’ Anklage und Lysias’ Vertheidigimg des 
Sokrates,” in Rheiniaches Muaeum fur Philologie (Frankfurt am Main), None 
Folge, vol. 42 (1887), pp. 239-260. 

(e) Cf. H. Markowski, “ De Libanio Socratis defensore,” in Brealauer Philo- 
logiache Abhandlungen (Breslau), vol. 40 (1910), pp. 1-196 ; K. Meiser, “ Zu den 
Deklamationen des Libanios iiber Sokrates,” in Sitzungaherichte der Kihiiglich 
Bayeriachen Akademie der Wiaaenachaften, Philoaophiach-philologiache und 
hiatoriache Klaaae (Miinchen, IplO), pp. 1-26. 

if) Libanius, Apology, §§ 5, 62. 

{g) 13, 80. 

{h) 13, 29, 34, 61, 63, 66, 163. 

(i) 29, 110. 

(k) 29, 102. 

(0 62, 98. 
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lence (m), and he made it appear that vices openly practised were 
less reprehensible than secret vices (»). He taught citizens to live 
an idle life, and indulge in useless speculations (o) ; he seduced 
them from their occupations (p) and encouraged them to abstain 
from a political or public life (y) ; he was the teacher of Alcibiades 
and Critias (r). 


(m) 13, 86-88, 93-96, 106, 107, 109, 123. 

(n) 37, 117. 

(o) 13, 127. 

(p) 129, 132. 

(g) 133. 

(r) 136, 136, 148. 




CHAPTER XIV 


SPECIFIC ALLEGATIONS AND THE REPLY THERETO. — I. IMPIETY 

. . .Jus summum saepe summa malitia est, 

(Terence.) 

(The strictest law is oft the highest wrong.) 

Uweihos dyaOov TTapprjmd^eadai. 

(Pausanias.) 

(A good conscience is wont to speak out openly and fearlessly.) 

OiTR task is now a very difficult one. There is no authentic 
record of the speeches of the prosecution ; and, as has already 
been pointed out, we can only safely conjecture their contents and 
purport from the terms of the indictment and from what they 
apparently imply, and, above all, from the substance of Socrates’ 
own reply (supplemented — ^with reservations — ^by the state- 
ments of Xenophon and the Apology of Libanius). Even then, 
we have to remember that Plato’s account was written some 
time after the trial, so that it is reasonable to suppose that it 
cannot possibly be a complete or literally accurate representation 
of what Socrates actually said. Therefore we cannot transcribe 
after the fashion of a reporter or of a “ scientific ” historian the 
speeches on both sides (which would, of course, have been a very 
easy and conclusive matter) with comments on their relevance and 
cogency, as well as on the relevance and cogency of whatever 
evidence may have been produced. Our method must be, then, 
reconstructive and critical quite as much as, if not more than, 
narrative, analytical, and expository. That being so, it will be 
more convenient to discuss, in the first place, the two counts of 
the indictment — impiety and corruption of young men — and then 
consider the nature of the defence in general ; and in doing this, 
as well as in our subsequent treatment of the trial, we shall not 
necessarily follow the order of the topics touched upon in the 
Apology, or confine ourselves to them. First, then, as to impiety. 

Now the indictment concerning impiety is very vague, in its 
comprehensive generality ; and this difficulty is increased by the 
fact that, as we have already seen (a), the law relating to impiety 
was not clearly defined and its application was left very much 


(a) Chap. X. 
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to the discretion of the people sitting as judges and juries in this 
or that court. As the indictment stands, indeed, it might (if one 
may say so) cover a multitude of sins. What we should like to 
know is the particular sin, the specific irreligious act or acts 
imputed to the accused. It is difficult to believe — especially for 
us who are accustomed to seeing charges preferred against accused 
persons with the utmost particularity and with meticulous pre- 
cision so that they may know exactly what they have to answer — 
it is difficult for us to believe that the original indictment as laid by 
Meletus and recited in court was not more definite. Yet, when we 
look at the nature of Socrates’ defence, as related by Plato and 
supported by the vindicatory observations of Xenophon, the 
conclusion is forcibly borne in upon us that the charge which was 
actually brought before the Archon and set forth afterwards by 
the prosecution before the 501 judges of the dicastic court was 
really an indefinite one ; and in all probability it was not even 
clear to the accusers themselves. We are disposed, therefore, to 
agree with the remark of a recent writer that the charge was very 
likely made on the principle that in the present state of demo- 
cratic sentiment any stick was good enough to beat Socrates 
with ” (6). 

Professor Taylor (r), observing that the nature of the ‘‘ impiety ” 
of Socrates has always been wrapped in a cloud of mystery, asks 
two important questions relating to the attack on Socrates. First, 
why should he have been one of the earliest victims of the restored 
democracy ? Secondly, why should so influential and upright (d) 
a person as Anytus have lent the weight of his reputation to the 
prosecution ? We believe that these questions are easy to answer, 
and we submit that they have already been satisfactorily an- 
swered in the foregoing chapters (e). The difficulty does not lie 
in these questions ; it lies, of course, in trying to ascertain the 
nature of Socrates’ conduct which the prosecution stigmatised as 
impious, and ultimately prevailed on a majority of the judges to 
accept that view. We would suggest, moreover, and with all 
respect, that Professor Taylor’s attempt to answer the above 
questions and more especially to solve the mystery of Socrates’ 
actual dereliction looks like an attempt to explain the ignotum per 


(b) G. C. Field, Socrates and Plato (Oxford, 1913), p. 29. 

(c) Varia Socratica, p. 1. 

{d) As I have already said, I am reluctant to accept the reports that were 
current about Anytus’ dishonourable conduct {supra, p. 208), but I feel that 
“ upright ” is a term that is not quite merited. However, let that pass. 

(e) See especially chap. ix. 
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ignotiua, and has, in our opinion, complicated and darkened the 

mystery ” more than ever. Accordingly, we may say at once 
that we cannot accept the Pythagorean-Orphic theory (as will be 
shown more fully later), and that we maintain the traditional view 
— ^namely, that the very essence of Socrates’ alleged impiety was 
his ‘‘ divine sign,” the ‘‘ voice ” he had heard so often, and de- 
clared publicly, to the mystification of the multitude and the 
umbrage of the orthodox. We shall see, too, that in court, 
though not in the indictment, Socrates was charged with atheism. 

We have already set out the terms of the indictment, and have 
given the three existing variants thereof — those of Diogenes 
Laertius, Plato, and Xenophon. Now despite slight differences, 
in wording and in the order of the counts, they agree substan- 
tially ; and, in respect of the charge of impiety, they are to the 
effect that Socrates did not ‘‘ recognise,” '' acknowledge,” or 
‘‘ believe in ” the national (or official) deities, and recognised ” 
or introduced ” (or ‘‘ invented ”) new or strange deities. The 
word importing,” given for Xenophon’s d(T<^ip(av by Professor 
Taylor (/) instead of the translation ‘‘ introducing,” we cannot 
accept, because there is a danger that it may be used with a 
question-begging implication. To import” may, of course, be 
employed in the sense of to introduce (speaking, say, figuratively), 
as to “ import a meaning ” ; but it may also be used in the sense 
of bringing something /rom one place into another^ as, for example, 
‘‘ to import Bolshevist doctrines from Russia.” The danger, 
therefore, is that to translate as importing in the 

second sense makes or may make one jump to the conclusion that 
Socrates did actually import into his country from a foreign 
country certain religious ideas and practices ; and with such a 
conclusion before one the natural tendency is to attribute to him 
certain acts, for which attribution there is a semblance of support, 
but no adequate warrant in reality. 

Nor is there sufficient reason for assuming that the word voiii^nv 
in Plato and Diogenes Laertius means “ to worship ” (a version 
adopted by Professor Burnet {g ) ) ; because the latter word 


( / ) Varia Socratica, pp. 6, 7. 

(g) Greek Philosophy j p. 180 : “ The least inadequate translation of uop.l(€iv 
in its legal sense is ‘ worship.* The word does not refer primarily to ‘ religious 
opinions,’ but to the observance of certain current ‘ uses ’ (v(Juoi).” The 
same writer’s observations in Plato's Euthyphro, Apology ^ and Crito (Oxford, 
1924), p. 104, furnish strong grounds for his view, but are not quite conclusive. 
The suggestion that Socrates could have been indicted only for non-worship 
and not for non-belief is refuted by the fact that other prosecutions for impiety 
were brought on the ground of non-belief. See supra, p. 219. 
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implies not merely a recognition of or belief in certain gods, but 
also the observance of certain ritual. If, however, such meaning 
were adopted, then (as we shall presently see) the proof of the 
allegations against Socrates would be all the more difficult, as it 
would be also if the rejected significance of “ to import ” were 
accepted. 

Further, the term “ deities ’’ has not necessarily, either here or 
in the Athens of Socrates, the same connotation as the word 

cultus ’’ has ; for it is possible now, as it was possible then, for 
a person to introduce, recognise, or believe in a new deity without 
actually participating in any formal ceremonial connected with 
such deity. Accordingly, we cannot assent to the proposition 
that Socrates was accused “ of devotion to a religious cultus 
which has not the stamp of the State’s approval, and is, in fact, 
an unlicensed importation from abroad ” (h). 

One point more. It is necessary to be clear at the very outset 
that the indictment itself did not charge Socrates with denying, 
or even expressing doubt about, the existence of the gods recog- 
nised by the city. We shall see, however, that the imputation of 
atheism was indeed made during the course of the trial, and that 
Socrates was at pains to refute it. 

Having now cleared the ground as regards the interpretation of 
the terms of the indictment, we are at once faced with another 
difficulty, namely, the question of evidence. What evidence was 
produced against Socrates, that is to say, over and above the 
statements of the prosecutors ? Judging from the outline we have 
given of the ordinary procedure in a public action, and especially 
of that part relating to the taking, preservation, and confirmation 
of evidence, we cannot imagine that evidence was altogether dis- 
pensed with, even against such an obstreperous nuisance as 
Socrates. The Apology does not mention evidence of witnesses. 
But such silence is not necessarily conclusive on this point, in view 
of the fact that witnesses (once their evidence was committed to 
writing) played a very small part at a trial ; they were not 
examined and cross-examined there, their previously prepared 
depositions were simply read out, and they merely gave their 
silent assent thereto (i). But it is not clear that in the time of 
Socrates evidence had to be in writing ; probably the rule was 
not then strictly enforced. In the course of his speech Socrates 


(h) Taylor, Va/ria Socratica, pp. 7-8. 

(i) See supra, chap, xii., pp. 255 aeq. 
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offered to stand aside, if Meletus had witnesses to prove the charge 
of corrupting the youth {k) ; presumably oral evidence is implied. 

In the case of other famous trials for impiety, for example, of 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Diagoras (Z), evidence of irreligious doc- 
trines could readily be provided from their own incriminating 
writings, which doctrines, of course, they would be estopped from 
denying. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether evidence of this 
kind was adduced in the case of Socrates ; for there is no indica- 
tion in any extant record that he ever wrote anything at all, unless 
private letters of his containing alleged irreligious observations 
were secured and put in. But there was really no need for either 
documentary or oral evidence to support the charge of impiety, 
which was founded (as we contend) on Socrates’ open profession 
in regard to his daemonium. The divine sign of the accused was 
not only a matter of common knowledge, but it was also acknow- 
ledged and even insisted on by him in court (m). We may add 
here as a significant point (to which we shall refer in our considera- 
tion of the second part of the indictment), that when Socrates 
dealt with the charge of corrupting the youth he protested against 
the lack of evidence against him {n ) ; whereas when he dealt with 
the charge of impiety no such protest was made. It appears, how- 
ever, from Xenophon’s Apology that on this latter count the prose- 
cution did produce witnesses ; Socrates referring to them at the 
conclusion of the trial remarked that the witnesses who bore false 
testimony against him and those who instructed them to do so 
“ must have a heavy load on their minds in the consciousness of 
their gross impiety and injustice ” (o). 

We come now to Socrates’ defence against the charge of 
impiety (p). The first part of this count says that he did not 
recognise the gods of the State ; the second part says that he 
recognised strange gods. Let us take these in turn. 

(i.) NOT RECOGNISING THE GODS OF THE STATE 

The Apology tells us very little about this first part of the accu- 
sation. We do not know whether the prosecutors meant to accuse 
Socrates of not recognising all the gods that were recognised by 


(h) ApoL 34 a. 

(l) See supra, chap, x., p. 219. 

(m) ApoL 31 d. 

{n) Apol, 33 c, d, 34 a. 

(o) Xen., Apol, 24. 

(p) We have already considered Socrates’ religious doctrines (chap, v., sect, iii.), 
so that there is no need to deal with them again, except in so far as it is necessary 
to mention some of them again in view of the charges and of his defence. 
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the State, or of not recognising only some of them. If they meant 
the latter, there is nothing whatever to indicate which of the gods. 
The former alternative, at all events, was refuted by Socrates 
when, in his cross-examination of Meletus, he showed that he did 
in fact believe in and worship certain national deities, such as the 
sun and the moon (q) (which, of course, did not imply that he did 
not worship also other deities). And this fact he could have no 
doubt confirmed by witnesses, who knew from their own observa- 
tion that Socrates was wont to offer prayers to the sun (r). We 
shall recur to this point presently, when we consider the charge of 
atheism. 

In the case of either of the above-mentioned alternatives, how- 
ever, Socrates had two lines of defence, whether he availed himself 
of them or not. In the first place, a charge of mere non-recogni- 
tion of, or disbelief in, national gods, even if conclusively proved, 
was not sufficient, in the then existing state of law, of judicial 
administration, and of public opinion, to render him liable to 
punishment, especially so to the supreme penalty. We have 
already seen that in his time religious heresy, scepticism, free 
thought, agnosticism, and even downright atheism were rife in 
Athens and were professed with impunity by sections of the popu- 
lation ; so that the law — ^which was or was claimed to be in demo- 
cratic Athens more than in other places an expression of public 
opinion — ^tolerated numerous relaxations of the old strictness (^f). 
In these circumstances, and also in view of the fact that the 
Athenians attached great importance in legal trials to equitable 
considerations and to the particular merits of each case — ^for they 
never had a systematic positive code of law like that of the 
Romans — ^mere non-recognition of the national gods was only a 
‘‘ technical ” offence or at most a breach of an obsolescent if not 
an obsolete law. 

Furthermore, if the accusation was aimed not simply at 
Socrates’ mere non-recognition or disbelief — ^which is obviously 
a question of the state of one’s inner consciousness and therefore 
not provable by an accuser in the absence of a pronouncement 
or confession to that effect by the accused — but at overt acts of 

(q) ApoL 26 c, d. 

(r) Of. Plato, Symp, 220 d, where Socrates is shown as invoking Helios. And 
in Phaedo, 118 a, his very last words were of a sacrifice to Aesculapius. The 
point of these references is, not necessarily that Socrates did in reality prove 
these things by independent testimony, but that he could have done so, because 
his habits, his ways, and his ideas — which were throughout consistent — ^were 
known to a considerable circle of friends. 

{e) See supra, chap. i. and chap* x*, pp. 216 seq* 
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unlawful worship, then the accused could not justifiably be called 
upon to answer such a charge before the prosecution had produced 
adequate evidence to substantiate their allegation. In Athenian 
law, as in all other civilised law, the burden of proof lay in the 
first place on the accuser ; and it is very doubtful, if we are to 
judge from the substance and the allusions of the Apology^ 
whether any corroborative testimony was adduced by Meletus 
and his associates in support of their allegation (t). It is more likely 
that they relied on common rumour and on the old unforgettable 
impressions produced by the Aristophanic misrepresentation, as 
well as on the general hostility to Socrates, and that they hoped 
thereby to snatch a verdict from a popular assembly of judges, 
who (as they might well have confidently believed) would not be 
sympathetically disposed towards Socrates, and whom Socrates 
(as they might also have been certain) was not likely to conciliate 
during the trial. We may add that, according to Xenophon’s 
Apology, Socrates observed to some friends at the conclusion of 
the trial that the prosecution had not proved against him that he 
had sacrificed to, or sworn by, or in any way acknowledged any 
new deities instead of Zeus and Hera and those worshipped with 
them (i^). 

In order to defeat, then, the uncorroborated accusation that he 
did not believe in the national gods, Socrates had simply to declare 
that he did believe in them ; and so if the prosecution persisted 
in their charge the obligation was on them to disprove his affirma- 
tion, — such obligation being, in these circumstances, imperatively 
dictated by the fundamental principles of jurisprudence. If, 
however, the prosecution had brought evidence of unlawful overt 
acts of worship on the part of Socrates, then his course would 
have been to establish by the contrary evidence of witnesses, in 
the first place that they, having known him for a long time, had 

(t) Thus Thirlwall, History of Greece (London, 1847), vol. iv., pp. 660-561, 
replying to the view of P. W. Forchhammer, Die Athener und Sokrates (Berlin, 
1837), that Socrates was guilty if he did not believe in the gods of the State, 
observes : “ But Socrates might have been an unbeliever, and yet not have been 
guilty of a breach of any Athenian law. For we must presume, until we have 
proof to the contrary . . . that the laws of Athens resembled most human laws 
of civilised States in this respect, that they did not affect to regulate the inward 
consciousness, but the outward deportment of the citizens ; that they did not 
proscribe what was to be believed, or felt, but what was to be done or said. . . . 
The meaning of the indictment was not simply that Socrates did not believe in 
the gods, but that he had manifested his unbelief by act or speech. But it does 
not appear that the accuser was able to bring any evidence that could ground 
a reasonable presumption of the fact.” 

The “ act or speech ” of which Thirlwall speaks refers, of course, simply to 
the expression or communication of unbelief, and not necessarily to the observance 
of forbidden ceremonial. 

(tt) Xen., ApoL 24. 
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never seen him do such things, and secondly that he was wont to 
participate in the public sacrifices and other ritual, such partici- 
pation — and not tacit professions — having come to be regarded 
at that time as the criterion of orthodoxy. We do not know whether 
he produced such evidence to corroborate his affirmation. Judging 
from the general tenor of Plato’s Apology, and from the definite 
declarations which Socrates is shown to have made {x), and, more 
particularly, from his religious doctrines that have already been 
set forth (y), we may safely conclude that he could have adduced 
ample irrefutable evidence, had he been permitted to do so. 

Por there were many who could and would have readily stated 
what Xenophon has told us about Socrates. He declares empha- 
tically that Socrates never attacked the national religion, and 
that he observed and practised it. ‘‘ He was often to be seen 
engaged in sacrifice, at home or at the common altars of the 
State ” ( 2 ). He did not neglect the practice of divination ; and 
he placed quite as much reliance on the manifestations of the 
“ divine sign ” as other people did on such omens as ‘‘ the flight 
or cry of birds, the utterances of man, chance meetings, or a 
victim’s entrails ” (a). (We may add that the number and kinds 
of such omens, to which citizens might have recourse for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the will of the gods, were not strictly pre- 
scribed or limited by the law, though we shall see presently that 
the use of Socrates of this monitory oracle of his was construed 
fatally against him.) Just as other men were guided by these 
omens, on the ground, of course, that they indicated the divine 
will, so Socrates invariably followed the guidance of the “ voice ” 
on the same ground. Not only did he pay attention to such 
divine manifestations himself, but he also constantly advised his 
friends to do certain things and not to do others, on the authority 
of the same intimations (6). On difficult questions he counselled 
his associates to have recourse to divination (c) ; and on one 
occasion he reproved Xenophon for not first inquiring of the oracle 
whether he should accept the invitation of Cyrus before he 
decided to do so (d). Indeed, he despised every human aid by 
comparison with couqsel from the gods (e). And he showed un- 


(x) For example, 26 d, 27 b aeq. 

{y) Supra, chap, v., sect. iii. 

(z) Mem. i. 1. 2. Cf. Xen., ApoL 10. 

(а) i. 1. 3. Cf. Xen,,Apol. 11. 

(б) i. 1. 4. 

(c) iv. 7. 10. 

(d) Anab. iii. 1. 5. 

(e) Mem, i, 3. 4. 
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mistakably at the trial itself what reverent regard he paid to the 
Delphic oracle ( /). Concerning sacrifices and other religious 
observances he enjoined on his associates, conformably to the rule 
of the Delphic Pythia, that they should act according to the law 
and custom of their State, and he followed the same principle 
himself (gr). He admired the line of Hesiod, which says '' Accord- 
ing to thine ability do sacrifice to the immortal gods '' (A)* 

Having regard to such beliefs, teachings, and practices, Socrates 
could well have argued in the way that Xenophon aptly suggests, 
in his vindication. 

“ Yet, it will be readily admitted that he would not wish to 
appear to his companions either a knave or a fool. But he would 
have appeared to be both, had his declaration that he received 
divine intimations proved to be false. Clearly, then, he would 
not have ventured to make predictions at all had he not believed 
that the words he spoke would come true. Then who but a god 
could have inspired him with that assurance ? And if he had 
trust in the gods, how could he fail to believe in their exist- 
ence ? ’’ (i). 

It is not, of course, suggested that Socrates insisted or could 
properly have insisted that he was strictly orthodox in all his 
religious views : indeed, very few people among the thinking 
classes of the time could have made such a claim on their part. 
With his customary sincerity and unswerving attachment to 
truth, he could not and would not have done so ; but assuming 
that the charge of not recognising the national gods was definite 
enough for him to answer at all, it is clear that it was not neces- 
sary for him to prove complete and unadulterated orthodoxy of 
religious faith in order to rebut the accusation as specified in the 
indictment. 


(ii.) INTRODTJCmG STRANGE GODS 
In regard to that part of the charge relating to the recognition 
or introduction of new or strange gods, there is no indication what- 
ever clearly suggestive of any other divinities than Socrates’ 
“ divine sign ” — ^his daemonium. In Plato’s Apology Socrates is 
made to say to his judges, in explanation of his not having en- 
gaged in politics : “You have often heard me speak in times past 
of an oracle or sign which, comes to me, and is the divinity which 

(/) ApoL 21 b. 

(g) Mem. i. 3. 1. 

(h) i. 3. 3. Hesiod, Works md Daya^ 336. 

{%) i. 1. 6. 
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Meletus ridicules in the indictment ” (i). This is a straightfor- 
ward unambiguous statement plainly connecting Socrates’ accus- 
tomed sign with the accusation that he introduced strange gods 
into the city. 

It has, however, been claimed (1) that this part of the charge 
was not really aimed at the daemonium, in spite of what Socrates 
is made explicitly to declare, but at some other heresy, namely, 
Pythagoreanism or Orphicism ; and that we hear nothing of this 
in the Apology, because either Socrates himself did not meet the 
charge, or, if he did make an attempt to answer it, Plato suppressed 
from his record both the charge itself and the reply thereto (pre- 
sumably on the ground that the defence was unsuccessful, and 
that the publicity of the alleged offence would be prejudicial to 
the memory of Socrates and to the activities of his surviving 
associates and Socratic schools of philosophy). 

It is not suggested that devotion to Pythagoreanism-Orphicism 
would have been intrinsically disgraceful or even in the least 
reprehensible, according to the loftiest notions of religion and 
morality. It contained many doctrines breathing a noble and 
exalted idealism, which may well have interested Socrates ; it 
undoubtedly had a profound attraction for the imaginative poet- 
philosopher Plato, ardently devoted as he was to transcendental 
speculation, and was adopted by small circles of aristocratic 
Athenians. To the ordinary Athenian the Orphic-Pythagorean 
religion was suspect, and for various reasons. It had a foreign 
origin. It was not a national religion, but was open to all qualified 
votaries, so that it might involve a conflict between nationalism 
and ‘ ‘ internationalism . ” It adopted a rigorous — almost ascetic — 
mode of life, required daily self-examination, and unquestioning 
submission to its tenets. It possessed secret rites connected with 
the doctrines of metempsychosis and immortality. The soul was 
deemed to be chained for punitive reasons to the body, which was 
its tomb (rrwfia (Trjfia). Death was considered the gateway to a 
better life, and the emancipation {Kvo-is) of the soul from its 
bondage, attainable by expiratory purifications (Ka0apfioC), The 
purged soul returned to the gods, whilst souls that were beyond 
redemption {ivlaroi, avriK^iTToi) remained for ever in the “ slough ” 
{^6p^opo9). All these things were, intelligibly enough, distasteful 


(k) 31 C-d : rovrov Bh aXriov iatriv h ifitis ifiov voWdKis itKYj/cSare rroXXaxov X^yoyros, 

Zti fjLoi d(i6v ri Kal Baifidvtov ylyyerai h xai 4v rp ypa<l>p iiriKWfitpB&v MdXtiros 

^pd^aro • 

(l) Taylor, Fana Socratica, p. 9, et paesim* 
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to Greek orthodoxy. The Pythagoreans, too, were thought to be 
hostile to democratic institutions — ^Pythagoras himself had joined 
the aristocratic party in Croton in Italy, and his doctrines were 
accepted in aristocratic quarters in various Italian cities. 

In the view of Professor Taylor and Professor Burnet (m), much 
more of the Platonic philosophy is Socratic than is generally 
accepted as such, and a great deal of it is derived from Pytha- 
gorean sources. They are accordingly disposed to attribute 
Pythagoreanism to Socrates. It is more probable, however, that 
the doctrine of the soul as set forth in the Phaedo and the Oorgias 
(which expound ideas more or less similar to those just mentioned) 
is Plato’s and not that of Socrates ; and we have already expressed 
our view that there is nothing in the Apology indicating that 
Socrates believed in a life after death. Even if he believed it, there 
is nothing whatever to show that he had been initiated in and had 
practised the Orphic -Pythagorean cult (n). The fact that Plato 
represents Socrates in the death scene in the Phaedo as being in 
the company of the Pythagoreans, Simmias and Cebes, does not 
necessarily prove that he had before held their religious faith, any 
more than a man’s friendship with spiritualists proves that he is a 
spiritualist too. 

Socrates’ questioning spirit, his constant subjection of all beliefs 
and conceptions to the test of reason and dialectical analysis, his 
sturdy independence and originality, his life passed out-of-doors 
and openly before the public, his predominant interest in the 
problems of practical life, all make it highly improbable, apart 
from the absence of cogent evidence, that he bound himself to the 
Orphic-Pythagorean community and its strict discipline. Some 
of his doctrines and characteristics are more or less like those of 
the Pythagorean cult ; but it is impossible to infer from this that 
he belonged to the secret brotherhood. If a slight resemblance is to 
be admitted as sufficient, then we may equally well conclude that 
he was an Eleatic and also a Heraclitean, Indeed, his emphatic 
assertion in the Apology impliedly negatives his association with 
any secret sect : ‘‘If any man says that he ever learnt or 
heard anything from me in private, which every one else did 


(m) Greek Philoaophy, p. 191 ; The Socratic Doctrine of the Sotd : A Lecture 
(London, 1916). 

(n) See R. Petrie, “Aristophanes and Socrates,” in Mind, vol. xx. (1911), 
pp. 607-620 ; A. S. Ferguson, “ The Impiety of Socrates,” in Olasaiccd Quarterly 
(London^ vol. vii. (1913), pp. 167 aeq. ; G. C. Field, Socrates and Plato (Oxford, 
1913). The present writer agrees, on the whole, with their criticisms of the 
theories of Professor Taylor and professor Burnet. 
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not hear as well as he, be assured that he does not speak the 
truth ” (o). 

Furthermore, to profess Pythagoreanism did not necessarily 
render a man liable to criminal prosecution. We know that there 
were many Athenians who practised the cult with impunity ; 
and there is no evidence whatever in any historic record that any- 
one was indicted and punished for it. We cannot agree, then, 
that this was the offence with which Socrates was charged ; still 
less can we accept the view that had he really been charged with 
it he would have failed to answer it either affirmatively or nega- 
tively. 

Knowing something of the character and disposition of Socrates 
— ^his invariable frankness and striking intrepidity in the face of 
danger, his unfaltering devotion to his cause, the object of which 
was more than anything else the dispassionate attainment of truth 
— we cannot but reject the view that Socrates would have shirked 
the issue, if there had been any other than that specified in the 
indictment as handed down to us. It is quite clear that Socrates 
unhesitatingly preferred death to the abandonment of his mission 
in Athens ; when he could easily have escaped from prison and 
have continued to live honoured and loved by his friends, he 
calmly and deliberately elected to die rather than disobey the 
law. It is quite clear that he had no fear of death at all, and that 
he believed that for such a man as himself, who had never deli- 
berately done harm to anyone, there was no need to fear death, 
and the next world if there were one. Unafraid of death, he was 
unafraid of avowing that which might lead to death. He was of 
the stuff of martyrs, and it was not his way to dissimulate his 
beliefs or hide his convictions. Had he really professed Pytha- 
goreanism or practised the Orphic cult, and had he been accused 
thereof, we feel certain that he would have had sufficient courage 
to stand up to the prosecution and defend the faith that was in 
him {p). He was certainly not the man to stand by indifferently 
or timorously and allow his cherished convictions to be impugned 
without his making an attempt to defend and vindicate them. 
After all, it is character that determines conduct ; in forming our 
presumptions and expectations of a man’s attitude and conduct 
in given circumstances, we always consider his character ; in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, his character, disposition, 


(o) Apoht 33 b. 

(p) CX, Ferguson, loo, oU, 
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and doctrines must necessarily be our only guide, and an authori- 
tative one. 

And so far as Plato, too, is concerned we cannot believe uhat 
he would have suppressed any other issue, had there been such, to 
which Socrates had made reply. If Plato had been anxious to 
suppress from his account of the trial a charge of Pythagoreanism, 
he would certainly have suppressed also and with more reason 
and greater facility the account of Socrates’ association with 
Pythagoreans during his imprisonment and his Pythagorean dis- 
cussions with them. From the suggestion about Plato’s concealing 
something from the narrative of the trial, it would seem as 
though he had written long after the death of Socrates, when, in 
view (shall we say) of a Socratic revivalist movement, he alone 
being in possession of the facts about Socrates was desirous of 
suppressing certain awkward things about him for reasons of 
expediency. On the contrary, Plato wrote the Apology and the 
other Socratic dialogues very soon after the death of Socrates ; 
they were inspired by the cherished memory of the ma*ster, and 
they are imbued with his very spirit of earnestness, sincerity, and 
truth ; and they were addressed to people, hundreds of whom had 
sat as judges at the trial, and thousands of whom had again and 
again talked over the wonderful events. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that Plato would have committed such a piece of downright 
impudence and folly as to venture to present a report purporting 
to be an accurate account of what Socrates said in court, and yet 
omitting the most important part of all. 

Moreover, there is a passage in the Euthyphro (q) which 
reiterates, in other circumstances, the statement attributed to 
Socrates in the Apology. Socrates is represented as meeting 
Euthyphro, the Athenian soothsayer, and tells him that Meletus 
has just laid an indictment against him. ‘‘ 8oc. : He brings a 
wonderful accusation against me, which at first hearing excites 
surprise ; he says that I am a maker of gods, and that I make new 
gods, and do not believe in the old ones ; this is the ground of his 
indictment. Euth. : I understand, Socrates ; he means to attack 
you about the familiar sign which occasionally, as you say, comes 
to you. He thinks that you make innovations in religion, and he 
is going to have you up before the court for this. He knows that 
such a charge is readily received by the world.” Now this work 
was written some three or four years perhaps after the death of 


(g) 3 b, c (Jowett’s trans. slightly modified). 
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Socrates, and Plato, with a vivid recollection of the charge of 
that year 399 and of what took place then, puts deliberately into 
the mouth of Socrates words indicating the substance of the 
formal indictment, and into the mouth of Euthyphro words show- 
ing what this formal indictment really involved. It would have 
been morally and intellectually impossible for Plato to travesty 
the charge and what it aimed at, especially so at that date, when 
the memory of the year 399 was so fresh in people’s minds. The 
community whom Plato addressed was confined to a very small 
area, where every citizen knew almost every other citizen, where 
conversation in the agora on the events of the day and on recent 
happenings was part of the daily life of thousands of people. 
Plato was not then addressing a few scattered groups of people in 
some illimitable Sahara, where there was little intercourse and 
communication and where it might be possible for an unconscion- 
able distorter of truth to foist misrepresentations on an unsuspect- 
ing audience incapable of verifying them. 

Xenophon, too, who was admittedly an honourable and 
straightforward man, even if he was not a profound philosopher, 
states that according to all appearances Socrates’ accusers 
derived the charge of introducing new deities from the fact that 
Socrates used to speak of his daemonium, and used to say that he 
received guidance from it (r). Now Xenophon was also address- 
ing a public, many of whom had first-hand knowledge of the 
things he wrote about. Even supposing that Xenophon’s testi- 
mony is not in every particular independent of Plato’s, he at all 
events substantially confirms Plato’s throughout. Had there 
been something other than the daemonium as the ground of this 
part of the accusation, Xenophon, like Plato, could not have 
coolly set it aside, and attempted to “ bamboozle ” people who 
knew the facts as well as he did, and many of them knew them 
better than he did. We have to bear in mind also that Xenophon’s 
writing was a contribution to a serious controversy concerning 
the offences that had been imputed to Socrates, and it was Xeno- 
phon’s intention to rectify some of the defamatory statements that 
were put in circulation, for example, by such pamphlets as that 
of Poly crates. 

But Professor Taylor asserts that Xenophon’s statement is 
false ; and also that Xenophon is uncandid if he intends to put 
it forward as a suggestion coming from himself ” («). Whether 

(r) Mem, i. 1. 2. 

(a) Varia JSocraticat p. 10, 
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Professor Taylor can clearly establish such lack of candour by 
anything more than surmises and hypotheses we do not know ; 
and he chooses to be guided by the grotesque misrepresentations 
of the comedian Aristophanes (f), rather than accept the state- 
ments of the serious historian Xenophon. The essential point 
here is, however, not whether the suggestion originates from 
Xenophon’s own first-hand knowledge, but whether his statement 
is true or not. Now Professor Taylor proceeding to establish its 
falsity advances two propositions and arguments based on them. 
In the first place (he urges), Xenophon himself tells us that 
Socrates’ belief in his divine voice stood on the same level with 
the belief of others in divination. Xenophon does not put it 
exactly in that way, though the difference is, it may be, a very 
small one ; he holds that there was nothing newer or more novel 
in Socrates’ consulting his daemonium than other people’s con- 
sulting the various omens and auguries in their practice of divina- 
tion. This is surely a reasonable statement, and it is difficult to 
see in what respect it obscures or shirks the truth. Xenophon 
realises, indeed, that it was the novelty and peculiarity of Socrates’ 
daemonium that had aroused suspicion ; but after all, he says, 
his daemonium was at bottom no stranger than, and scarcely 
different from, the prevailing practices of divination, so that 
Socrates’ recourse to the divine sign may have been something 
novel ostensibly, but was not a religious innovation in reality ; 
at all events it did not amount to an introduction into the State 
of new deities. In this way Xenophon endeavours to mitigate, if 
not to eliminate, the gravity of the charge. 

Secondly, says Professor Taylor {u), according to Plato’s 
Apology (x) nothing appears to be said about the sign ” in the 
speech of Meletus, so that it is presumable that it was not alluded 
to in the indictment. But Socrates distinctly states that Meletus 
in his indictment ridiculed the daemonium (y). That is to say, 
Socrates’ consultation of his daemonic oracle did actually form 
part of the indictment. The fact that Socrates is not made to 
dwell fully on it does not prove that the daemonium was not the 
ground of the charge ; and the fact that Socrates attributes his 
abstention from public life to the restraint imposed on him by his 
divine sign does not, surely, prove that the divine sign was not 
the object of attack in the accusation. 

(/) See supra, chap, viii., especially at pp. 184 seq., 198 seq. 

(w) Varia Socratica, p. 11. 

{X) 31 c. 

(y) 31 c-d. See the text quoted on p. 282, n. (Ifc). 
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Nor does Socrates> being under political suspicion, seek to 
remove such suspicion by holding out the daemonium as the 
cause of his abstention from political activities (z). He simply 
explains why he did not take part in public affairs, and how pre- 
judice was thereby raised against him. Socrates, defending him- 
self before his judges, says in effect : The prosecutors accuse me 
of introducing new gods. It is unjustifiable to make this charge 
against me on the ground that manifestations of the daemonium 
are vouchsafed to me. Moreover, some of the prejudice that has 
arisen against me is due to my having abstained from political 
affairs, though I admit that participation therein is usually the 
proper concern of a citizen. But my abstention was not due to 
my idleness or indifference to civic matters or disloyalty to my 
country ; it was, on the contrary, imperatively demanded of me 
by the god, whose will was manifested to me through the agency 
of this voice.” 

And it was Socrates’ communion with this voice ” that was 
construed as impiety — ^religious innovation — by the accusers. It 
is most probable, if not certain, that they would not have brought 
a charge of impiety based on the same ground against anybody 
else ; but Socrates was, as we have shown, a special object of 
aversion in the eyes of Anytus, the moving spirit and mainstay of 
the prosecution, and the would-be guardian of the unmixed 
democracy.” The true interpretation, then, seems to be that the 
daemonium had contributed greatly to the popular prejudice that 
had been engendered against Socrates, a prejudice (as we have 
already explained) that came to be increasingly intensified until 
it became a settled hostility, which culminated in the launching 
of the formal prosecution soon after the restoration of the 
democracy (a). 

The accusers found in the daemonium of Socrates what they 
considered to be sufficient ground for an accusation of impiety ; 
and, no doubt, they reasoned more or less in this way. This 
daemonium of Socrates’ was of an internal, indeterminate charac- 
ter, and could not be related to the authorised deities. It was of 
a peculiar, indeed unparalleled, nature, for Socrates was the only 
man who claimed to have intercourse with it. By means of it 
Socrates declared that he had the power of immediate com- 
munion with the god, and that therefore he could dispense — and 
probably he did dispense — ^with the usually recognised means of 

(z) Varia SocraUcat pp. 11-14. 

(a) See mpra, chaps, vii., viii., and especially ix* 
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ascertaining the divine will. This singularity was an undesirable 
anomaly in such a city as Athens, where the State and the 
national religion were indissolubly united. Moreover, it was also 
a dangerous anomaly. Socrates’ devotion to his life-long mission 
was stimulated and fostered by it ; he rejected the obligations 
inseparably bound up with citizenship, he made mock of those 
who fulfilled such obligations, he showed an anti-democratic bent, 
and inculcated anti-democratic doctrines in others — so that this 
daemonium of his was not only an unauthorised religious innova- 
tion, but also a menace to the State. If every citizen were allowed 
to have recourse to such private and new-fangled oracles, discord 
would inevitably result, the national religion would be completely 
overthrown, and the treasured Athenian democracy, with its 
liberty and equality, would cease to exist. Hence — as Anytus 
and his colleagues must have reasoned — the daemonium was, 
from every point of view, an object deserving attack (b) ; that the 
only way to attack it was in a charge of irreligion ; and that in 
such a charge a majority of the votes of the judges might confi- 
dently be counted on. 

Accordingly, as Socrates openly admitted, his daemonium (to 
haifiovLov ) — which for him was a divine sign, a voice, that is a 
manifestation of the god, but not a god (c) — ^was an obvious 
target : it was very easy to give a slight twist to his expression 
and turn it into baifiovia, divinities — indeed, Katva Baifioma, new 
divinities — ^notwithstanding the fact that he never used the word 
as a substantive nor in the plural, meaning a divine being or 
beings. Thus, the very formulation of the charge was ab initio 
a sophistical proceeding on the part of the accusers (d). 

How Socrates replied to this particular charge we do not know, 
for the Apology says very little about it. He may have simply 
adverted to it, pointing out the unjustifiable construction ; or he 
may have passed it over altogether as being too absurd to answer, 
relying simply on the intelligence of the judges and on the publicity 
of his religious views and professions. It may well be that he 
believed that the dicasts could not possibly find him guilty of 
introducing new divinities into Athens, simply because he had 
made use of what might be described as a private oracle. They 
might perhaps not approve of his having recourse to such an 


(h) See supra, chap. ix. ; and cf. Fergtison, loc. cit,, pp. 174-176. 

(c) See supra, chap, iv., pp. 88 seq, ; and Socrates’ argument in Apol, 26 c-27 e, 
infra, pp. 299 seq. 

(d) of. Riddell, The Apology of Plcdo, p. xxii. 
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oracle, but they were not likely to say that such conduct on his 
part amounted to the introduction of new deities. Socrates 
might have urged that it was only a form of divination — a new 
form, granted — ^but, he could well have contended, the modes of 
divination were not specifically prescribed or limited by the legis- 
lation of the State, or by the pronouncement of any constituted 
religious authority ; nor was the practice of divination consigned 
exclusively to the care of the priesthood ; and he did not intend 
his particular method of divination to oust or interfere with the 
regular modes followed by the people. Moreover, though it may 
not have been argued by Socrates, he could have claimed that his 
divine sign did not emanate from some strange unrecognised deity, 
but it came only from the Delphic god. Of the reality of the voice 
to him and of its divine origin he gives various illustrations in the 
course of his address. One striking proof he offers to the judges, 
by assuring them that its warning to him not to enter public life 
was fully justified by experience : once when, contrary to one 
warning, he took part in public affairs in connection with the 
trials of the generals after the battle of Arginusae, and opposed 
the illegal proceedings of the Thirty, he would have lost his life 
but for the overthrow of the tyranny — and he added that many 
of the judges could bear witness to his words (e). It is also implied 
that as the “ voice ” had been so long familiar to the judges and 
all his fellow-citizens, and indeed had been tolerated by every- 
body throughout his life — since he had the sign from childhood (/ ) 
— ^it could not therefore have proved injurious to the State or to 
any citizen of the State. 

Instead, then, of arguing these points fully, he merely refers to 
the sign (if we are to judge from the Apology) in connection with 
his mission and the duty imposed on him by divine will. The part 
of his defence dealing with his mission and his activities will be 
considered in the next chapter ; but for the present we may say 
that, so far as this part of the indictment is concerned, the little 
he is reported by Plato to have said is “an attempt to repel the 
charge of innovation by a plea of use and wont, the charge of 
privacy by a plea of general knowledge ” (gr). 


(e) Apol. 32. Cf. supra, p. 62. 

(/ ) Apol. 31 d. 

(g) Ferguson, lou. oit., p. 172. As to the general question whether Socrates’ 
condemnation was just, see infra, chap, xx., which is intended as a supplement 
to this chapter. 




CHAPTER XV 

THE OLD ’’ ACCUSATION — CHARGE OF ATHEISM — VALIDITY OF 

THE DEFENCE 

0cv8i7Sr 8taj8oAi7 tov piov Au/iatVcrat. 

(Menander.) 

(False slander is an outrage on our life.) 

* * * Tcov TToAAoii/ SiapoX'Q re Kal (j>d 6 vos» a Stj ttoXXovs kcu aAAovs* 
Kol dyaOoifs dvBpas rjprjKev. 

{ApoL 28 a.) 

(Prejudice and dislike of the many — this has condemned many other 
good men.) 

(i.) Charges of the Old Accusers'' — Prejudice against 

Socrates — Charge of Atheism at the Trial 

The two counts of the indictment impugning on the one hand 
his religion, and on the other his morality, seemed to Socrates to 
be only a repetition in a formal manner of the charges that were 
made against him by the “ old accusers ’’ (ol Tipwrot KarriyopoL), 
for example, the comic poets generally and Aristophanes particu- 
larly ; and these charges were part and parcel of the prejudice 
(8ta/3oAr/) that had increasingly been aroused against him. 

Now the charge of irreligion — ^indeed atheism — had also been 
directed against the physicists (for example, Anaxagoras (a) who 
was tried for impiety c. 430 b.c.), and the allegation of corrupting 
the youth was commonly made against the Sophists generally ; so 
that, as we have seen, sections of the Athenian people carelessly 
— or maliciously — identified him with the class of scientists as well 
as with the class of sophistic teachers. Though the charge of 
atheism was not contained in the original indictment, and was 
made against him only in the course of the trial, Socrates, opening 
his defence, felt that he must first of all explain and clear himself 
of the imputations that had been cast on him by the first accusers, 
and that had come to be absorbed into the popular prejudice 
shown against him. In that way, he thought, he could show the 
origin of Meletus’ accusation, and incidentally also offer to some 
extent a reply thereto, before addressing himself specifically 
to the counts of the indictment ; but his main object was to 


(a) See supra, p. 219 . 
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endeavour to remove at the outset any bias against him that 
might exist in the minds of any of his judges as a result of the 
old and oft-repeated accusations and the popular rumour. 

Socrates thus proceeds to explain and refute the old allegations 
and to show their relation to the present charges. 

‘‘ First, I have to reply to the older charges and to my first 
accusers, and then I will go on to the later ones. For of old I have 
had many accusers, who have accused me falsely to you during 
many years ; and I am more afraid of them than of Anytus and 
his associates, who are dangerous, too, in their own way. But 
far more dangerous are the others, who began when you were 
children, and took possession of your minds with their falsehoods, 
telling of one Socrates, a wise man, who speculated about the 
heaven above, and searched into the earth beneath, and made the 
worse appear the better cause (6). The disseminators of this tale 
are the accusers whom I dread ; for their hearers are apt to fancy 
that such enquirers do not believe in the existence of the gods. 
And they are many, and their charges against me are of ancient 
date, and they made them in days when you were more impres- 
sionable than you are now — ^in childhood, or it may have been in 
youth — and the cause when heard went by default, for there was 
none to answer. And, hardest of all, I do not know and cannot 
tell the names of my accusers ; unless in the chance case of a 
comic poet. All who from envy and malice have persuaded you 
— some of them having first convinced themselves — all this class 
of men are most difficult to deal with ; for I cannot have them 
up here, and cross-examine them, and therefore I must simply 
fight with shadows in my own defence, and argue when there is 
no one who answers ’’ (c). 

The introduction of the expression wise man ” {cro^os avrjp) in 
this passage was of course deliberate, as the immediate context 
shows. For Socrates emphatically repudiated the designation, 
which was frequently assigned first to the Ionic physicists, by 
reason of their recondite cosmological speculations, and then to 
the Sophists because of their claim to the possession of a wide 
range of knowledge and capacity to impart it ; and owing to the 
ambitious and presumptuous pretensions of these natural philo- 
sophers and Sophists, the term came to be applied in a depreca- 
tory sense, and was so used by detractors in regard to Socrates (d). 

(b) ApoL 18 b’: ns ^iuKpdrrjs (ro^hs dyfip^ rd t€ p^r4o»pa ^pjin’ia'T^s koI rd Orb 

yrjs iiravTa dpc^tirrjKds Kal rhp 7 }ttw \6yoP Kpiirna wowp. 

(c) Ibid,, 18 a~d. 

(d) Cf. Riddell, op. cU., pp. xxiii.-xxiv. 
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(There is, no doubt, also an ironical touch in Socrates' disclaimer : 
he probably meant to convey to his hearers that he was not really 
worthy of such a grand title as crocfyos, which was, in its literal 
significance, more lofty than <f>LX6(ro(j)os (implying a search after 
wisdom), but in reality and through derogatory associations, 
involved less pure aims, less sincere motives, together with conceit 
and pretentiousness.) 

Socrates next pointed out that this old accusation, which en- 
couraged Meletus to proceed against him, might be expressed 
briefly in this form, as though it were a formal indictment pre- 
ferred by the old accusers ; ‘‘ Socrates is an evil-doer, and a 
curious person, who searches into things under the earth and in 
heaven, and he makes the worse appear the better cause ; and he 
teaches the aforesaid doctrines to others." He reminded his 
judges that they themselves had heard the very things attributed 
to him in the theatre in the Clouds of Aristophanes (e) : in that 
comedy they saw him represented as suspended in a basket, saying 
that he was treading on air, and uttering many other follies about 
matters of which he understood nothing. He assured them that 
he did not say this to disparage natural philosophy, and he would 
be sorry if Meletus could also lay that to his charge ; he was only 
anxious to make it clear that he had nothing whatever to do with 
cosmological investigations. Having emphasised this he appealed 
to the judges themselves and asked them to answer openly and at 
once whether they had ever known him to converse at all about 
such matters. To his question a number of the judges appear to 
have replied in the negative, confirming, as witnesses, his declara- 
tion. Whereupon Socrates added that there was just as little 
truth in the remaining imputations of the old accusers (/ ). 

Socrates then reminded his judges of a common mistake that 
people unconsciously fall into, and then draw all sorts of fallacious 
conclusions. He told his hearers that they might naturally think 
there must be something strange about him to make possible all 
this prejudice and unfavourable rumour. He begged therefore 
to explain how he had acquired his reputation for wisdom. It 
was purely human wisdom, which could be attained also by other 
men ; it was not any kind of supernatural wisdom which detrac- 
tors thought he claimed. He first of all assured the judges that 
he was not jesting, and that he was telling them the whole truth ; 
the accuracy of his statement could be confirmed by the best pos- 


(e) See chap, viii., pp. 182 seq» 

(/) ApoL 19b-Ki. 
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sible evidence, which anyone could easily procure at Delphi. 
“ . . . The word which I will speak is not mine,’’ he observed. 
‘‘ I will refer you to a witness who is worthy of credit ; that 
witness shall be the god of Delphi — he will tell you about my 
wisdom, if I have any, and of what sort it is ” (g). Then he went 
on to tell them of the question put to the oracle at Delphi by the 
impulsive Chaerephon, who was well known to them, and of the 
answer that no man was wiser than Socrates. But knowing that 
he did not really possess any wisdom, and that the god could not 
lie, he told them of his life-long intellectual pilgrimage in vindica- 
tion of the oracle — how he went about searching for a man wiser 
than himself among the politicians, the poets, and the artisans, 
but found everywhere pretence to wisdom and not wisdom. 
Therefore he concluded that he was wiser than the others, in that 
he knew he was not wise, whilst they did not know they were not 
wise (A). 

‘‘ This inquisition,” he added, “ has led to my having many 
enemies of the worst and most dangerous kind, and has given 
occasion also to many calumnies. And I am called wise, for my 
hearers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which I 
find wanting in others ; but the truth is, 0 men of Athens, that 
God only is wise, and by his answer he intends to show that the 
wisdom of men is worth little or nothing ; he is not speaking of 
Socrates, he is only using my name by way of illustration, as if he 
said. He, O men, is the wisest, who, like Socrates, knows that his 
wisdom is in truth worth nothing. And so I go about the world, 
obedient to the god, and search and make inquiry into the wisdom 
of anyone, whether citizen or stranger, who appears to be wise ; 
and if he is not wise, then in vindication of the oracle I show him 
that he is not wise ” (i). 

Socrates went on to say that the enmity aroused by his exposure 
of ignorance and pretence in his cross-examination of those who 
claimed to possess knowledge became naturally intensified when 
his method of inquiry was imitated by some younger men of the 
richer classes fas they had sufficient leisure and culture to do so). 
Those who were questioned by them exclaimed against the 
abominable Socrates, the instigator and corrupter of the youth. 

“ ... If somebody asks them, why, wffiat evil does he practise 
or teach ? they do not know, and cannot tell ; but in order that 


(g) 20 e. 

(h) 20 c~22 e. Of. supra, chap, ii., pp. 43 seq, 

(i) 23 a-b. 
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they may not appear to be at a loss, they repeat the ready-made 
charges which are used against all philosophers about teaching 
things up in the clouds and under the earth, and having no gods, 
and making the worse appear the better cause ; for they do not 
like to confess that their pretence of knowledge has been detected 
— which is the truth ; and as they are numerous and ambitious 
and energetic, and are drawn up in battle array and have per- 
suasive tongues, they have filled your ears with their loud and 
inveterate calumnies. And this is the reason why my three 
accusers, Meletus and Anytus and Lycon, have set upon me ; 
Meletus, who has a quarrel with me on behalf of the poets ; 
Anytus on behalf of the craftsmen and politicians (h ) ; Lycon, on 
behalf of the rhetoricians : and, as I said at the beginning, I 
cannot expect to get rid of such a mass of calumny all in a 
moment. And this, 0 men of Athens, is the truth and the 
whole truth ; I have concealed nothing, I have dissembled 
nothing ” (/). 

Obviously Socrates’ pilgrimage to which he referred had a much 
wider significance than he attributed to it in his address to the 
judges. What he said then was perfectly true in spirit ; but he 
was hardly called upon then and there to show that it was his 
mission to bring about an intellectual revolution, and conse- 
quently — in his view — also a moral revolution, by first exposing 
the ignorance, the pretended knowledge, the self-deception of his 
countrymen, and then inculcating a sounder method of inquiry 
for the attainment of truth and a truer and better attitude to their 
fellow -creatures for the attainment of virtue (m). An explanation 
of this kind, involving such an ambitious — to the minds of his 
hearers also a presumptuous — claim, would undoubtedly have 
been deeply resented by the large assembly of dicasts, and their 
animosity and prejudice against him would have been intensified. 
As Riddell says : 

“ The representation of the oracle as giving him the first sugges- 
tion of his crusade against fictitious knowledge, as having through- 
out been the lodestar to which he shaped his course, and as having 
sustained him in the thankless labour of years, is unhistorical ; 
but Socrates employs it in the exposition of his antecedents in a 
semi-rhetorical spirit, to bring the audience a certain distance on 


(ik) It seems pretty certain that he appeared also on behalf of the politicians, 
though some texts omit the words Kal rm vahiriKSty* 

(l) 23 d-24 a. 

(m) See euprat chaps, v. and vi. 
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their way without the offence which a direct avowal of his purpose 
would have aroused in their minds ’’ (n). 

In endeavouring to explain and justify his mission and to 
combat the resulting prejudice against him, Socrates soon realised 
that, do and say what he might, his difficulty would be well-nigh 
insuperable, because many of the judges all the time took him 
for an importunate questioner, an idle talker, a busybody ‘‘ en- 
lightener,” and a companion of aristocratic young men, and so 
jumped to unfavourable conclusions in spite of themselves. 
Moreover, the very fact of mentioning the oracle of Delphi as 
being responsible for his unceasing tour of investigation and of 
his consequent penury was hardly calculated to gain the good will 
of Athenians. ‘‘For very sufficient reasons,” says Professor 
Burnet, “ the Delphic oracle was an object of suspicion at Athens, 
and when Euripides exhibits it in an unfavourable light, he only 
reflects the feelings of his audience. It is incredible that any 
Athenian should have thought it worth while to make the smallest 
sacrifice in defence of an institution which had distinguished itself 
by its pro-Persian and pro-Spartan leanings, or that Socrates 
should have hoped to conciliate his judges by stating that he had 
ruined himself in such a cause ” (o). The judges ought to have 
perceived, therefore, that Socrates was less anxious to conciliate 
them than to tell the truth, even if his avowal might be detri- 
mental to his position as a pleader before them. To explain thus 
his consecration to his life-long task, a task that was manifestly 
performed with entirely disinterested and unselfish motives, 
indeed with constant self-sacrifice, and was begun under divine 
auspices, showed therefore his piety to the god on the one hand, 
and accounted for his conduct in general on the other hand ; and 
so, to that extent, it was a fair and reasonable defence. It was 
also a defence that was put forward seriously ; it was not (as 
Professor Burnet would have it) a humorous way of stating the 
case,” — Socrates himself emphasises the point, and the context 
shows that he is neither joking nor indulging in his irony (p). 
Turning to the present accusers, Socrates dealt with their 
charges, namely, corruption of the youth, not believing in the 
gods of the State and introducing new deities of his own. The 
question of corrupting the youth will be considered in the next 
chapter ; and the latter charge has already been considered. But 


(n) Op. cit.f p. xvi. Cf. ibid.^ p. xxvi. 

(o) The Socratic Doctrine of the Sovdi A Lecture (London, 1916), p. 9. 

(p) Apol. 20 d-e. 
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in Socrates’ cross-examination of Meletus, the latter accused him 
of atheism. Now some writers have doubted whether he did 
actually do so, and others have expressed surprise that he should 
have done so, if he really did. On the contrary, it is not surprising 
at all ; to jump to such a conclusion was by no means peculiar 
to the mentality of Meletus. 

The imputation of atheism was a favourite weapon in ancient 
controversy (g), as it has been in modern. We know in our own 
time the tendency of many people to take the part for the whole, 
and so, for example, to describe as atheists not only agnostics and 
sceptics, but also socialists, anarchists, communists, and the like. 
In antiquity Xenophanes, who only rejected the gods of the pre- 
vailing religion and did not deny the existence of a supreme 
divinity, was considered an atheist ; similarly in the case of 
Protagoras, who merely said that he had no knowledge that could 
justify him in either asserting or denying the existence of the 
gods (r) ; and also in that of Prodicus, another Sophist, who was 
opposed to the generally accepted religion. The early Christians, 
too, were called atheists by the Romans {s), probably because 
they refused to worship a multiplicity of gods. We may add here 
that Critias, the leader of the Thirty, had also been called an 
atheist {t) ; in the year 399 in the days of liberated democracy, 
recollections of Critias, who had for a short time been an associate 
of Socrates, were bound to increase the prejudice against the latter 
at his trial for impiety. 

Moreover, the old physicists generally were deemed to be 
atheists, because some of them held that such heavenly bodies as 
the sun and the moon were not divinities but material substances, 
and because they tried to explain the phenomena of the universe 
by attributing them to natural causes, and sometimes by applying 
the principle of evolution. But an imaginative, emotional, and 
religious people (superstitious, if the word is preferred) given 
to b€L(T(,Bat[iovla (fear of the gods, superstitious awe) such as the 
Greeks were, could not but be instinctively averse from such 
theories as involved a mechanical or material, instead of a super- 
natural, explanation of the things and processes of nature ; and 
to propound such views was considered an offence against the 
national religion and the guardian deities, and therefore also 

{q) Cf. A. C. Pearson, “ Greek Atheism,” in Encyclopoedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. ii., p. 184. 

(r) Diog. Laert. ix. 61. Cf. supra, p. 219. 

{s) Cf. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury (London, 1896), vol. ii., pp. 76 seq, 

{t) Sextus, Math, ix. 64. 
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against the law of the State. Thus Anaxagoras was indicted for 
impiety because he taught that the sun was a stone {u). 

Now we have already seen that Socrates was in early manhood 
interested in the natural philosophy of the Ionian school, and that 
he then studied first a work of Anaxagoras (who had introduced 
Ionian science into Athens soon after the Persian wars), and then 
the doctrines of the latter’s disciple and successor, Archelaus ; 
and that his interest soon ceased in their physical speculations, 
which he found useless and barren (a;). Socrates was known, no 
doubt, by some of his contemporaries to have been associated 
with Archelaus, and to have at one time studied physical science ; 
besides he must have from time to time said so himself, and 
explained why he abandoned it. But that made little difference 
to numbers of his fellow-citizens. Aristophanes, as we have 
seen (y), had identified Socrates with Anaxagoras (or was it 
Archelaus ?), and many people in Athens did the same. But 
Anaxagoras was an atheist ; therefore Socrates, who had once pur- 
sued the same investigations as Anaxagoras had done, must also 
be an atheist. Logic is not a strong point of emotional people 
given to superstition. No wonder, then, that Meletus was so 
ready before the judges to accuse Socrates of atheism. 

In the course of the cross-examination of Meletus as to how 
Socrates had corrupted the youth (z), Meletus replied empha- 
tically that he did so by teaching them not to acknowledge the 
gods whom the State acknowledged, but some other new divinities 
(eT€pa b€ baLfiovia Kaiva), This imputation led Socrates to subject 
Meletus to the following cross-examination : — 

“ 8oc. : Then, Meletus, by the gods, of whom we are speaking, 
tell me and the court, in somewhat plainer terms, what you 
mean ! For I do not as yet understand whether you affirm that 
I teach other men to acknowledge some gods, and therefore that 
I do believe in gods, and am not an entire atheist — this you do 
not lay to my charge, — but only you say that they are not the 
same gods which the city recognises ; the charge is that they are 
different gods. Or, do you mean that I am an atheist simply, and 
a teacher of atheism ? 

Mel, : I mean the latter — that you are a complete atheist. 

Soc, : What an extraordinary statement ! Why do you think 


(w) Supra, p. 219. Cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 81. 

(x) See supra, p. 38. 

ly) Supra, chap, viii,, especially pp. 186 seq, 

{z) Apol, 26 b seq. 
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so, Meletus ? Do you mean that I do not believe in the godhead 
of the sun or the moon, like other men ? 

MeL : I assure you, judges, that he does not, for he says that 
the sun is stone, and the moon earth. 

aSoc. ; Friend Meletus, you think that you are accusing Anaxa- 
goras ; and you have but a bad opinion of the judges, if you 
fancy them illiterate to such a degree as not to know that these 
doctrines are found in the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, 
which are full of them. And so, forsooth, the youth are said to 
be taught them by Socrates, when there are not infrequently 
exhibitions of them at the theatre {a) (price of admission one 
drachma at the most) ; and they might pay their money, and 
laugh at Socrates if he pretends to father these extraordinary 
views. And so, Meletus, you really think that I do not believe in 
any god ? 

Mel. : I swear by Zeus that you believe absolutely in none 
at all. 

Soc. : Nobody will believe you, Meletus, and I am pretty sure 
that you do not believe yourself. I cannot help thinking, men oi 
Athens, that Meletus is reckless and impudent, and that he has 
written this indictment in a spirit of mere wantonness and youth- 
ful bravado. Has he not compounded a riddle, thinking to try 
me ? He said to himself : I shall see whether the wise Socrates 
will discover my facetious contradiction, or whether I shall be able 
to deceive him and the rest of them. For he certainly does appear 
to me to contradict himself in the indictment as much as if he 
said that Socrates is guilty of not believing ii\ the gods, and yet 
of believing in them — but this is not like a person who is in 
earnest. 

I should like you, O men of Athens, to join me in examining 
what I conceive to be his inconsistency ; and do you, Meletus, 
answer. And I must remind the audience of my request that 
they would not make a disturbance if I speak in my accustomed 
manner. 

Did ever man, Meletus, believe in the existence of human 
things, and not of human beings ? (I wish, men of Athens, that 
he would answer, and not be always trying to get up an inter- 
ruption). Did ever any man believe in horsemanship, and not in 
horses ? or in flute-playing, and not in flute-players ? No, my 


(a) This is no doubt an allusion to Aristophanes’ Clouds, and probably also 
to Euripides, who gives expression here and there in his plays to the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras. 
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friend ; I will answer to you and to the court, as you refuse to 
answer for yourself. There is no man who ever did. But now 
please to answer the next question (b) : Can a man believe in 
spiritual things, and not in spirits ? (c). [Meletus at first refuses 
to answer the question, but being called upon by some of the judges 
to answer he does so with reluctance.] 

Mel. : He cannot. 

Soc. : How lucky I am to have extracted that answer, by the 
assistance of the court ! But then you swear in the indictment 
that I teach and believe in spiritual agencies, whether new or old ; 
at any rate, I believe in spiritual agencies, so you say and swear 
in the affidavit ; and yet if I believe in spiritual agencies, I must 
necessarily believe also in spirits — ^must I not ? [Meletus does 
not answer.] To be sure I must ; and therefore I may assume 
that your silence gives consent. Now what are spirits ? Are they 
not either gods or the sons of gods ? 

Mel. : Certainly they are. 

Soc. : But this is what I call the facetious riddle invented by 
you : the spirits are gods, and you say first that I do not believe 
in gods, and then again that I do believe in gods, since I believe 
in spirits. For if the spirits are the illegitimate children of gods, 
whether by the nymphs or by any other mothers, as is thought, 
what human being will ever believe that there are no gods if they 
are the children of gods ? You might as well affirm the existence 
of mules, and deny that of horses and asses. You must have 
indicted me in this manner, Meletus, either to test my skill or 
because you were at a loss as to what wrongdoing you could 
accuse me of. But no one who has a particle of understanding 
will ever be convinced by you that the same man can believe in 
spiritual and divine things, and yet not believe that there are 
spirits and gods ’’ (d). 

This is the famous cross-examination of Meletus, which has 
been adversely criticised by various writers ; but we shall see 
presently (e) whether and to what extent such criticism is justified. 
So far Socrates has endeavoured to show the existence of long- 
standing prejudice against him and its relation to the indictment. 


(b) From here Jowett’s translation is modified in a few places. 

(c) ZffTis ZaL^i6via fiev vofiiC^i vpdyixar* elvai, Balfxoyas 5^ ov 

{d) Apol. 26 c~27 e. The words 9ipuas (nor heroes), which in the texts 

usually follow Bdifiopcis p.i)Tt deobt (neither spirits nor gods), have been 

questioned by some scholars (for example, Prammer and Schanz ) ; they certainly 
seem superfluous in this part of the passage. I may add that I have ventured 
to make a few other slight modifications in Jowett’s version. 

(e) See especially the following chapter. 
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He has tried to refute these imputations : first, that he did not 
recognise the gods of the State ; secondly, that he introduced 
strange gods ; thirdly, that he was an atheist. Speaking 
broadly, and assuming for the moment that the technical require- 
ments of the law of evidence, whatever they were, were satisfied 
by him, we may say that he succeeded in showing the prevalence 
of hostility and prejudice against him, by adducing such repre- 
sentations of him as those of Aristophanes and the other poets of 
the Old Comedy, their influence on, or reflection of, the popular 
mind, and more particularly the relation of such prejudice to the 
attitude of Meletus and the other prosecutors. The prejudice of 
Mcletus, it is presumed, was revealed almost immediately after 
his cross-examination began, by his abrupt allegation that Socrates 
was guilty of atheism ; and this presumption is reinforced by the 
fact that the charge of atheism did not at all form part of the 
original accusation. Meletus simply blurted it out, because it was 
the sort of thing that had commonly been said and circulated 
about Socrates, and because he had himself already made up his 
mind about it. 

Socrates was perfectly justified on grounds of jurisprudence as 
well as commonsense in trying to explain to the judges the circum- 
stances in which the indictment was laid, and the general causes 
contributing thereto. For in that way he might make them see 
that he was brought into court owing to inveterate prejudice and 
spite which some people had against him, I'ather than on account 
of his commission of any specific offence. Indeed, he solemnly 
and confidently declared that should he perchance be condemned 
by the court, it would be the result of such prejudice and not 
through proof by the prosecution of his guilt. 

‘' ... As I was saying before, I certainly have many enemies, 
and this is what will cause my condemnation, if I am condemned, 
— ^not Meletus, or Anytus, but the prejudice and detraction of the 
multitude. This has been the destruction of many good men 
before me, and I think it will be so again ; there is no danger of 
my being the last of them ” (/ ). 

The reference to the old accusers ” was also a delicate way of 
calling attention to the prepossessions of the judges themselves, 
and of making an appeal to them to decide the case on its merits, 
and with a clear, impartial mind. Tact obviously dictated that 
Socrates should not explicitly impugn or question the impartiality 


(/) Apoh 28 a — b. 
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of the judges, for he was well aware how quickly their sympathies 
might be alienated . Another reason why he spoke guardedly of the 
‘‘ old accusers ’’ was that he did not wish to emphasise more than 
he could help the fact that the prevailing public opinion was anta- 
gonistic to him : he knew his fellow-citizens, and he realised that 
such an admission of adverse public opinion would be at once 
interpreted by his hearers, however unreasonably, as a confession 
that there was after all something about his thought and his con- 
duct that furnished grounds for the antagonism {g). Be this as it 
may, if he succeeded in establishing a presumption as to the exist- 
ence of prejudice against him, it became clearly the duty of the 
court to examine the aspersions that were cast on him as a result 
of this prejudice, as well as to scrutinise all the more carefully the 
actual counts of the indictment, in order to make sure that they 
were definitely and positively proved in themselves by the prose- 
cution before they found him guilty. 

The charge that he did not recognise the gods of the State was 
probably not rebutted by him, if it meant all the usually acknow- 
ledged or official gods of the State. We certainly do not find 
anywhere in his speech, as recorded by Plato, a distinct declara- 
tion that he recognised the national deities in general : it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he could have been orthodox to that extent. 
Nor do we find in Plato’s account such observations as Xenophon 
made about Socrates, to the effect that he did practise the State 
religion ; but it does not, of course, follow that Socrates did not 
in fact say this in his address to the judges. If he omitted to do 
so, it is because in all likelihood he regarded the accusation with 
contempt, as it would seem from his remark that it did not need 
an elaborate defence to prove that he was not a wrongdoer within 
the meaning of Meletus’ indictment, and that the little he had 
said was enough [h). No doubt he assumed that his life, which 
was spent in public — for the most part in the market-place and 
in the haunts of the palaestras — was known well enough to the 
judges. He ought not, strictly speaking, to have assumed this ; 
on the contrary he ought to have brought forward evidence of his 
orthodox observances in the practice of his religion. That he 
recognised some of the gods at least he was certainly able to 
establish, when he dealt with Meletus’ interpretation of the indict- 
ment, if he did not do so in some other way. If Socrates could 
refute the allegation by his destructive cross-examination, he was 

(g) Cf. Riddell, op. cit., p. xv. 

(h) Apol. 28 a. 
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not legally liable to be called upon to prove the contrary by other 
positive evidence ; for the onus of proof was necessarily on the 
accuser, and we do not know whether in the course of the pro- 
ceedings it was shifted to the accused. 

The charge that he introduced strange gods he successfully 
refuted, if, as we have endeavoured to show, that meant his 
daemonium, and if it were conceded that recourse to his daemo- 
nium was substantially a means of divination, and that the divine 
sign was a manifestation of the will of one of the recognised gods 
of the State. If, however, this charge referred to divinities other 
than his daemonium, we do not find anywhere an express dis- 
avowal on the part of the defendant. But such an accusation 
would be really too vague to answer, and in any case we do not 
know whether Socrates in fact attempted to do so. 

Lastly, the accusation that Socrates was even an atheist was 
not only contemptuously repudiated by him, but also entirely dis- 
proved, as a result, at all events, of the accuser’s admission, which 
was an immediate inference too from one of the charges contained 
in the indictment, namely, that Socrates introduced new gods, 
that is to say, that belief in the daemonium inevitably implied 
acceptance of the deity (or deities) from whom the daemonium 
emanated. In any case, apart from Socrates’ cross-questioning 
and probative argument, the abrupt charge of atheism was ab 
initio incompatible wdth the terms of the formal indictment as 
recited before the accused and before the judges ; and in a properly 
constituted court acting under the presidency of a capable and 
authoritative judge, and following a fair and reasonable pro- 
cedure, such a charge would have been at once eliminated, and 
the prosecutor would have been directed to confine himself 
to the charges before the court, and not compel the accused — 
whose time for setting forth his defence was strictly limited — to 
disprove an irrelevant accusation, an accusation that was suddenly 
sprung upon him. The charge, however, having been made and 
persisted in, apparently with the sanction of the court, Socrates 
was consequently obliged to deal with it ; and although he com- 
pletely refuted it, a good deal of his time was thus taken up, 
which would have been much more usefully employed in combating 
the actual charges of the indictment, of which we hear too little. 
Indeed, Socrates felt bound to protest that he had not enough 
time in which adequately to present his defence (i). Writers who 
believe that Socrates deliberately confused the issue and shirked 


(i) Apol, 19 a, 37 a. 
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answering the real accusation could not have borne in mind this 
fact among various others that will presently be referred to. 

Furthermore, Socrates’ devout and unfaltering faith in the 
deity is revealed in other parts of his defence, which could not 
but convince a thinking and unbiassed audience. For example, 
speaking of his mission he stated in one place {h) that to hold 
conversation with others was a vocation imposed on him by the 
god, as he was assured by oracles, dreams, and in every way in 
which any man was ever commanded by divine power to do any- 
thing. He solemnly declared that he could not therefore discon- 
tinue this vocation, and he was fully prepared, if necessary, to lay 
down his life for it. Dropping all irony he observed with striking 
simplicity and earnestness ; 

‘‘ For wherever a man’s place is, whether the place which he 
has chosen or that in which he has been placed by a commander, 
there he ought to remain in the hour of danger ; he should not 
think of death or of anything but of disgrace. And this, 0 men 
of Athens, is a true saying. Strange, indeed, would be my con- 
duct, 0 men of Athens, if I who, when I was ordered by the 
generals whom you chose to command me at Potidaea and 
Amphipolis and Delium, remained where they placed me, like any 
other man, facing death ; if now, when, as I conceive and imagine, 
God orders me to fulfil the philosopher’s mission of searching into 
myself and other men, I were to desert my post through fear of 
death, or any other fear ; that would indeed be strange, and I 
might justly be arraigned in court for denying the existence of 
the gods, if I disobeyed the oracle because I was afraid of death, 
fancying that I was wise when I was not wise ” (?). 

He proclaimed that if the judges offered him an acquittal on 
condition that he ceased his work of inquiry, he would refuse to 
accept it, because disobedience to God was manifestly evil and dis- 
honourable, and therefore he would obey God rather than them (m). 
The dullest of judges must have perceived clearly that if Socrates 
was unhesitatingly prepared to die rather than disobey the Deity, 
he must have recognised and believed in him, so that the charge 
of atheism should have seemed to them more absurd than ever. 
We have no means of judging, however, how many of the judges 
were convinced by Socrates’ arguments and declarations on this 
score, and how many accepted the statements of Meletus. 


(k) 33 c. 

(l) 28 d-29 a. 

(m) 29 c-d. 
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(ii.) Validity of the Defence against the Charge of Impiety 

It has been suggested by several writers — sometimes indeed 
asserted off-hand — that the portion of Socrates’ defence relating 
to the charge of impiety is in part weak and in part untenable. 
Some such pronouncements as the following are made about it : 
that Socrates deliberately practised evasion, and dragged a red 
herring (perhaps more than one ?) before the eyes of the judges ; 
that he could not produce any evidence in support of his conten- 
tions ; that he resorted to various forensic tricks in order to 
mislead the court ; that his cross-examination of Meletus was 
unjustifiable, or, at any rate, that it was nothing more than a 
humorous interlude, brought in through lack of better material, 
and only intended to make the prosecutor look sheepish and show 
him up as another instance of ignorance and the conceit of 
knowledge. 

In the first place, it is said that although Socrates urged that he 
was the victim of prejudice, he adduced no actual instance of such 
prejudice. We do not, of course, know from what records we have 
whether he brought forward any witnesses to corroborate his own 
words. But, apart from that, his reference to Aristophanes’ 
representation of him in the Clouds, which was so notorious that 
judicial cognisance thereof might properly be taken without the 
actual production of extracts or persons who had witnessed the 
performance or read the play, was an indubitable corroboration 
of his claim. 

Moreover, an example was actually brought forward in court 
in the person of the prosecutor himself. The questions put 
Meletus show that he really did not comprehend the nature of his* 
own accusation ; his answers betrayed his own ignorance and 
prepossession, as well as the ignorance and prepossession of his 
class generally. Socrates felt bound to protest to the judges that 
he could not believe Meletus to be in earnest, because as soon as he 
began to answer the questions put to him he fell into self-contra- 
diction. In the view, therefore, of Socrates, it was really Meletus 
who was the wrong-doer, inasmuch as he brought a charge without 
knowing what it really implied, and without knowing what he 
was talking about ; indeed, it would seem as though Meletus only 
pretended to be zealous and concerned about things for which he 
probably never really cared at all (n), so that he could hardly be 
regarded as a genuine and bona-fide prosecutor, — rather as one 


(n) ApoL 24 c, 26 b, 27 a. 
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who attacked Socrates merely out of malice, and probably because 
he had been instigated to do so for some consideration or other. 

In these circumstances we may well imagine Socrates saying 
something like this to the court : Is there really any need for me 
to go into the details of my defence, to set forth before you an 
elaborate and systematic argument, and to fortify it by the 
evidence of witnesses, in order to dispel charges of a prosecutor 
who does not appear to know what they are, and when he tries 
to explain what he accuses me of does not know what he is talking 
about, because he is simply stirred up by, and giving expression 
to, the old and vague prejudices which I have shown to be ground- 
less. And so, from the point of view of Socrates, Meletus and his 
accusations were effectually disposed of. Thus the cross-examina- 
tion of Meletus served a double purpose — primarily to demonstrate 
the untenability of the accusation as interpreted at all events by 
the prosecutor, and secondarily, to show the judges an actual 
instance of the old prejudice and ignorance in regard to him, 
which, as he claimed, was responsible for this very trial. Accord- 
ingly Socrates proved what he had asserted at the outset of his 
speech — namely, the virtual dependence of the second accusers ” 
on the ‘‘ first accusers ” ; and thus his method of defence in that 
respect was justifiable, legally as well as logically (o). 

Again, it has been said that the cross-examination of Meletus 
was nothing more than a recourse to various forensic makeshifts 
in order to nonplus him, and surprise him into ‘‘ pushing his con- 
tention far beyond its original scope, thus affording an easy 
handle for attack ; the rest of the reply is made up of inconclu- 
sive linguistic and logical artifices ” (p). This statement is so 
exaggerated as to be quite untenable. It is difficult to see what 
are the forensic makeshifts. From such a pronouncement it 
would seem as though Socrates made use of the rhetorical devices 
and argumentative stratagems employed by an experienced logo- 
grapher or a forensic orator in speeches delivered before the 
Athenian jury. The fact is that Socrates had never appeared in a 
court of justice before — he himself so declared (y) (unless, of 
course, that statement was also part of his “ customary irony ” — 
the favourite resource of writers who find that the facts stated in 
the Apology do not easily fit their theories) ; and Socrates also 
expressly begged his judges to allow him to speak in his usual 


(o) Cf. Ferguson, loc, cit., pp. 170, 171. 

(p) Gomperz, op, vol. ii., p. 85. 

\q) Apol. 17 e. 
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manner, and reminded them that truth of substance was more 
important than correctness of style. 

For I am more than seventy years of age,’’ he said, and 
appearing now for the first time in a court of law, I am quite a 
stranger to the language of the place ; and therefore I would have 
you regard me as if I were really a stranger, whom you would 
excuse if he spoke in his native tongue, and after the fashion of 
his country. Am I making an unfair request of you ? Never 
mind the manner, which may or may not be good ; but think only 
of the truth of my words, and give heed to that : let the speaker 
speak truly and the judge decide justly ” (r). 

All this is said in real earnest, and not in a humorous or ironical 
spirit. We know that Socrates was frequently ironical, and fre- 
quently whimsical ; but to the minds of some writers every word 
of his was said playfully, or whimsically, or sarcastically, or 
ironically, or with his tongue in his cheek. It is really essential to 
protest and reiterate the protest against such a view, which has 
not infrequently led to fallacious interpretations and erroneous 
concluwsions. Some commentators cannot see anything serious at 
all in the reported words of Socrates — as though he went far 
beyond any professional buffoon or jester. It is time that this 
misconception ceased. We know in our own day that as soon as 
a reputed wit or humorist opens his mouth many in the audience 
begin to roar with laughter, even when there is no ground for it at 
all and when the speaker is quite serious ; and, what is more, they 
will not believe him to be serious however seriously he assures 
them that he is really and truly serious. 

From such a description as that of Gomperz it would seem as 
though Socrates made use of tricks to conceal the truth, and to 
force the accuser to say things that were really contrary to the 
promptings of his intellect and his conscience, and contrary to 
what he had in the first instance been prepared to say. Now this 
writer (whose fine work, be it said, many readers have enjoyed) 
does not indicate what linguistic artifices Socrates is alleged to 
have resorted to. Probably he means what others («) have also 
said : that Socrates craftily treated the word Baifiona (“ spirits,” 
‘‘ divine beings ”) of the indictment as if it had been Baifiovia 
TTpdyfjLara (spiritual things, divine agencies). This is an entirely 
misleading description of Socrates’ procedure : it is made to look 
as though Socrates surreptitiously and illegitimately wrested the 


(r) 17e-18a. 

(s) For example, Riddell, op, cit., p. xxii. 
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single word bai^tma into the expression Sat/xoVta irpayfiara, and 
then based his argument on this sly distortion. He did not in 
fact do anything of the kind. As the extract we have given shows, 
Meletus replied at the very commencement of the cross-question- 
ing on the charge of irreligion that Socrates was an atheist (t) ; 
he did not say this as a result of Socrates using the expression 
divine things ’’ for the purpose of distracting Meletus’ attention 
for the time being, and putting him off the scent. This expression 
was only introduced later (u) for the simplest and most legitimate 
purpose imaginable, namely, to prove that if anyone believed in 
divine things, he inevitably believed too in the source or cause of 
divine things, that is, divine beings. Now Meletus could not but 
admit that Socrates believed in divine things (in some of them at 
least) ; therefore Socrates could not but infer — an inference that 
Meletus was unable to challenge — that he also and of necessity 
believed in divine beings, and so could not properly be called an 
atheist. We entirely fail to see that Socrates was '' only return- 
ing Meletus’ sophism upon himself ” (x). The sophism of 
Meletus in accusing Socrates of introducing new '' divine beings ” 
on the strength of Socrates’ frequent admission that he had 
recourse to a new ‘‘ divine thing ” — that is, the voice or sign — is 
obvious ; but there is no sophism in Socrates’ reasoning. Socrates, 
be it noted, did not force Meletus in any way into making the 
charge of atheism, and Socrates properly proceeded to deny it 
and even to disprove it, knowing full well that this was nothing 
more than a repetition of the old accusation. 

The use made by Socrates of his customary method of cross- 
examining Meletus was perfectly lawful and justifiable on all 
grounds. He employed the best means that has yet been invented 
for the ascertainment of truth, and for the testing of the applica- 
bility and intrinsic worth of the testimony given by a witness, 
namely, searching cross-examination, whether it be called dia- 
lectical or not. Moreover, that happened to be the method to 
which Socrates had all his life been accustomed. He knew from 
his whole life’s experience, as we know from the experience of 
our own and foreign courts of justice, that the best, simplest, 
clearest, and most effective way to get at the real truth in a par- 
ticular issue, at what a person knows as distinguished from what 
he pretends to know and offers to say, is not by the delivery of 


(t) At 26 c. 

(u) At 27 c. 

(x) Riddell, op, cit,, p, xxii. 
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random speeches and counter-speeches and replies and rejoinders, 
and so on, on the part of litigants and their witnesses, but by 
causing their evidence to be split up into small portions (that is, 
answers to carefully chosen and relevant questions), and so testing 
its validity and cogency bit by bit, and the relationship of the 
various bits to each other, as well as the competence and credit 
of the witness. And experience has shown that if a witness is 
truthful, sincere, and knows that of which he undertakes to offer 
evidence, he will invariably pass the test successfully, even though 
he may not be a fluent or impressive speaker. It is quite plain 
that Meletus was not such a witness ; the whole charge he made 
against Socrates was vague in his own mind, and probably was 
never clear to him either before the trial or after. We cannot 
blame Socrates, therefore, for not repljdng to the literal text of 
the accusation as read out at the beginning of the trial. For the 
charge as it stood in the indictment was vague and ambiguous, 
and Socrates adopted the proper plan of trying to ascertain what 
it meant, and he could only do so by searching into the mind of 
the accuser who was its author. Without doing this he could not 
enter into the merits of the question with him ; before one can 
enter into the merits of a question, it is obviously necessary to 
know first of all what is the exact question. 

Besides, Socrates clearly gave Meletus an opportunity of choos- 
ing between two named alternatives — either unbelief in some gods 
or unbelief in all — and the prosecutor chose the latter alternative, 
not as a result of Socrates’ questions on the matter but before the 
refutative cross-examination was begun. This is a very important 
point to be taken into account in estimating the legitimacy of the 
cross-examination and the purport of the replies that were given. 
But this point appears to have been entirely overlooked by those 
writers who have charged Socrates with using a captious and 
sophistical method in order to ensnare Meletus. The accused was 
justified in showing by the best method he could handle the 
nature of the charge, its vagueness, indefiniteness, and lack of 
self-consistency, as well as the incapacity of Meletus to substan- 
tiate it, and also his want of credit. It is therefore incorrect to 
say that Meletus was surprised into pushing his contention far 
beyond its original scope. He certainly pushed it beyond the 
scope of the accusation contained in the original indictment ; but 
he was not surprised into doing it ; he did it with his eyes open, 
and emphasised it before the court. He did not push the conten- 
tion beyond what had been in his mind all the time. Meletus, 
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like many of his fellow-citizens who jumped to conclusions not 
warranted by the facts, had no doubt held the view before the 
trial that Socrates was an atheist ; and he simply blurted it out, 
not as a result of a verbal trap laid by Socrates, but because it 
was and had been in his mind. What is more — and here is 
another consideration that seems to have escaped Gomperz and 
other critics — ^Meletus pointedly specified and reiterated certain 
things in order to support his allegation : namely, that Socrates 
had declared the sun to be stone and the moon earth. That he 
was and had been confusing Socrates with Anaxagoras shows all 
the more strikingly his absorption of the old prejudice that 
Socrates rightly complained of, and his incapacity as a witness 
and as a prosecutor ; and further, the fact that he endeavoured 
to corroborate his allegation of Socrates’ atheism by citing his 
alleged heresy appertaining to the sun and the moon proves that 
his charge of atheism was made deliberately, not unwittingly or in- 
advertently, and not as a result of seductive questions or a subtle 
process of cross-examination conducted by the defendant. 

Socrates was not giving a model exhibition of a debate as a 
leader for the negative ; he was on his trial for his life, and was 
defending himself against accusations the purport and tenability 
of which he was fully entitled to investigate with all the dialectical 
skill at his command. Had Meletus been simply surprised into 
enlarging his original accusation, he could easily have said that 
he did not mean it, and have insisted on his original charge ; he 
was not an inarticulate peasant, he was a poet skilled and ready 
in expression, and no doubt was chosen by Anytus because of his 
capacity to sustain the indictment ; and had he thoroughly and 
sincerely believed in the charge which he formulated and was to 
make good, he would not have failed so wretchedly in his attempt 
to substantiate it when Socrates asked him a few simple questions. 
To say that the charge “ would have been pressed home by 
Meletus coherently enough if the latter had not been cross- 
examined by Socrates ” {y) is, in the first place, a mere assumption 
without any basis in fact ; secondly, it is scarcely warranted as 
an ex post facto conclusion in view of the mental confusion he 
betrayed when confronted with the simplest and most direct 
questions that could in the circumstances be asked ; thirdly, it 
would seem from this remark as though Socrates ought to have 
submitted silently to the imputation of Meletus, that he ought 


{y) Taylor, Varia SocrcUica, p. 9. 
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not to have tried to ascertain what the imputation meant, and 
that he ought to have abstained from testing his credit. 

Again, if the indictment used the word rofjLiCeiv in the sense of 
overt worship, and if Socrates deliberately used it in the sense of 
“ to think ” in order to entrap Meletus (as it has been sug- 
gested) {z)y Meletus as a practised writer and as a man of intelli- 
gence would surely have detected the evasive construction thus 
put on such an important word, and would have insisted on what 
he regarded as its true signification. Besides, there were many 
judges in the large assembly who, even if they were not all Platos, 
were quite capable of perceiving such a dodge, and would cer- 
tainly have interrupted Socrates, and this time with good cause. 
And had they so interrupted Socrates, or had they in any other 
way insisted on another interpretation of the word, Plato could 
not possibly have omitted such a striking incident from his narra- 
tive. But there is no hint or trace of such a thing. We cannot, 
therefore, accept the view that Socrates deliberately used the 
word 1‘OfiCC^uf in a sense different from that used by Meletus in 
order to confuse him : first, there is no evidence that the word 
had been used originally in a sense different from that taken by 
Socrates in his cross-examination ; and secondly, we do not 
believe that, especially on this solemn occasion, Socrates would 
have resorted to shifts and subterfuges for the purpose of gaining 
a verbal victory over the prosecutor, and so defeating the applica- 
tion of the law, which he had always observed — more than once 
at the risk of death — and whose binding force he had always 
acknowledged, and had encouraged his friends and associates to 
acknowledge. Indeed, on one supreme occasion he actually pre- 
ferred death to evading the operation of the law (a). 


(z) Burnet, Greek Philosophy ^ p. 180. 
(a) Cf. Plato, CrUo, 




CHAPTER XVI 


CHAKGE OF CORRUPTING THE YOUTH — DEFENCE 


Tas* iToXels i'JToXXvadai, orav fi'q hvvcjvTai rovs <l)avXovs arro rwv 
aTTovBalojv SiaKplveLV. 

(Antisthenes, ap. Diog. Laert.) 

(States are in process of dissolution, when they cannot distinguish 
the good from the bad among their citizens.) 


(i.) Case for the Prosecution 

The charge of corrupting the youth is more vague even than 
that of irreligion, and there are no extant records showing how it 
was maintained before the dicasts. In the speech of Socrates 
certain points are alluded to ; but the accusers must have men- 
tioned various other matters to which there is no reference in his 
speech for the defence, and which must have carried weight with 
many of the judges. Were this not so, we should have to conclude 
that Socrates w^as condemned to death on a vague indictment 
which imputed to him no definite offence that was punishable 
with death. Despite the inveterate prejudice against Socrates, 
however, we cannot believe that a verdict was returned against 
him on no specified grounds at all, however inadequate they 
might have seemed to many. 

We have already discussed in previous chapters (a) the nature 
and the causes of the hostility to Socrates, and we venture to 
surmise that many of the things there mentioned as having been 
said of him were brought up at the trial by the prosecutors — more, 
or less conscientiously, no doubt — ^in order to convince the court 
that Socrates was a dangerous man, and that his influence on 
sections of the community — especially on impressionable young 
men of the richer classes — was a great peril to the State. In other 
words, specific allegations must have been put before the judges 
in order to elucidate and exemplify the implications of the formal 
indictment, so that they might be able to form an opinion as to 
whether the accusers’ proposal of the death penalty was justi- 
fiable or not : they could not have been asked to give a decision 
on an ill-defined vacuous accusation. 

Now the charge of corrupting the youth involved the imputa- 


(a) Chaps, vii., viii., ix. 
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tion that Socrates was identified with the debased class of 
Sophists, who were associated in the popular mind with the per- 
version of young men by means of vicious teaching ; just as the 
charge of impiety involved the imputation that he was identified 
with the heretical Ionian physicists, who were associated in the 
popular mind with atheism. And in the view of orthodox 
Athenians, just as unbelievers paved the way for disseminators 
of pernicious doctrines, so irreligion naturally led to anti-social 
immorality. Thus corruption of the youth appeared to be closely 
related to impiety. Owing to this connection, some writers have 
suggested that the charge of corrupting the youth was probably 
an allegation of a particular species of impiety, rather than a dis- 
tinctive count in the indictment (b) ; another writer holds that, 
owing to insufficient information at our disposal in regard to this 
case, such a conclusion is not warranted (c). For our part we are 
disposed to accept the latter view, especially so as the two 
offences were closely related both in respect of their nature and 
in their effect on the body politic : an example is the case of 
Aspasia, who was accused in one indictment of both impiety and 
immorality (d). Moreover, it was not incompatible with Athenian 
practice to include in one indictment two distinct offences ; the 
administration of criminal law by the Athenians was not fettered 
by technicalities or hard and fast regulations ; it was, on the 
contrary, readily adaptable to circumstances as they arose, and 
was much too flexible to be unduly concerned with fine distinc- 
tions ; it was more of the nature, it may be said, of an ad hoc 
application of broad principles according to the merits of each 
case. 

That^ Socrates was impeached as a Sophist who imparted 
harmful teaching to young men is clear from his reference to the 
“ old accusers who had charged him with the same offence, 
namely, making the worse appear the better cause|(e). We have 
already quoted passages from the Meno, in which Anytus is made 
to appear and where he bursts out against the poisonous horde of 
Sophists : ‘‘ they are a manifest pest,’' he exclaims, “ and a 
corrupting influence to those who have to do with them ” (/). 
To these objects of his aversion he came to assimilate Socrates. 


(6) Cf. Schanz, op. cit., pp. 12 aeq. ; Lipsius-Meier-Schomann, op. cit.f 
p. 363. 

(o) A. Menzel, loc. cit., p. 26. 

{d) Pint., Pericl, 32. 

(e) Cf. the attack of Aristophanes, supra, chap, viii., and also p. 172. 

(/) Mem, 91-92 ; see supra, p. 209. 
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Accordingly in the course of his speech for the prosecution (gr) he 
asserted, in all likelihood, that Socrates practised sophistry, pre- 
tending to make his companions wise, but really perverting them 
by inducing them to abandon their old ways consecrated by 
custom and tradition, and to accept instead new, capricious, 
individualistic notions, for example, that self-interest was the 
criterion of right, that they should think and decide for them- 
selves rather than bow to established authority. Such teaching 
thus unsettled their convictions (A), disturbed the ordinary tenor 
of their lives, created disharmony in their families, and so tended 
to disintegrate society and destroy the State. 

Anytus and his class were opponents of the new culture, and so 
they attributed to it a far greater pernicious influence than could 
reasonably be ascribed to it. They imagined that it was respon- 
sible for the conduct of inflammatory demagogues as much as to 
the intrigues of anti-democratic oligarchs. In support of his view 
Anytus could, indeed, point to certain resemblances between 
Socrates and the Sophists ; for example, their concern only with 
human affairs and common topics of ethical and political import, 
their scepticism, their free and fearless investigation carried on 
even in public places, their cross-questioning method and insis- 
tence on precise definitions, their overthrow of those who con- 
versed with them and tried to maintain certain positions, their 
negative results, their want of definite convictions, the humorous 
and ironical vein of Socrates which was like the raillery of the 
Sophists, their argumentative subtlety, their change of front in 
their arguments and readiness to disprove either their collocutors’ 
affirmative or negative, and so on (i). 

Further, Meletus — if not his colleague — insisted that Socrates 
taught his pupils not to recognise the gods whom the State ac- 
knowledged, but some other new deities in their place (ifc). Anytus 
certainly maintained that Socrates induced sons to despise or 
disobey their parents, and to follow him rather than them in 
matters of wisdom ; and this charge he must have sought to 
corroborate by mentioning his own son as an example who. 


(g) The points in the case for the prosecution as here suggested are intended 
to supplement our conjectured reconstruction of the outlines of the speech given 
in chap, xiii., pp. 266 aeq. 

(h) According to Hegel, History of Philosophy f vol. i., pp. 437 seq., corruption 
of the youth implied that Socrates had disturbed the convictions of young men 
by teaching them to set aside authority, and think and decide for themselves. 
This point was no doubt involved, but in itself it would have been, in our view, 
insufficient ; it was only one among many complaints. 

(i) See supra, p, 172. 

{k) Apol, 26 b. 
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through Socrates’ interference, had refused to follow the occupa- 
tion marked out for him by paternal care (?). The disobedience 
of Anytus’ son must have played an important part in the prose- 
cution ; it was in the first place a contributory cause of Anytus’ 
hostility to Socrates and hence of his commencing the proceedings 
against him ; and secondly at the trial the mention of it by 
Anytus was no doubt taken by some judges as evidence against 
the accused. Thus we read in Xenophon’s Apology that Socrates, 
seeing Anytus pass by some time after the condemnation, re- 
marked : “ How proudly the great man steps ; he thinks, no 
doubt, he has performed some great and noble deed in putting 
me to death, and all because, believing him to be worthy of the 
highest honours in the State, I told him it ill became him to bring 
up his son in a tan-yard ” (m). 

Xenophon thus expresses the allegation of the accuser ” that 
Socrates encouraged filial impiety {n) : “ Socrates taught sons to 
pour contumely on their fathers by persuading his young friends 
that he could make them wiser than their sires, or by pointing out 
that the law allowed a son to sue his father for aberration of 
mind, and to imprison him, which legal ordinance he put in 
evidence to prove that it might be well for the wiser to imprison 
the more ignorant ” (o). This charge seems to bear some relation 
to the old misrepresentation of Socrates made by Aristophanes. 
We have already seen that in the Clouds Phidippides disobeys his 
father Strepsiades, and, when the father protests, cudgels him ; 
that, in a set disputation between them, the son proves that he 
is justified in beating his father and, if occasion arise, his mother 
too (p). 

Again, the prosecution very probably maintained that Socrates 
caused the youth to despise not only their fathers, but also their 
kith and kin in general when they did not possess true knowledge. 

But (alleged his accuser) it was not only their fathers but 
their other relations too whom Socrates dishonoured in the eyes 
of his companions, by saying that invalids and litigants do not 
derive benefit from their relatives, but from their doctor or their 
legal adviser. Also concerning friends he asserted that their good 

(l) See supra, pp. 208-209. 

(m) Xen., Apol. 28. 

(n) It has already been pointed out that this mention of the “ accuser ” does 
not necessarily refer to either Anytus or his colleagues, but perhaps to Polycrates, 
whose pamphlet, however, may have embodied the arguments and complaints 
that Anytus brought forward at the trial. The word may, of course, have 
referred to the prosecution, but there is no certainty. See supra, pp. 270-271. 

(o) Mem. i. 2. 49. Cf. Xen., Apoh J20. 

(p) See supra^ p. 179, and the attack of Aristophanes generally, pp. 171 sey. 
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disposition was worthless, unless they could be of some practical 
use to us ; only those were worthy of honour who combined with 
the knowledge of what was right the power to explain it ; and so 
by inducing the young to regard him as the wisest of mankind, 
and the most capable of making others wise also, he had such an 
effect on those who consorted with him that in their esteem the 
rest of the world counted for nothing by comparison with 
Socrates ” (g'). 

Questionable verses from the poets were alleged to have been 
quoted by Socrates for the purpose of influencing his pupils : 
“ But (pursues the accuser) by carefully culling the most immoral 
passages of the most famous poets, and using them as evidence, 
he taught his associates to be evildoers and tyrannical ; the line 
of Hesiod (r) for instance — 

No work is a disgrace ; slackness of work is the disgrace 

— interpreted (says the accuser) by Socrates as if the poet 
enjoined upon us to abstain from no work wicked or ignoble ; do 
everything for the sake of gain ” (s). The following lines of 
Homer (t) concerning Odysseus were said to have been interpreted 
by Socrates as though the poet approved the giving of blows 
to commoners and poor folk ’’ : 

What prince, or man of name, 

He found flight-giv’n, he would restrain with words of gentlest 
blame : 

‘ Good sir, it fits not you to fly, or fare as one afraid, 

You shall not only stay yourself, but see tlie people stayed.’ 

Thus he the best sort us’d ; the worst, whose spirits brake out in 
noise, 

He cudgell’d with his sceptre, chid, and said, ‘ Stay, wretch, be 
still, 

And hear thy betters ; thou art base, and both in power and skill 

Poor and unworthy, without name in counsel or in war, 

We must not all be kings.’ ” (t^). 

Particular stress was very probably laid on the political aspects 
of the accusation. Thus Socrates was always decrying existing 
democratic institutions and criticising statesmen, but himself 
abstaining throughout from political affairs — the proper concern 


(^) Mem, i. 2. 51-62. 

(r) Works and Days, 309 ; ’'Epyov 5*ou5^i/ 6v€ido9, 

(s) Mem, i. 2. 66. Cf. Plato, Charm, 163 c. 

{t) lliady ii. 188 seq., 199 seq, (Chapman’s translation). 
(u) Mem, i. 2. 68-69. 
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of a free citizen. He evidently disdained democracy and favoured 
tyranny. He frequently assailed the essentially democratic 
system of electing magistrates by lot. Xenophon cites the 

accuser ” also on this point : 

‘‘ Socrates caused his associates to despise the established laws 
by dwelling on the folly of appointing public officials by lot, when 
no one would care to select by lot a pilot, or builder or flute- 
player or any other craftsman for work in which a mistake would 
be far less disastrous than in political administration. Words like 
these, argued the accxiser, tended to incite the young to despise 
the established constitution, and rendered them violent ’’ (a:). 

If Socrates was accused of despising the tradesmen who 
thronged the Ecclesia, the charge is borne out by Xenophon’s 
representing him as encouraging Charmides not to be timid and 
bashful before such dunces and weaklings. Is it the fullers who 
make you ashamed, or the cobblers, or the carpenters, or the 
smiths, or the farmers, or the merchants, or the hucksters of the 
market-place who think of nothing but buying cheap and selling 
dear ? For these are the kinds of people who compose the 
assembly ” {y). 

Finally, one of the most telling of all the arguments in the case 
for the prosecution was the reference — obviously inevitable — to 
the peccant associates and friends of Socrates : the insolent, in- 
continent, and high-handed Alcibiades {z), who was concerned in 
the never-to-be-forgotten mutilation of the Hermae and the pro- 
fanation of the sacred mysteries, and who betrayed his country 
to a foreign State ; Critias, the most terrible and the most blood- 
thirsty of the Thirty Tyrants, in whose overthrow the prosecutor 
Anytus had played such a conspicuous part (we can imagine 
Meletus and Lycon — if Anytus himself was too modest — em- 
phasising his glorious and patriotic achievement, and the loss of 
his fortune for his city’s sake) ; Charmides, another of the hated 
Thirty ; Xenophon, who esteemed Spartan institutions more 
then Athenian, and who at the very time of the trial was under 
sentence of banishment because of his intimacy with Cyrus, the 


(x) Mem. i. 2. 9. 

(?/) iii. 7. 6. Cf. Plato, Protag. 319 c. 

(t) It has been contended that reference to Alcibiades, Critias, and Charmides 
could not openly be made in court on accoimt of the Act of Amnesty, which 
was passed after the fall of the Thirty and the restoration of the democracy. 
It is difficult, however, to accept the view that it was forbidden to mention the 
old association of Socrates with those men by way of illustrating his alleged 
injurious influence on young men that continued to be exercised for several years 
after the restoration of the democracy. 
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friend of Sparta ; and so on. For the errors and misdeeds of all 
these Socrates was blamed ; the idea of vicarious responsibility 
was in those days much more deeply rooted than it is now. 

(ii.) Case for the Defence 

In this part of the case, too, it is necessary to point out at once 
that, if we are to judge only from the contents of Plato’s Apology^ 
the arguments advanced by Socrates to refute the charge of cor- 
rupting the youth were very few and general. Accordingly, by 
means of observations of Xenophon, together with what we know 
to have been the Socratic doctrine, we have briefly reconstructed 
such a defence as we think might well have been made by him. 

In presenting his reply, then, to the above charges Socrates 
endeavoured first of all to dispel the imputation that he practised 
Sophistrj^, or that he was identified with the Sophists who, as it 
was thought, were prepared to teach their pupils how to make the 
worse appear the better reason : the imputation was, like that of 
irreligion, partly a relic and partly a reiteration of the charges of 
the ‘‘ old accusers.” He would, no doubt, admit that there were 
various points of resemblance between himself and the profes- 
sional Sophists, but he would invite the judges to use their dis- 
crimination and not jump to conclusions on the basis of a super- 
ficial likeness ; for he would indicate a number of vital points of 
diflFerence which would, to the mind of any reasonable man, alto- 
gether override the few deceiving points of similarity. 

He declared, in the first place, that though he was always con- 
versing with the citizens, he never taught anyone privately ; if 
any person, young or old, citizen or stranger, desired to hear him 
speak and pursue his mission, he never offered the least objection ; 
and no man ever learnt or heard anything from him in private 
which everybody else did not hear as well (a). He denied, and 
emphatically repeated his denial (6), that he taught for pay ; the 
report circulated to that effect was a misrepresentation. He did 
not suggest, however, that it was discreditable for a competent 
teacher to charge fees for his instruction. 

If a man were really able to instruct mankind, to receive 
money for giving instruction would, in my opinion, be an honour 
to him. There is Gorgias of Leontium, and Prodicus of Cos, and 
Hippias of Elis, who go the round of the cities, and are able to 
persuade the young men to leave their own citizens by whom they 


(a) Apoh 33 b. 

(h) 19 d, 31 c, 33 a. 
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might be taught for nothing, and come to them whom they not 
only pay, but are thankful if they may be allowed to pay them. 
There is at this time a Parian philosopher residing in Athens, of 
whom I have heard ; and I came to hear of him in this way : — I 
came across a man who has spent a world of money on the Sophists, 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and knowing that he had sons, I 
asked him : ‘‘Callias,’ I said, ‘if your two sons were foals or 
calves, there would be no diflSculty in finding some one to put 
over them ; we should hire a trainer of horses, or a farmer pro- 
bably, who would improve and perfect them in their own proper 
virtue and excellence ; but as they are human beings, whom arc 
you thinking of placing over them ? Is there anyone who under- 
stands human and political virtue ? You must have thought 
about the matter, for you have sons ; is there anyone ? ’ ‘ There 
is,’ he said. ‘ Who is he ? ’ said I ; ‘ and of what country ? and 
what does he charge ? ’ ‘ Evenus the Parian,’ he replied ; ‘ he 
is the man, and his charge is five minae.’ Happy is Evenus, I 
said to myself, if he really has this wisdom, and teaches at such a 
moderate charge. Had I the same, I should have been very 
proud and conceited ; but the truth is that I have no knowledge 
of the kind ” (c). 

(In reporting in direct speech his conversation with Callias, he 
imitated the way in which a witness usually gave evidence, and 
the way that is always preferred by investigators of truth ; for in 
indirect narration there is the possibility of misinterpretation and 
interpolation on the part of the narrator, and also less likelihood 
of impressing auditors. This part of Socrates’ speech, then, for 
what it was worth, was skilfully and effectively delivered, though 
its effect was probably diminished a little owing to the note of 
irony that was manifested.) 

He bore out his statement that he received no pay by evidence 
on his own behalf, as well as by pointing to the absence of evidence 
on the part of the prosecution. The accusers charged him with 
many things, he said, in a most shameless manner, but they could 
not work themselves up to such a pitch of effrontery as to say, or 
produce a witness to say, that he ever exacted or sought payment 
of anyone ; whereas he, for his part, had a sufficient witness of the 
truth of what he said, namely, his poverty (d). 

Moreover, he maintained that he never really gave anyone 


(c) 19e-20c. 

(d) 31 b-c. 
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instruction at all (e). He did not possess and did not claim to 
possess the knowledge claimed by the Sophists, so that he could 
not impart any such knowledge (/ ). What he meant, of course, 
was that he did not give any set or systematic instruction on 
any subject, as the professional teachers did, who pretended that 
they could turn out finished politicians, forensic orators, contro- 
versialists, and so on. For his mission was simply to question 
others in order to ascertain whether they really knew what they 
claimed to know or they thought they knew, and also to exhort 
them to search for truth and wisdom and the perfection of their 
souls (g), and to care more for virtue than for worldly posses- 
sions (h). 

We have no doubt that this declaration that he was never any- 
one’s teacher failed to convince the judges ; they had so frequently 
seen him converse with young men who were always deeply 
absorbed in what he was saying to them. They certainly believed 
therefore that this argument of his was typically sophistical, and 
an actual example of his misleading conversation produced 
unawares by him before this very court itself. Now though he 
was perfectly right from his point of view, that point of view 
they could not grasp or comprehend ; so that the upshot must 
have been that the philosophic candour and fundamental truth 
of his paradoxical assertion impaired his case instead of benefiting 
it. He was seeking to dissociate himself from the Sophists, with 
whom he had been erroneously identified ; and the irony of the 
situation was that one of the arguments by which he hoped to 
disprove the alleged association only cemented it more firmly in 
the minds of those very people whom he endeavoured to convince 
by considerations dictated by reason. Such a plea would cer- 
tainly have never been introduced into the case by a skilful 
forensic speaker or experienced logographer ; either of these 
would have at once realised that to make a declaration which on 
the face of it looked to the judges like a patent and perverse con- 
tradiction of what they had long regarded as a definitely estab- 
lished fact would not be believed by them, and would also un- 
favourably affect other statements of the pleader, however true 
and sincere the declaration was in reality. Had Socrates had any 
experience in addressing a large assembly, he would have realised 
that the way in which a crowd of people think things out, especi- 

(e) 33 a. 

if) 20 c, e. 

(l 7 ) 29 e. 

(h) 30 b. 
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ally under pressure of time, is not exactly the same as the way 
in which an individual thinks who has had some dialectical training 
and who has the leisure to dwell on fine distinctions. Accordingly , 
we are bound to conclude that if this were the only argument on 
which Socrates relied in order to persuade his judges not to con- 
found him with the Sophists (who had been painted very black 
by Anytus), his case was to all intents and purposes lost. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that he did not refer to other 
points of contrast between his disinterested pursuit of true 

philosophy ” — he had regarded himself only as a labourer in 
philosophy (avrovpyos <f}L\o(ro(l>La9) (i) — and the remunerative 
practice of sophistic, to which the charge of corrupting the youth 
was related. His main task in this part of the case was to remove, 
to the satisfaction of the court, this sophist-incubus that had so 
long lain upon him. Hence he might well have mentioned, in 
regard to aim, method, and outlook, such differences as the 
following : He sought in his inquiry to attain to objective cer- 
tainty, as he did not deny the possibility of universally valid 
knowledge ; the inquiry of the Sophists was of a subjective 
character, and they taught that man’s wisdom consisted in 
doubting everything, because to them everything was in a state 
of flux and unreal. He tried to discover truth by the method of 
dialectic which aimed at establishing clear definitions after a 
careful scrutiny of data presented to experience ; they scorned 
logical generalisation, and taught the method of eristic which, by 
means of verbal jugglery and ambiguities deliberately introduced, 
was intended only to nonplus an opponent in debate. He tried to 
arrive at an intelligible basis for human conduct ; they undertook 
to impart such knowledge as could be applied to any purpose 
whatever irrespectively of principle, placing good and bad, right 
and wrong on the same footing. The Sophists made “ clever ” 
speaking and superficial skill an end in itself ; he (as Xenophon (k) 
said of him) ‘‘ was in no hurry for those who were with him to 
discover capacities for speech and action or as inventive geniuses, 
without at any rate a well-laid foundation of self-control 
((r(o<f>pocrvvr] (1) ) — for those who possessed such abilities without 
these same saving virtues would, he believed, only become worse 
men with greater power for mischief ” : that is to say, he insisted 
on the necessity of justice and righteousness for making good 

(t) Xen., Syrryp. i. 6. 

(k) Mem, iv. 3. 1. (For the sake of convenience I have slightly modified 
Dakyns* punctuation.) 

{1) Or temperance, or sanity of soul. 
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citizens (m) and good men, whilst the Sophists taught arts in the 
form of so much routine even at the expense of civic and manly 
excellence. To draw such distinctions might well have impressed 
the more intelligent members of the great dicastic assembly ; and 
their attitude at the trial must have influenced more or less the 
view of less discerning neighbours. 

However, Socrates who stated he was certain that Meletus did 
not really know the meaning of “ corrupting the youth,” in spite of 
his having included this charge in his indictment and addressed 
the judges thereon, turned to the prosecutor in order to cross- 
examine him. Socrates’ expression of this certainty, which seemed 
to be a departure from his usual reserve and reticence, was per- 
haps a tactical mistake in forensic procedure, especially at that 
stage of the trial. His experience of cross-examining people had 
certainly revealed to him the universal prevalence of ignorance 
and their incapacity to make good their pretensions to the posses- 
sion of knowledge ; so that he was, naturally, confident that he 
could soon bring about the discomfiture of Meletus, who had 
probably never probed the underlying principles of knowledge. 
Nevertheless, Socrates’ confidence might well have made the 
judges suspect his procedure ; and many of them very likely 
thought that he was about to practise himself the very eristic 
method he had condemned in the Sophists as an unfair trick to 
perplex an opponent and make him contradict himself whether 
he was right or wrong. Thus at the very outset of the cross- 
examination the sympathy of a number of judges must have been 
given to the prosecutor rather than to the defendant, despite the 
fact (at least we believe it to have been so) that the language of 
the defendant’s address was saintly moderation itself compared 
to the unrestrained vituperation of the prosecutor. And the 
judges’ prepossession in favour of Meletus was no doubt intensified 
by the further remark of Socrates that it was Meletus who was 
the real wrongdoer in the case, in that he mixed up jest and 
earnest, by lightly bringing other people to trial, and pretending 
to be zealous and concerned about matters for which he never 
cared at all (n). 

The cross-examination of Meletus, then, was to this effect : 

Soc. : Come hither, Meletus, and let me ask a question of 
you. You think a great deal about the improvement of youth ? 


(m) Of. Xen., Mem, iv. 2. 11. 

(n) Apol, 24 c. 
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Mel, : Yes, I do. 

Soc, : Tell the judges, then, who is their improver ; for you 
must know, as you have taken the pains to discover their cor- 
rupter, and are citing and accusing me before them. Speak, then, 
and tell the judges who their improver is. — Observe, Meletus, that 
you are silent, and have nothing to say. But is not this rather 
disgraceful, and a very considerable proof of what I was saying, 
that you have no interest in the matter ? Speak up, friend, and 
tell us who their improver is. 

Mel, : The laws. 

8oc, : But that, my good sir, is not my meaning. I want to 
know who the person is who, in the first place, knows the laws, 

Mel, : The judges, Socrates, who are present in court. 

Soc, : What, do you mean to say, Meletus, that they are able to 
instruct and improve youth ? 

Mel^ : Certainly they are. 

Soc, : What, all of them, or some only and not others ? 

Mel, : All of them. 

Soc, : By the goddess Here, that is good news ! There are 
plenty of improvers, then. And what do you say of the audience, 
— do they improve them ? 

Mel, : Yes, they do. 

Soc, : And the senators ? 

Mel, : Yes, the senators improve them. 

Soc, : But perhaps the members of the assembly corrupt them ? 
— or do they too improve them ? 

Mel, : They improve them. 

Soc, : Then every Athenian improves and elevates them ; all 
with the exception of myself ; and I alone am their corrupter ? 
Is that what you affirm ? 

Mel, : That is what I stoutly affirm. 

Soc, : I am very unfortunate if you are right. But suppose I 
ask you a question : How about horses ? Does one man do them 
harm and all the world good ? Is not the exact opposite of this 
true ? One man is able to do them good, or at least not many ; — 
the trainer of horses, that is to say, does them good, and others 
who have to do with them rather injure them ? Is not that true, 
Meletus, of horses, or any other animals ? Most assuredly it is ; 
whether you and Anytus say yes or no. Happy indeed would be 
the condition of youth if they had one corrupter only, and all the 
rest of the world were their improvers. But you, Meletus, have 
sufficiently shown that you never had a thought about the young : 
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your carelessness is seen in your not caring about the very things 
which you bring against me. 

And now, Meletus, I will ask you another question — by Zeus I 
will : Which is better, to live among bad citizens, or among good 
ones ? Answer, friend, I say ; the question is one which may be 
easily answered. Do not the good do their neighbours good, and 
the bad do them evil ? 

MeL : Certainly. 

Soc, : And is there any one who would rather be injured than 
benefited by those who live with him ? Answer, my good friend, 
the law requires you to answer — does any one like to be injured ? 

Mel. : Certainly not. 

Soc. : And when you accuse me of corrupting and deteriorating 
the youth, do you allege that I corrupt them intentionally or 
unintentionally ? 

Mel. : Intentionally, I say. 

Soc. : But you have just admitted that the good do their 
neighbours good, and the evil do them evil. Now, is that a truth 
which your superior wisdom has recognised thus early in life, and 
am I, at my age, in such darkness and ignorance as not to know 
that if a man with whom I have to live is corrupted by me, I am 
very likely to be harmed by him ; and yet I corrupt him, and 
intentionally, too — so you say, although neither I nor any other 
human being is ever likely to be convinced by you. But cither I 
do not corrupt them, or I corrupt them unintentionally ; and on 
either view of the case you lie. If my offence is unintentional, the 
law has no cognisance of unintentional offences : you ought to 
have taken me privately, and warned and admonished me ; for 
if I had been better advised, I should have left off doing what I 
only did unintentionally — no doubt I should ; but you would 
have nothing to say to me and refused to teach me. And now you 
bring me up in this court, which is a place not of instruction, but 
of punishment ” (o). 

Next Socrates proceeded to question Meletus on his assertion 
that Socrates corrupted the youth by teaching them irreligion, 
and that he was an atheist : this part of the case we have already 
considered (jp). 

At the very beginning of the above cross-examination, Meletus 
was reluctant, or at least hesitated, to answer : he must have felt 


(o) Apol, 24 d~26 a. 

(p) 8wprat chap. xv. ; cross-examination of Meletus on his charge of atheism, 
at p. 298. 
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that there were profounder implications in the questions put to 
him than he had imagined during the preparation of his case. Or 
was it because he was well aware that his conception of what 
made men better or worse would not be able to resist the adroit 
onslaught — or perhaps the insidious trap — of Socrates’ formidable 
dialectic ? Socrates’ immediate inference that the silence of 
Meletus proved that he had never given any thought at all to the 
matter was hardly justified at that moment, unless the object of 
the questioner in thus twitting him was to force an answer from 
him — and it was probably done with that object. Meletus, 
knowing that he must somehow defend his position, and trying to 
avoid falling straight into the hands of Socrates, replied that it 
was the laws that made the youth better ; this was obviously a 
non-committal answer. 

Now Meletus might properly have adopted another and a more 
secure attitude, instead of returning such an answer. He could 
have said, for example, that although it was true that he had 
thought a good deal about the improvement of the youth, yet he 
did not pretend to know all about the science and art of education, 
the various means of culture, and the sort of persons best qualified 
for imparting it ; but that he did know that the defendant had 
had a demoralising influence on young men, and that this was his 
only contention. A refusal to enter into a general investigation 
of the subject would, of course, have been indefensible from a 
philosophical point of view ; but in a judicial inquiry concerning 
certain acts of a person accused of perverting his associates or 
some of them, it would have been quite legitimate. Thus Meletus 
could have held his position, simply by stating facts that showed, 
in his opinion, the accused’s injurious influence on the character 
and conduct of young men, by declining to enter into a discussion 
of first principles (which was always the most difficult kind of 
discussion), and holding that it was for the judges to determine 
whether those facts stated by him, if sufficiently proved, justified 
his opinion. 

As it was, by his answer Meletus committed himself to a 
theoretical inquiry, the sort of thing Socrates was always ready 
to embark upon, and usually with disastrous consequences to his 
collocutor. A defendant who cross-examines a prosecutor is to be 
allowed, of course, a reasonable latitude in his questioning — 
indeed, a wide latitude, if he is charged with a capital offence ; 
but, had the dicasts been presided over by an experienced and 
able judge, he would have intimated to the cross-examiner that 
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it was possible for a prosecutor or a witness to testify in a com- 
petent manner to certain facts without possessing complete know- 
ledge of the science or art to which those facts appertained. And 
doubtless many of the judges adopted such a view, and remained 
unconvinced by Socrates’ destructive reasoning. However, 
Meletus apparently was determined “ to go the whole hog,” so he 
replied that all the judges, all the senators, and even all the 
members of the assembly — in other words, everybody — improved 
the youth, whilst Socrates alone depraved them. In spite of 
Meletus’ bid for the sympathy of the judges by saying, in the first 
place, that they were improvers of the youth (which, no doubt, 
Meletus and some of the judges thought was a ‘‘ clever ” answer 
and a good hit in the initial stage of the encounter), many judges 
must have felt that his assertion was much too sweeping, and that 
it very likely resulted from his personal animosity towards 
Socrates rather than from his knowledge of the facts or from his 
vaunted goodness and patriotism (g) in instituting his criminal 
proceedings. Nevertheless, in this part of the cross-examination, 
owing to the subsequent obstinacy — perhaps circumspection — of 
Meletus, Socrates was not able to bring about the result he 
expected, namely, the open self-contradiction of Meletus : and 
even Socrates’ mention, in his usual manner, of such a simple 
analogy as that of trainers of horses did not induce Meletus to 
continue the argument. Hence, Socrates had to draw the con- 
clusion for himself, namely, that it was the height of absurdity — as 
it obviously was — to hold that Socrates alone was the corrupter 
of the Athenian youth, whilst all the rest of the community without 
exception were their improvers. 

Now Jowett (r) remarks that this proposition of Socrates is a 
sophism, though it is excusable on the ground that it is put forth 
in his ironical manner. The irony is here certainly appropriate 
and fully merited, but the term “ sophism ” is quite inapplicable ; 
for the proposition is more of the nature of a truism, and in the 
circumstances is quite relevant and effective, and does not call for 
any excuse at all. 

The next part of the cross-examination involved one of Socrates’ 
fundamental doctrines — no one errs or is evil willingly or inten- 
* tionally — a doctrine that has already been considered in a previous 
chapter (s), Socrates tried to elicit from Meletus the admission 


(q) Of. ApoL 24 b. 

(r) Op, cit., Introduction to the Apology^ vol. ii., p. 104. 

(s) See supra, p. 105. 
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bhat if he had done, in fact, anything which had a deteriorating 
effect on the youth, he must have done so unintentionally ; for 
t was not likely that a man would deliberately corrupt fellow- 
jreatures with whom he had to live, since the effects of such cor- 
ruption would inevitably be detrimental to himself. 

Jowett, commenting on this argument, observes : 

‘‘ Truly characteristic of Socrates is another point in his answer, 
vhich may also be regarded as sophistical. He says that ' if he 
las corrupted the youth, he must have corrupted them involun- 
tarily.’ But if, as Socrates argues, all evil is involuntary, then all 
criminals ought to be admonished, and not punished. In these 
vords the Socratic doctrine of the involuntariness of evil is clearly 
ntended to be conveyed ” (/). 

Now this comment of Jowett misses the point, and it has been 
’ollowed too by other writers who appear to be able to discover 
lophistic reasoning where none exists. It is to be noted, in the 
irst place, that it was not the purpose here of Socrates to defend 
)r rely on the general principle — no man errs voluntarily — in all 
ts applications. His object was only to assert and maintain a 
^articular axiomatic proposition, which, serving as a premise in 
i syllogism, lent support to that principle ; this proposition was 
}hat no one in his ordinary senses would consciously and deli- 
berately inflict what he knew to be an evil on himself. Socrates 
iid not argue before the court that all evil was involuntary, or 
ihat all malefactors should receive only admonition and not 
bunishment. His argument was to this effect : No man con- 
iciously and deliberately does to himself what he knows to be an 
)vil. But to do evil to another with whom he associates neces- 
iarily implies (through reaction) the infliction of evil on himself. 
Therefore no man consciously and deliberately does to another 
vhat he knows to be evil. But if in fact he has done evil to 
mother, it must have been done unconsciously and involuntarily, 
}hat is, innocently. Now an evil act done innocently is not a 
criminal act, and is not punishable as such by a court of justice, 
)he only appropriate correction therefore being an intimation to 
}he doer of such an act that his conduct caused someone an 
njury. Having thus acquired some knowledge of the conse- 
juences of his act, he would either refrain from committing it 
igain or he would repeat it ; if he chose the latter alternative, he 
vould be doing so consciously and deliberately, and so would be 


(#) Op. cit,, p. 105. 
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violating the law, and rendering himself liable to the punishment 
prescribed by the law. 

It is to be noted that Socrates did not advance the argument 
with a view to inculcating an ethical or juridical theory. He was 
not standing there before his judges to do that ; he was defending 
himself against a capital charge, which was that he had done evil 
to those or to some of those who had associated with him. And 
the argument put forward by him was true and indisputable, both 
philosophically and juridically, for such a man as Socrates who 
lived and moved and had his being on a plane different from that 
of the ordinary mortals round about him, and who persistently 
and unfalteringly followed his uncompromising principle ; whilst 
others calculating profit and loss, so to speak, might be disposed 
to run the risk of suffering reciprocal evil at the hands of those 
whom they desired to wrong. So far as the dicasts were con- 
cerned, we may be pretty certain that this reasoning of Socrates 
possessed little validity ; they might even have regarded it as 
another instance of his alleged sophistry. 

This part of the cross-examination of Meletus was, then, despite 
its theoretical skill and theoretically devastating effect, prac- 
tically wasted, inasmuch as its purpose was altogether beyond the 
minds of those whom it was intended to influence. Besides, 
Socrates’ argument, assuming as it does that the will is co-exten- 
sive with the intellect or reason, might possibly have appeared 
to some of the judges a two-edged sword. Thus Socrates, for the 
purpose of his own defence against the allegation that he com- 
mitted wrongful acts, postulated the principle that no one con- 
sciously and deliberately committed a wrongful act ; and yet 
before the assembly of judges, who were not likely to appreciate 
the fine distinctions involved, he counter-charged Meletus with 
the voluntary and deliberate commission of wrongful acts. In 
other words, to the minds of many of the judges the attitude of 
Socrates would have appeared to involve a self-contradiction on 
his part, or at all events an inconsistency, in claiming in effect 
that what was sauce for the goose was not sauce for the gander. 

If this theoretical argument of his with its seeming self-contra- 
diction or inconsistency did not greatly impress the judges, the 
simpler, more direct, and more practical plan of calling upon the 
prosecution to produce evidence of his corruption of the youth 
was piuch more to the point. This was the kind of procedure 
that appealed to a popular court, and a practised advocate know- 
ing well the nature of those he addressed would have made much 
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more of it than Socrates did, and would have dwelt much more 
emphatically on the absence of such evidence. That is not to say 
that Socrates neglected the point. 

‘‘ If I am or have been corrupting the youth,” he declared, 
those of them who are now grown up and have become sensible 
that I gave them bad advice in the days of their youth should 
come forward as accusers, and take their revenge ; or if they do 
not like to come themselves, some of their relatives, fathers, 
brothers, or other kinsmen, should say what evil their families 
have suffered at my hands. Now is their time. Many of them 
I see in the court. There is Crito, who is of the same age and of 
the same deme with myself, and there is Critobulus his son, whom 
I also see. Then again there is Lysanias of Sphettus, who is the 
father of Aeschines — he is present ; and also there is Antiphon of 
Cephisus, who is the father of Epigenes ; and there are the 
brothers of several who have associated with me. There is 
Nicostratus the son of Theosdotides, and the brother of Theodotus 
(now Theodotus himself is dead, and therefore he, at any rate, will 
not seek to stop him) ; and there is Paralus the son of Demo- 
docus, who had a brother Theages ; and Adeimantus the son of 
Ariston, whose brother Plato is present ; and Aeantodorus, who 
is the brother of Apollodorus, whom I also see. I might mention 
a great many others, some of whom Meletus should have pro- 
duced as witnesses in the course of his speech [u) ; and let him 
still produce them, if he has forgotten — I will make way for him. 
And let him say, if he has any testimony of the sort which he can 
produce. Nay, Athenians, the very opposite is the truth. For 
all these are ready to witness on behalf of the corrupter, of the 
injurer of their kindred, as Meletus and Anytus call me ; not the 
corrupted youth only — there might have been a motive for that 
— but their uncorrupted elder relatives. Why should they too 
support me with their testimony ? Why, indeed, except for the 
sake of truth and justice, and because they know that I am 
speaking the truth, and that Meletus is a liar ” {x). 

We may add here that, according to the account given in 
Xenophon’s Apology, Socrates addressed Meletus to this effect : 

“ We know, I fancy, what such corrupting influences are ; and 
perhaps you will tell us if you know of any one who, under my 
influence, has been changed from a religious into an irreligious 


(u) 34 a : koX &Wovs noWohs iy^ flrreTv, S)V ripa ixPV^ [x^Kiara fjLtP iv rf 

iavrov K6y^ MeKiiToy fxdpTupa, 

(x) ApoL 33 d-34 b. 
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man ; who, from being sober-minded, has become violent ; from 
being a man of frugal habit has become a prodigal ; from being a 
moderate drinker has become a wine-bibber and a drunkard ; 
from being a lover of healthy honest toil has become effeminate, 
or under the thrall of some other wicked pleasure ’’ (y). 

It was a dexterous move combining the defensive and the 
offensive on the part of the accused to name a considerable 
number of persons present in court who had been his associates 
or pupils, to challenge the prosecution to call them as witnesses, 
and, the prosecution refusing to do so, to declare them as wit- 
nesses on his own behalf. The insinuating sarcasm, the apt dif- 
ferentiation between such young men as might have been cor- 
rupted and their uncorrupted relatives who would have no reason 
for holding back, and the triumphant conclusion as to his truth- 
fulness thus demonstrated by actual facts before the very eyes of 
the judges must have made a deep impression on the court. We 
have no doubt that many of the votes that were eventually cast 
in his favour were secured by this portion of his speech. One 
commentator speaking of this part of the defence observes that 
Socrates could not prove that no young man who had been asso- 
ciated with him had been corrupted ! It does not need any legal 
experience or knowledge of jurisprudence, but only a little com- 
monsense, to enable one to see that it was obviously and impera- 
tively the duty of the prosecution to produce definite evidence in 
support of their allegation, as well as to make their allegation 
clear and specific. If, as it seems from the words of Socrates, the 
prosecution did not bring forward any witnesses at all — not a single 
father to testify to the evil teaching received by his son from 
Socrates (yy), not a single person to mention the name of a young 
man perverted through contact with the accused — then this part 
of the indictment pointed clearly to a malicious and groundless 
prosecution. What is more, Socrates was extraordinarily generous 
in his reference to the lack of evidence : he need not have said a 
word about his preparedness to stand aside in order to give the 
accusers an opportunity of substantiating their charge by means 
of evidence, if they had any to offer at the eleventh hour ; he was 
entitled to condemn outright the conduct of the prosecution in 
making a charge that was as uncorroborated as it was vague, and 
to ask for an acquittal on this count of the indictment at least. 
And yet he offered to give them an opportunity to make good 


(y) Xen., ApoL 19-20. 

(yy) Apart from the statement of Anytus as prosecutor. 
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their contention if they could — a fine gesture ’’ that must have 
appealed to some of the judges as a spontaneous token of his 
truthfulness on that score. But there were stronger counter-' 
influences ; if no witness was actually produced in support of 
the prosecution, the hated names of Critias, Charmides, and 
Alcibiades were mentioned by the accusers and came to their 
rescue as persuasive witnesses. The old association of Socrates 
with these men had, indeed, an overwhelming influence on the 
minds of the judges ; so it appears from Aeschines’ observation 
in a public speech that the Athenians put Socrates to death 

because he was believed to have been the teacher of Critias 

That Critias, Charmides, and Alcibiades had at one time been 
in contact with the defendant he could not deny and did not 
attempt to do so, though of course he repudiated all responsibility 
for their misconduct. 

Such a repudiation seems to us simple and natural, needing 
nothing more to justify it ; and Socrates must have thought so 
himself, for, if we are to judge from the Apology, he dismissed in 
a very few words and with contempt the slanderous imputation 
that these unpatriotic men had been disciples of his (a). In the 
first place, he declared, as we have already seen, that he never 
professed to be a teacher and never in fact acted as one, so that he 
could not have had any pupils ; and all persons without distinc- 
tion might come to converse with him if they cared to do so (6). 
His occupation was, not the imparting of definite instruction, but 
a co-operative investigation of questions, the solutions of which he 
knew no more than his collocutors did ; he simply interrogated 
them, and whoever wished to answer might do so (c). Secondly, 
he protested against the sinister inference that had erroneously 
been drawn by his accusers : if any persons who thus came into 
contact with him turned out to be a bad man, he ought not to be 
blamed for that, any more than he should be praised if they turned 
out to be good men (d). 

Some critics have regarded this argument as fallacious, probably 
because (if we may say so) they have not grasped the point in 
Socrates’ contention. His express repudiation of responsibility 
must be considered along with his declaration, first, that he never 
professed (as the Sophists did) to give moral instruction at all ; 


( 2 ) c. Timarch. i. 173. 

(a) ApoL 33 a : ots 01 ifiohs fiadityrks «?i/ai. 

(h) Ibid, 
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secondly, that he did not pursue his mission in privacy ; thirdly, 
that he conversed openly and in public and that anybody could 
come and listen or take part in the conversation ; and lastly — 
and this is the most important point — that his talk and cross- 
examination, such as they were, were always the same for all 
listeners. These considerations appear to have been overlooked 
by Jowett, in his comment on the defence in regard to the lives 
of Socrates’ disciples. 

It is obviously not a sufficient answer,” he says, ‘‘ that 
Socrates had never professed to teach them anything, and is 
therefore not justly chargeable with their crimes. Yet the defence, 
when taken out of this ironical form, is doubtless sound : that his 
teaching had nothing to do with their evil lives. Here, then, the 
sophistry is rather in form than in substance, though we might 
desire that to such a serious charge Socrates had given a more 
serious answer ” (e). 

Had Jowett considered Socrates’ answer in its entirety (all too 
brief as it is), he would have seen that it was a sufficient reply and 
a serious one, too, even though it might not have satisfied his 
auditors. And no one who understands Socrates’ point of view 
would say that there was any sophistry in his answer, either in 
form or in substance : it might perhaps have seemed sophistic to 
some of his judges, — but then the old misrepresentation of 
Socrates as a Sophist and the prepossession of the judges against 
him constituted an evil spirit that dominated the trial. A fuller 
argument would certainly have been desirable, and Socrates could 
easily have presented it, if he did not in fact do so. Brief as it is, 
however, it possesses much cogency ; we can accept the view of a 
recent writer, who says : “ This argument is not rigidly conclu- 
sive ; but it is as strong as any a priori argument on such a point 
can be. And, what is more, it is immediately supplemented by 
ample a posteriori evidence to the same effect ” ( / ). The evidence 
here referred to is that of the various persons present in court who 
had been associates of Socrates, and who might have been called 
as witnesses to the nature of his conversation (gr). 

Xenophon deals with this part of Socrates’ defence more fully 
than with every other allegation, so that we may perhaps con- 
clude that the question of Socrates’ old association with Critias 
and Alcibiades played an important part in the case for the prose- 

(e) Op» cit.f Introduction to the Apology, vol. ii., p. 106. 

(/) T. de Laguna, “ Interpretation of the Apology,” in Philosophical Review 
(New York), vol. xviii. (1909), pp. 23 seq,, at p. 32. 

(g) See supra, p. 329. 
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cution, and in the counsels of the judges. Some such observations 
as those of Xenophon might certainly have been made by Socrates 
with great advantage to his defence. Xenophon, exculpating him 
from the charges of “ the accuser ” (h), dwells on the innate 
vicious disposition of Critias and Alcibiades, their coming to 
Socrates to acquire the wits of speech and statecraft merely for 
the purpose of defeating adversaries, their temperate life during 
the period of their connection with him, their departure from him 
and their subsequent misadventures, the hostility of Critias to 
Socrates, and, above all, the absurdity of holding Socrates respon- 
sible for their misdeeds. 

‘‘ For my part,” he says, ‘‘ in so far as these two wrought evil 
to the State, I have no intention of exonerating them ; but I will 
explain what this intimacy of theirs with Socrates really was. 
Never were two citizens like them seen at Athens. Ambition was 
their very life-blood. They were eager to get all power into their 
hands and to eclipse every rival in fame. Of Socrates they 
knew that he lived an entirely independent life on very little ; 
that he was severely self-disciplined in all his pleasures ; and that 
he was so formidable in argument that he could sway as he liked 
any disputant. Such being their views, and such the character 
of the pair, is it likely that they sought the society of Socrates in 
order to adopt his simple life ? Is it not rather because they 
thought, that by associating with him they would become adepts 
in the arts of speech and action ? (i) . . . Their conduct soon 
revealed their real purpose : no sooner did they think themselves 
to be superior to those they came in contact with than they sprang 
aside from Socrates and plunged into politics for which they had 
sought his society (A;). . . .As long as they were with Socrates 
even they were temperate (Z). . . . They were able by his sup- 
port to conquer their evil passions ; but having parted from him, 
Critias fled to Thessaly (m), where he consorted with men who 
preferred lawlessness to justice, whilst Alcibiades fared no 
better (w). . . . Such were their misadventures. Inflated with 
the pride of birth, exalted by their wealth, puffed up by power, 
giving way to temptation and corruption in their long absence 
from Socrates, what wonder that they became arrogant ! And 


(h) Reference has already been made to this ** accuser ” ; see supra, p. 270. 

(i) Mem. i. 2. 13-15. 

(k) i. 2. 16. 

(Z) i. 2. 18. 

(m) Cf. Xen., HeZZen. ii. 3.’36. 

(n) Mem. i. 2. 24. 
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for the oflfences of these two is the accuser to hold Socrates 
responsible ? And does he merit no praise at all for having ren- 
dered them self -controlled in their earlier days when they would 
naturally be most reckless and intractable ? (o) . . . Here would 
have been a fair test to apply to Socrates : Was he guilty of any 
base conduct himself ? If so let him be set down as a knave ; 
but if he constantly observed high moral principle how can he 
be reasonably held to blame for the evil which was not in 
him ? ” (p). 

Xenophon goes on to say that Socrates always disapproved of 
the evil doings of others, and that was why he eventually aroused 
the hostility of Critias {q). 

The brief protest of Socrates in Plato’s Apology, and the more 
elaborate exculpation of him set forth by Xenophon, are con- 
firmed by Aeschines of Sphettus, who was a follower of Socrates (r). 
In a recently discovered fragment of the latter’s dialogue Alci- 
biades, it is stated that Alcibiades was not in the proper sense of 
the term a pupil {fiadrjTi]^) of Socrates. And the same point is also 
insisted on by Isocrates (s). 

To the complaint that several of Socrates’ associates were anti- 
democratic, it was sufficient for Socrates to reply (as he did) that 
they belonged for the most part to the upper and richer classes (^). 
Hence they would naturally be in favour of the aristocratic 
party ; but such partisanship was not in itself a crime or in any 
way discreditable — much less can it be deemed an offence on the 
part of Socrates. Besides, there were among his companions 
most loyal democrats, such as Chaerephon who, as Socrates 
reminded the judges, was devoted to the people and shared in 
bheir exile {u). 

With regard to the charge that Socrates persuaded sons to dis- 
obey their parents and follow him rather than them in matters 
3f ‘‘ wisdom,” Socrates is represented in Xenophon’s Apology as 
replying thus : 

I admit it so far as education is concerned, for they are well 
iware that I have made that subject my study. So on questions 
)f health men have more confidence in their doctor than in their 


(o) i. 2. 25-26. 

(p) i. 2. 28. 

(q) i. 2. 29 aeq, 

(r) Of. Plato, Apol, 33 e ; Phaedo, 69 b. 

(a) Bvsiria, xi. 6. See Burnet, in Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethica, vol. xi., 
). 667. 

(t) Apol, 23 c. 

(u) 21 a. 
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parents ; and in the public assembly the Athenians, to be sure, 
pay regard to those whose arguments exhibit the soundest 
wisdom rather than to their own relatives. In your election of' 
generals, do you not choose, in preference to your fathers and 
brothers, and indeed your own selves, those whom you believe to 
be the wisest authorities on military affairs ? ” “ No doubt,” 

replied Meletus, “ because it is expedient and customary to do 
so.” “ Well then,” rejoined Socrates, “ does it not seem wonderful 
to you that in all ordinary concerns the best men should obtain, 
not only fair consideration, but an exclusive preference ; but in 
my case, simply because I am regarded by some as an adept in 
respect of the greatest human treasure — education — am for this 
reason to be prosecuted by you as worthy of death ?”(«). 

Thus Socrates admitted that there were people who followed 
his counsel in matters of education ; but he did not admit that 
he persuaded them to disregard the advice of their parents, nor 
did the prosecution prove that he did. 

As to the charge that Socrates held that the wise might imprison 
the more ignorant, just as the sane might keep in confinement the 
demented, Xenophon points out that it was a gross misinterpre- 
tation — ^we may add, a stupid distortion — and explains Socrates’ 
view as follows : 

“ Now what Socrates held was, that if you may confine another 
for his ignorance, you may yourself be justly confined by your 
superiors in knowledge. To discover the difference between mad- 
ness and ignorance was a problem to which he frequently applied 
himself. His opinion was that if a madman may, as a matter of 
expediency to himself and his friends, be kept in prison, then the 
man who is ignorant of what he ought to know deserves to sit at 
the feet of those who know, and be taught ” (y). Nor did Socrates 
encourage his companions to despise their kith and kin, who were 
not of practical use to them. On the contrary, “ he called upon 
his hearers to cultivate sound sense and to make themselves 
useful, so that he who would be esteemed by father, brother, or 
any one else should not merely rely on the close relationship and 
neglect him, but should strive to be useful to all those whose 
esteem he valued ” (2). Not only would such an answer as this 
have been sufficient to refute the allegation, but it was also 
impliedly disproved by Socrates’ unaccepted challenge to the 


(x) Xen., Apol. 20-21. 

(y) Xen., Mem. i. 2. 50. 

(z) L 2. 56. 
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prosecution to produce evidence, instead of vague assertions, of 
his having corrupted the youth. The particular charge about 
Anytus’s son was no doubt supported by the prosecution, for 
Anytus was himself there to bring it forward and to speak of his 
own knowledge. But the considerations stated above apply 
equally to this specific instance ; and to suggest to Anytus’s 
son that he was naturally fitted for a higher profession than 
that of leather-selling did not amount to setting him against his 
father. 

Hegel, commenting on such a reply, says that although it is 
just so far as it goes, it is not exhaustive, for the real point of the 
accusation is not answered, namely, “ the unjust intrusion 
morally of a third party into the absolute relation between 
parents and children ” (a). Waiving the doubtful applicability of 
the description “ absolute ” relation in view of the intervention 
of the law, we may say that Socrates did not on his own initiative 
thrust himself in between fathers and sons, as Hegel seems to 
imagine ; the sons came to him voluntarily, and they were not 
children of tender years (6). Of Anytus’s son Hegel says that 
Socrates’ statement that he was fit for something better than 
leather-dealing established a feeling of dissatisfaction in the young 
man’s mind ; this led to his disliking his father, which in turn 
became the reason of his ruin (c). Of such reasoning as this we 
may say that if we are to search for remote causes of such conse- 
quences, why should we cut short the chain of cause and effect 
there, and not say that the cause of the son’s ruin was the fact 
that he ever came into the world ? It is strange what ineptitude a 
philosopher can sometimes betray, especially when he leaves the 
sphere of his metaphysical speculation. 

Anyhow, to advise young men conscientiously and disin- 
terestedly as to the improvement of their education could not 
possibly in any case amount to a criminal offence under any 
civilised legal system, especially when the advice is given by a 
man of the noblest character who has given a great deal of 
thought to the subject. There is nothing offensive in urging 
young men to acquire greater wisdom than that which their 
fathers possessed, and in telling them that knowledge is a condi- 


(а) Op, cit,, vol. i., p. 437. 

(б) At Athens a son attained his majority at the age of eighteen (Aristot., 
Constituiwn of A,theiMf o. 42, iyypd<poyrot,th*tts Tohs dJiiidras dKrwKttidtKdllTT^ y^yoyoxi^s), 
and so was released from the pafria poteataa, 

(c) Ibid., p. 438. 
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tion precedent to acquiring personal worth and social and political 
usefulness. He certainly did not foster self-conceit and arrogance 
in them by making them believe they were already in possession 
of such knowledge — an a priori proposition that would have com- 
manded general assent. And if as a result of associating with 
Socrates young men conceived admiration and regard for him, 
and attached importance to his views, sometimes even esteeming 
them more than their own parents’ views, that could not be 
reckoned a discredit to Socrates. Indeed, there was no evidence 
whatever that Socrates sought in any way either to sap in the 
mind of the youth respect due to old age or to diminish the 
moral authority of the father of the family ; on the contrary, 
there was plenty of evidence to show Socrates’ pure and noble 
character, to which the commission of such acts was altogether 
foreign. 

On the charge of the ‘‘ accuser ” that Socrates depraved his 
associates by citing immoral passages from the poets and misin- 
terpreting others (for example, a certain line of Hesiod (d) ), 
Xenophon thus comments : 

Now while Socrates would fully admit that it is a benefit and 
a blessing to a man to be a worker, and that to be an idler is a 
nuisance and an evil, that work is a good and idleness an evil, in 
his eyes ‘ to work ’ and ‘ to be a worker ’ meant to be engaged 
on good work ; for gambling and any other occupation that is 
base and ruinous he stigmatised as idling. So from this point of 
view the quotation from Hesiod is unimpeachable — ‘ No work is a 
disgrace ; only idleness is a disgrace ’ ” (e). 

Thus, while Socrates interpreted the line to mean that it is not 
disgraceful to do honest work, his accuser twisted his words in 
such a way as to attribute to him the view that nobody need feel 
ashamed of anything he does. And in regard to the passage from 
Homer which was alleged to have been interpreted by Socrates 
as though the poet approved the ill-treatment of poor folk, 
Xenophon thus repudiates the gross misrepresentation : 

“ Now no such thing was ever said by Socrates ; indeed it would 
have amounted to a declaration that he ought to be beaten him- 
self. What he did say was that those who rendered no service 
either by word or deed, who were incapable in time of need of 
helping the army or the State or the people itself, however rich 


{d) Se« supra, p. 316. 

(e) Mem. i. 2. 67. Of. ui. 9. 9. 
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they might be, ought to be restrained, and especially if to inoapa 
city they added insolence ’’(/). 

He adds that Socrates was, indeed, the exact contrary of thii 
— of liberal disposition and a friend to the common people {g) 
And we may add, too, that if others misinterpreted verses that hac 
been cited and properly used by Socrates that was not his fault. 

Concerning the accusation that Socrates was hostile to demo 
cracy , he would have to admit that he sometimes used deprecator} 
expressions in reference to the tinkers and cobblers and trades 
men and hucksters who gathered in the Ecclesia, that he deemec 
government by the wisest and most competent men to be bettei 
than government by the ignorant and incompetent, and thai 
election by lot was not a sound institution, inasmuch as it did no1 
secure the best men for the public offices. But having admitted 
these things, he could justifiably plead that such criticism — ^fair 
reasonable, uttered without malice and in the public interest— 
was not criminal misconduct, that there were other critics (such 
as Aristophanes, for example) who had far more severely assailed 
democracy and democratic statesmen and with perfect impunity 
and that the very notion of democratic government implies the 
liberty to point out the failings of public administration or of this 
or that institution with a view to remedying them for the advan- 
tage of all, especially so if the criticism is directed with reason, 
with restraint, and in a friendly spirit. We may say that most oJ 
these minor allegations made against him were quite irrelevant ; 
and if they were brought against him at the trial — as undoubtedly 
they were — they served well the purpose of the prosecution before 
an assembly of five hundred citizen-judges, even though they could 
not amount in the eye of the law to a punishable offence. 

To the imputation that he abstained from public life Socrates 
addressed himself more elaborately, because his answer to that 
served also as an explanation of the mission to which he had 
dedicated his life. He said to his judges that some of them might 
think it strange that though he went about in private giving 
advice and interfering in other people’s affairs, yet he did not 
venture to come forward in their assembly and participate in the 
councils of the State. The reason was that he was forbidden to 
do so by the divine voice that manifested itself to him {h ) ; and 


(/) i. 2. 69. 

(g) i. 2. 60. 

(h) See ev^a^ p. 89. 
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he assured them that its warning was fully justified by his 
experience. 

“ For I am certain, 0 men of Athens, that if I had engaged in 
poUtics, I should have perished long ago, and done no good either 
to you or to myself. And do not be offended at my telling you the 
truth : for the truth is, that no man who opposes (i) you or any 
other multitude, honestly striving against the many lawless and 
unrighteous deeds which are done in a State, will save his life ; 
he who will fight for the right, if he would live even for a brief 
space, must have a private station and not a public one ’’ (i). 

He told them of two occurrences, which must have been known 
to many of them, showing that he would never consent to do 
wrong from fear of death, and that he would rather die than 
yield. Once, when he happened to be president at the trial of the 
generals after the battle of Arginusae, he was the only one who 
opposed the illegal proposal to try them collectively, notwith- 
standing the threats of impeachment and arrest and the clamours 
of all against him. Again, under the Thirty, fearing to do wrong 
more than to die he refused to carry out the illegal order given to 
him to arrest Leon the Salaminian, whom the tyrants wanted to 
put to death ; and for this disobedience he would indeed have 
suffered death had not the power of the Thirty soon afterwards 
come to an end. It was clear therefore that neither he nor any 
other man could have survived so long if he had taken part in 
public affairs, and had always been on what he considered to be 
the side of right as his paramount duty ; for throughout the 
whole of his life he had always been the same both in public and 
in private affairs, never yielding wrongly to any one (?). 

Thus the judges ought to have been convinced, by the manifest 
sincerity and straightforwardness as well as the intrepidity of his 
statement, that his holding aloof from politics was not a mere 
caprice on his part or a contemptuous refusal to mingle with the 
people in their public activities, but it was in accordance with the 
admonition of the god, and his duty to the god was supreme (m) ; 
and the divine admonition was really due to the fact that, his nature 
and ideas being what they were, he was quite unfitted for political 
pursuits in the existing circumstances. Hence to abstain from 
public life did not mean that he was disloyal to democracy, or that 


(i) 1 have substituted “ opposes ** for Jowett’s “ goes to war with.” 
(k) ApoL 31 e-32 a. 

{1) 32 a-'33 a. 

(m) 29 d, 30 a, b. 

2 2 
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he favoured an oligarchical tyranny, or that he perversely refused 
to perform any civic or political obligations that he was competent 
to fulfil. In any case he furnished ample proof of his unfaltering 
devotion to justice and righteousness as well as to the law of the 
State — and justice and righteousness and observance of the law 
were not incompatible with the safety of the democracy. 

The judges might have regarded with umbrage and impatience 
Socrates’ reference to the intervention of his private oracle, but 
they must surely have recognised two important points : first, 
such intervention was a special favour vouchsafed to him, it was 
not an offence on his part to be visited thus, and it was an occur- 
rence that he could not avoid ; secondly, his attributing his non- 
participation in public affairs to the warning of the divine voice 
was a legitimate defence, because it adequately accounted for his 
actions, and it showed that he could not have acted otherwise — 
at all events without forfeiting his life. Besides, there was no law 
that commanded a citizen to enter politics at the risk of his life, 
although the law did require a citizen to go to the field of battle at 
the risk of his life, — which Socrates himself did whenever he was 
commanded to do so (as, for example, at Potidaea, Amphipolis, 
and Delium {n ) ), and he then showed, too, conspicuous courage in 
the face of the enemy (o). 

Gomperz, commenting on Socrates’ abstention from public 
affairs, says : 

“ Surely, when this people had bowed beneath defeat and had 
been purified by suffering, it could not have been truly termed 
unmanageable material in the hands of a benevolent and wise 
artificer of States. It is difficult to think of these things without 
a feeling of profound regret. One of the noblest and most teach- 
able of peoples is abandoned by a group of its best men, who 
coldly turn their backs upon it and declare all efforts for its 
improvement to be so much lost labour ” (p). 

This is certainly one of the most infelicitous passages in this 
writer’s work. In the first place, it is a mere assumption to say 
that the Athenian people had at that time been purified by suffer- 
ing ; indeed, it is an erroneous statement, in view of Socrates’ own 
express opinion which must possess greater authority than that 
of any modern philosophical writer. Socrates did not hold aloof 
from politics merely because the Athenian people presented un- 


(n) 28 e. 

(o) See 8upraf p. 60. 

(p) Op, dC,, vol. ii., p. 116. 
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manageable material. He gave his reason not ironically but 
seriously and solemnly, it was sufficient to actuate him, and we 
are disposed to take his word on the point without hesitation. 
There is no need for us to contemplate these things with pro- 
found regret ; indeed, it is fatuous to suggest that we should 
express our regret now for what Socrates thought fit to do and 
felt bound not to do twenty-four centuries ago. He knew best 
how and where to bestow his services, conformably to his ap- 
pointed vocation, and he was well aware that to prove disloyal 
to it and embark on another career wopld have been a waste of 
his life and a loss to his fellow-citizens. His choice was justified by 
events : his spirit was bequeathed to posterity, and we can con- 
template the ever-living presence of a master of life instead of 
the name of a politician who, as a defender of the cause of the 
just (to use Plato’s simile), had fallen among wild beasts (5). 
Again, the Athenian people may or may not have been one of the 
most teachable of peoples ; but in their conspicuous docility (not 
to mention nobility) they managed to put to death the greatest 
and most unselfish teacher they ever had ! They were not aban- 
doned by their best men ; their best men tried to teach them in 
the way they thought best, and in the way they could do best ; 
nor did Socrates coldly turn his back on them, — on the contrary, 
he turned his face steadfastly towards them with ardent enthu- 
siasm and real love ; nor did he declare all efforts for their 
improvement to be so much lost labour, — ^indeed, he did not in 
the least slacken his efforts or swerve from his purpose to pro- 
mote their true interests until the poor neglected people put an 
end to his life. 

Socrates having explained to the court that he was debarred 
from a political life, went on to show that the work assigned to 
him was of another kind ; and in doing so he set forth an apologia 
pro vita sua,” which will ever remain a profoundly moving utter- 
ance through its candour, simplicity, and courage, its beauty, 
nobility, and exultation. He told his judges first of an inde- 
feasible obligation that had been imposed on him ; he was per- 
suaded that the god commanded him to fulfil the philosopher’s 
mission of examining himself and other men (r). He was — if he 
might use such a ludicrous metaphor — a sort of gadfly sent to 
the State by the god ; the State was like a great and noble horse, 
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but heavy and sluggish, and therefore needing to be stirred into 
life. 

“ I am that gadfly which God has attached to the State, and all 
day long and in aU places am always fastening upon you, arousing 
and persuading and reproaching you. You will not easily find 
another like me, and therefore I would advise you to spare me. 
I dare say that you may feel out of temper (like a person who is 
suddenly awakened from sleep), and you think that you might 
easily strike me dead as Anytus advises, and then you would 
sleep on for the remainder of your lives, unless God in his care 
of you sent you another gadfly. When I say that I am given to 
you by God, the proof of my mission is this ; — ^if I had been like 
other men, I should not have neglected all my own concerns or 
patiently seen the neglect of them during all these years, and 
have been doing yours, coming to you individually like a father or 
elder brother, exhorting you to regard virtue ; such conduct, I 
say, would be unlike human nature ” (s). 

He pointed out that he had never received any pay for his 
constant exhortation, as his poverty testified (<). 

Moreover, he asserted that he could not and would not discon- 
tinue the prosecution of this mission of his ; no human threat or 
promise would induce him to do so, and he disregarded all conse- 
quences. Were he offered his liberty on condition of abandoning 
his philosophical investigation, he would unhesitatingly refuse ; 
he would be prepared to lay down his life — ^indeed die many times 
over (u ) — ^rather than prove disloyal to his vocation {*). A man 
embarked on such a course of life should consider only whether he 
was doing right or wrong, good or evil, and ought not to reckon 
the chances of life and death ; and there would be no cause for 
shame, if his pursuit brought him to an untimely end (y). Despite 
his respect and love for his judges, he would obey the god rather 
than them (z). Certainly the fear of death would not deter him. 

“ For the fear of death is indeed the pretence of wisdom, and 
not real wisdom, being a pretence of knowing the imknown ; and 
no one knows whether death, which men in their fear apprehend 
to be the greatest evil, may not be the greatest good. Is not this 
ignorance of a disgraceful sort, the ignorance which is the conceit 


(8) 30 &-31 b. 

(t) 31 c. 

(u) 30 o. 

(x) 29 d. 

(V) 23 b. 

(z) 20 d. 
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that a man knows what he does not know ? And in this respect 
only I believe myself to differ from men in general, and may per- 
haps claim to be wiser than they are ; — that whereas I know but 
little of the world below, I do not suppose that I know : but I do 
know that injustice and disobedience to a better, whether god or 
man, is evil and dishonourable, and I will never fear or avoid a 
possible good rather than a certain evil ” (a). 

Accordingly he must persist in his search for wisdom, and in 
exhorting his fellow-creatures to strive to attain truth and wisdom. 
It was, to be sure, a unique experience for the dicasts to see a 
prisoner standing up to them like this, and with placid though 
resolute insistence and with perfect self-possession telling them 
that, if he were released, he would continue in the course of which 
they disapproved, and on account of which he was arraigned 
before them. 

“ . . . While I have life and strength,” he declared, I shall 
never cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhort- 
ing any one whom I meet and saying to him after my manner : 
You, my friend, a citizen of the great and mighty and wise city 
of Athens — are you not ashamed of heaping up the greatest 
amount of money and honour and reputation, and caring so little 
about wisdom and truth and the greatest improvement of the 
soul, which you never regard or heed at all ? And if the person 
with whom I am arguing, says : Yes, but I do care ; then I do 
not leave him or let him go at once ; but I proceed to interrogate 
and examine and cross-examine him, and if I think that he has 
no virtue in him, but only says that he has, I reproach him with 
undervaluing the greater, and overvaluing the less. And I shall 
repeat the same words to every one whom I meet, young and old, 
citizen and alien, but especially to the citizens, inasmuch as they 
are my brethren. Eor know that this is the command of God ; 
and I believe that no greater good has ever happened in the State 
than my service to the god. For I do nothing but go about per- 
suading you all, old and young alike, not to take thought for your 
persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to care about the 
greatest improvement of the soul. I tell you that virtue is not 
given by money, but that from virtue comes money and every 
other good of man, public as well as private. This is my teaching, 
and if this is the doctrine which corrupts the youth, I am a mis- 
chievous person ” (6). 


(o) 29 a-c. 

(6) 29 d-30 b. 
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Having thus explained the natui^e of his life, public as well as 
private, the principles that animated him throughout, his refusal 
to make base or unjust concessions to any one (c), he assured his 
judges that his work was carried on for their advantage ; so that 
if they assented to the demand of the prosecution and put him to 
death they would be injuring themselves more than him ; they 
would be wrongfully destroying one sent to them by the god, and 
they would not easily find another like him (d). Appealing to 
the judges to hear him and not interrupt he said : 

“ Nothing will injure me, not Meletus, nor yet Anytus — they 
cannot, for a bad man is not permitted to injure a better than 
himself. I do not deny that he may, perhaps, kill him, or drive 
him into exile, or deprive him of civil rights ; and he may 
imagine, and others may imagine, that he is doing him a great 
injury : but in that I do not agree with him ; for the evil of 
doing as Anytus is doing — of unjustly taking away another man’s 
life — is greater far. And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue 
for my own sake, as you may think, but for yours, that you may 
not sin against the god, or lightly reject his boon by condemning 
me ” (e). 

This part of Socrates’ speech, though it did not purport to be a 
reply to any specific allegation, was none the less a most impor- 
tant part of the defence : for it showed that throughout his career 
he never had a bad motive, crooked intention, or “ guilty know- 
ledge ” {mens rea) of any kind, so that his conduct could not have 
amounted at any time to a punishable offence. In this portion of 
his address Socrates reviewed the course of his life, and set it 
before the judges for their consideration. Plenty of evidence 
could have been produced to substantiate every word he said ; 
but there was no need to do so, — ^for any one who had had any 
experience of the Athenian courts and the speeches delivered 
there must have felt that every word of the accused philosopher 
rang true, that every word came from the very heart and soul of 
a man who was true to himself, to his calling, and to his country 
and fellow-countrymen. Unless the judges were hopelessly 
blinded by prejudice or obsessed by bigotry, they must have 
realised that corrupting the youth and the various relative offences 
ascribed to him were altogether incompatible with the even 
tenor of his life, and with his untiring inculcation of truth and 


(c) 33 a. 

(d) 30 6. 
(6) SOc-d. 
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virtue. They ought to have perceived that by the austere 
morality of his conduct, his doctrines, and his ideas, by his life- 
long devotion to the behest of the god, he did much — on the con^ 
trary — to stem the degeneration of morals and the corruption of 
religion, just as by his unceasing inquiry he did much to remove 
men’s pretence to wisdom and their illusions of false knowledge, 
and show the way to the acquisition of true knowledge and 
wisdom. 

Witnesses such as Xenophon could easily have corroborated 
the words of Socrates — if corroboration were thought to be 
necessary — by such testimony as the following : 

‘‘ To the State he was never the cause of any evil — neither 
disaster in war, nor faction, nor treason, nor any other mischief 
whatsoever. And also in private life. He never hurt a single 
person either by depriving him of good or involving him in ill, 
nor did he ever lie under suspicion of any such misdeeds. 
How, then, could he have been guilty of the charges alleged 
against him. For so far was he from disbelieving in the gods, 
as stated in the indictment, that he was conspicuous beyond all 
men for his devotion to the gods ; so far from corrupting the 
youth — a charge insisted on by the prosecutor — that he was 
notorious for the zeal with which he not only strove to stay 
his associates from evil desires, but also fostered in them a desire 
for that fairest and noblest of virtues without which States and 
families soon decay. Such being his conduct, was he not worthy 
of high honour from the State ?'’{/). 


( / ) Xen., Mem, i. 2. 63-64. 
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NATURE OF THE DEFENCE GENERALLY 

Non ego ventosae venor sufifragia plebis. 

(Horace.) 

(I do not hunt for the votes of the common people, which veer with 
every wind.) 

Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 

(Terence.) 

(Flattery gains friends, but truth enemies.) 

Knowing the sort of man Socrates was and the way in which 
he pursued his philosophical investigation, we are not surprised 
to find that he showed very little anxiety about his method of 
defence, and that he was unwilling to accept professional aid. 
We have already referred to the account of Xenophon (a) (given 
on the authoritj’' of Hermogenes, an intimate companion of 
Socrates) that the accused gave no attention to the case, that 
when he did try to give his thoughts to his defence he was opposed 
by the divine voice, and that in any case his whole life, which had 
been spent in distinguishing right from wrong, was the best pre- 
paration for it. Conscious of his high endeavour, wherein he 
received what he considered to be divine encouragement and 
guidance, knowing that he had always observed the law and ful- 
filled the military and other public duties with which he had 
been charged, believing that he had not done harm to his fellow- 
citizens or to his city, his mind was at rest in regard to the line 
of defence that he would adopt when confronted with the dicasts ; 
for he felt that after all his real defence was his whole life, and 
the nature of the life he had lived was known well enough to 
many of his countrymen who were to judge him. ^ 

Accordingly he also refused the speech of the experienced logo- 
grapher Lysias — a speech that had been specially composed for 
his use at the instance of friends, and no doubt was adapted to 
the peculiar requirements of an Athenian court of justice and to 
the susceptibilities of a large assembly of judges. The friends of 
the accused philosopher must have been well aware that his 

(a) Afem. iv. 8. 3 eeq. ; Xen., Apol, 2 aeg. (The passage in the latter is, as 
Dakyns puts it, vol. iii., pt. 1, p. 185 n., ** either an dbauchement or a rdchaufl^ 
o£ the lormer.) See stfpra, p. 262. 
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method of discussion — an instrument of consummate power for 
dispassionate philosophical inquiry — ^would not be appropriate 
for persuading the citizen-judges that he was innocent. But to, 
Socrates, then as always, the unadorned statement of truth was 
of far greater importance than all the rhetorical parade and pas- 
sionate appeals that were customary in legal proceedings ; it was 
not emotion but reason that was able to discern right and wrong 
— and to cause the feelings of judges to oust their reason was 
illegitimate, especially in a man who had all his life long bowed 
to the sovereignty of reason, and had urged everybody he came 
in contact with to do the same. Hence for him it was only the 
force of truth that must be the force of eloquence (6). 

It is not, of course, suggested that he had not thought before- 
hand of some of the points he desired to emphasise ; but it is 
very likely that he spoke without any notes whatever, and that 
the actual form and texture of the speech was unprepared. No 
doubt he observed such an injunction as that given by Jesus to 
his disciples (c) : ‘‘ But when they deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak.” A master of dialectic, and 
believing it to be the only procedure capable of arriving at truth 
and exposing the false, he would wish to convince his judges, and 
not merely captivate their minds and thereby '' snatch ” a verdict 
in his favour (d). He knew that the effective investigation of 
great human questions was necessarily associated with the 
inquirer’s life, that it was an index of life as well as a guide and 
spur of life ; he knew that the dialectic process required the 


(6) Plato, Apol. 17 b, d. 

(c) St. Matt. X. 19. 

(d) It is suggested by a modem German critic that the speech of Socrates as 
given, by Plato is not a defence at all, inasmuch as Socrates not only made no 
endeavour to obtain an acquittal by weakening the charge or advancing ref utative 
arguments, but even amplified the counts in the indictment, thus increasing the 
difficulties of his own case : for this is not the kind of procedure adopted by an 
accused. Sohanz, Apologia, p. 71 : “ Eines dxirfte unbestritten sein, dass das 
Ziel jeder Verteiffigung vor allem sein muss, die Anklage zu entkr&ften, um 
dadurch die Freisprechung zu erreichen. Steht die Sache des Angeklagten auf 
schwachen Fussen, so wird er wenigstens den Schein der Widerlegung zu erzeugen 
versuchen. Aber kein Angeklagter wird die Anklagepunkte noch erweitem 
Oder sie so ver&ndem, dass er sich die Verteidigung wesentlich erschwert. Und 
dooh ist beides in der Apologie geschehen.” But this view is untenable. In 
the first place, this writer looks at Socrates as though he were an ordincury prisoner 
in the dock; with the ordinary mind, motive, and intention of prisoners in 
general. He seems to have fcfiled to imderstand the attitude of Socrates ; his 
unwavering stand for truth, reason, and principle, and his aversion from all 
unconscionable persuasion of the judges irrespectively of the truth and his inner 
conviction. Secondly, the criticism is erroneous in regard to the facts ; it is 
shown above that the speech was a forcible defence, marked too by various 
forensic characteristics. 
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sympathetic co-operation of ardent and unprejudiced minds, that 
in order to capture truth and di^ern justice a long and arduous 
intellectual journey was needed, but that its accomplishment 
would be impossible in a court of law where his time would be 
strictly limited to an hour or two, and where the existing condi- 
tions were altogether unfavourable. For according to his way of 
thinking, in order to enable a man to apprehend truth and reality 
it was essential to ‘‘ convert ” him (e ) : to make him eschew the 
haphazard and erroneous ways of forming conclusions, and 
abandon his capricious mode of life ; and instead to induce him 
to take the exacting and austere path of dialectics together with 
the disciplined life it entailed, — ^for the dialectic of words and the 
dialectic of action were inseparable processes in a life of reason. 

Holding such a view, how could he in so short a time and in 
such circumstances open the eyes of his judges to truth ? The 
inveterate prejudice against him and the slanders and misrepre- 
sentations that were long current he could not hope to clear away 
in the brief and hurried proceedings before the five hundred 
dicasts ( / ) — for he was certain he would not procure an acquittal 
unless that preliminary task were successfully performed. Indeed, 
he told the judges that, convinced as he was that he never inten- 
tionally wronged any one, he could not hope to convince them 
also in the time at his disposal (g ) ; and he deplored the rule of 
Athenian practice which, unlike that of other States, required a 
trial on a capital charge to be completed in one day. As he 
realised, then, that an appropriate and adequate defence would 
need not only a considerable length of time, but also conditions 
different from those relating to a large, excitable, and tumultuous 
assembly of jurors — ^including those very tinkers and cobblers and 
tradesmen and hucksters for whose intellectual and moral capa- 
city he had no high regard and frankly admitted it — ^he could not 
think of presenting an elaborate defence which would refute 
systematically and in detail every allegation that had been made, 
and dispel every suspicion and hostile prepossession that had 
been aroused against him. Probably he expected from the first 
tksit his method of argument would not prove persuasive to the 
judges, and that this trial of his was therefore to be his last adven- 
ture in his argumentative encounters with his fellow-citizens ; and 
so he may have adopted his line of deface accordingly, of which 


(e) €f. FoiaiU4e, ciU, voi. ii., p. 413. 
</) Of. ApoZ. 19 a. 

(g) 87 a, b. 
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the predominant note was to be the defence of the ‘‘ philosophic ” 
life. It may well be, too, that his speech was addressed not so 
much to the uncongenial miscellaneous assembly before him, as' 
to an ideal audience of elect souls : for the Apology certainly has 
the appearance of being partly a vindication of his own course of 
life, and partly — indeed primarily — a vindication of the pursuit 
of philosophy addressed to the small and noble band of philo- 
sophers ’’ — those initiated lovers and seekers of wisdom and 
virtue — and an appeal to them to be stout of heart and steadfast 
of mind in their lofty vocation. 

And yet the speech, as we know it in Plato’s Apology, reveals 
much skill in the arrangement and structure of its several parts, 
notwithstanding its seeming simplicity and artlessness, and its 
extempore delivery. If we may regard it as being divisible into 
three sections, we find that the middle section containing Socrates’ 
rebuttal of the actual charge is flanked by apparently unneces- 
sary but really essential reinforcements in the van and in the rear 
(so to speak) — the first section comprising a reply to the old 
accusers,” and the last being an exposition of his mode of life 
which brings out its intrinsic incompatibility with the old accusa- 
tions on the one hand and the allegations of the prosecution on 
the other. The preponderance of the forces in the van and in the 
rear over those in the centre shows the solicitude and the aim of 
the strategist, namely, to combat the old charges of the adversary 
much more vigorously than the latest assault, which appeared to 
be only an outgrowth of those charges. Looked at in this way, 
the address certainly possessed forensic effectiveness, and was on 
the whole in accordance with the best oratorical procedure ; thus, 
as has been suggested, it resembles to some extent Demosthenes’ 
great oration on the Crown. 

From another point of view we may say that the speech has the 
framework and sequence of a tragic drama in three acts (h ) — a 
unified movement from cause to effect, its tone changing naturally 
with the development of the action (TreptTreVeta in the Aristotelian 
terminology) and the varying participation of the dramatis 
personce. The first act comprises the whole defence as we have 
so far considered it ; it depicts the protagonist’s conflict — 
originating in his will (which was deemed to depend partly on a 
higher will) — ^with the force set against him, and the testing of 
the effects of his efforts (that is, the decision of the judges) ; it 


(i^) Of. Riddell, op, cU,, p. xvii. 
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is thus the " tying of the knot ’’ (the Spirit, as Aristotle calls it). 
The second act represents a temporary suspense of judgment, the 
antithesis between the proposed fate and the counter-proposal (i) 
of the protagonist, followed by the frustration of his purpose, thus 
constituting the denouement (catastrophe ) ; it is the “ untying 
of the knot " (the \v<ris of Aristotle). It contains also episodes or 
subsidiary actions, such as the intervention of the protagonist’s 
supporters. The third act portrays the final reconciliation (k ) ; 
the protagonist recognises, if we may so put it, the predominance 
of the evil spirit (the condemning judges) in its conflict with his 
protective genius (the acquitting judges), which is a subsidiary 
clash of forces intensifying the whole action and adding to its 
significance ; but he is certain that this triumph is only an 
apparent one, or at least is merely a temporary one. “ The tone 
of apologetic argument in the first act is succeeded by dignified 
irony in the second, and this again in the third by a strain of lofty 
prophecy ” (1). 

The next question that arises is whether the speech of Socrates 
was an adequate defence. It must at once be admitted that such 
as it is the Apok>gy is a profoundly impressive speech manifesting 
sublime pathos, buoyant optimism, and saintly reconciliation ; 
it is a magnificent spiritual triumph, and in it the speaker rises 
aloft to a height that is too exalted for the common clay of his 
hearers to realise. We are not here concerned, however, with the 
greatness and beauty of the speech as literature, but rather with 
the question whether it was at the trial an adequate defence ; 
that is to say, whether its power was directed along the proper 
channels and against the real obstacles with which the accused 
was confronted, and whether it adopted the appropriate protec- 
tive measures to achieve its object, namely, to secure the defen- 
dant’s acquittal at the hands of those very judges before whom 
he pleaded. 

From this point of view, and from the point of view of the 
dicasts called upon to adjudicate on the charges as specified in 
the indictment, it was not perhaps the best kind of tactics to have 
put the answer thereto in the middle of the speech : for this was 
its least conspicuous section, and was probably also the part to 
which the attention of the judges was directed less carefully than 
it was to the last section of the defence ; it was also presented to 


(i) See chap, xviii., in init. 
{k) See infra, chap, xviii., in fin. 
(1) Riddell, Ond. 
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the court with seemingly less earnestness and even with com- 
parative unconcern on the part of the speaker. It was certainly 
necessary to show the relation of the actual indictment to the old 
accusations, and to emphasise the fact that in spite of certain 
appearances it was entirely erroneous and unjust to have iden- 
tified him with the natural philosophers and their ostensible 
unbelief on the one hand, and with the Sophists and their repre- 
hensible teaching on the other. If, however, Socrates confined 
himself to pointing out only the superficial differences between 
himself and the professional teachers as mentioned in the Apology 
(for example, as to teaching in private and remuneration), and 
did not enforce upon his hearers the more fundamental distinc- 
tions, then this portion of his argument must have seemed to 
many far less cogent than he could have made it. For the most 
important point by far that he ought clearly to have established 
was that he never professed to teach and never attempted to 
teach any one how to make the worse cause appear the better. He 
did not dwell on this sufficiently, and did not lay stress on the 
fact that notwithstanding certain external resemblances, there 
was a profound dissimilarity between his aim, method, and ideas 
and those of the Sophists. It may be that he believed the court 
to be incapable of grasping such a distinction, as it had certainly 
not been grasped by his fellow-citizens before, and that therefore 
he simply made a very brief and general disclaimer, and, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, passed on. He could not have concluded 
that an attempt to draw the real distinction would have been 
regarded by the simple-minded and prejudiced dicasts as quib- 
bling sophistry, which would all the more alienate their sym- 
pathies, — ^for he thought fit to subject Meletus to a cross-examina- 
tion that contained subtleties which were much more liable to 
misinterpretation and objection. But if he really omitted to lay 
stress on the vital difference referred to, then the time occupied 
and the pains taken to connect Meletus’ indictment with the 
charges of the ‘‘ old accusers ” were disproportionate to the effort 
made to disprove the actual allegations of the prosecution ; so 
that the persuasive effect produced was no doubt much less than 
the speaker had calculated upon. 

Again, the last part of the speech consisting of a justification of 
his mode of life — ^thus representing in a sense evidence of good 
character — also overweighted the vital middle portion, and so 
tended to distract all the more the judges’ attention therefrom ; 
and their attention once having been drawn away they would 
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tend to believe (conformably to their preconceptions) that the 
speaker was endeavouring to obscure the real issue, especially so 
as he appeared to assume a tone of lofty pride, superiority, and 
defiance. But ancient forensic oratory was full of irrelevant 
digressions — ^though the Greek logographer offended less in this 
respect than the Roman patronus (m) — and judges were much less 
disturbed by them (probably regarding them as “ deverticula 
amoena ”) than a modern judge would be with his trained logical 
mind, alert intervention, and insistence on getting the actual 
facts of the case. Hence the arguments of Socrates in the first 
and third sections of his speech may not have been considered by 
the judges objectionably irrelevant. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the result of the trial 
would have been different had Socrates utilised the speech that 
Lysias was said to have offered him : Grote expressed the view — 
though he knew nothing of the nature and contents of Lysias’ 
speech — that had Socrates pronounced it, he would certainly have 
been acquitted (n). There is no record of the text of this speech, 
so that it is impossible to compare it with the Apology. But other 
speeches of Lysias have been handed down to us, and we may 
more or less judge from these. Thus a recent writer (o) brings 
forward the Fro Invalido of Lysias as a speech that is similar in 
some ways to the Apology. It was delivered at a BoKifiaaCa 
(inquiry into qualifications) before the Boule by a certain lame 
shopkeeper, a noted character in the city, who had been charged 
with spreading evil influences among those who came to his shop. 
He began his address by telling the senators that the accusation 
was wrongful, and that he was the victim of spite, that the mode 
of his life deserved praise rather than censure, and that, cripple 
and sufferer as he was, he was a better citizen than the accuser (p). 
Similar contentions were advanced by Socrates, but in a more 
delicate and insinuating manner and much less obtrusively. He 
then proclaimed that the man who harboured malice against those 
whom others pitied would abstain from no wicked act. This is 
inconsequent reasoning, such as Socrates did not employ. He had 
a sharp tongue, and was accused of being licentious and violent ; 
but in reply he offered only general reflections and said nothing 
to disprove the charge, his conclusion being that his accuser was 


(m) Cf. R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators^ 2 vols. (London, 1893), pp. ev.-evi. 

(n) Hiatory of Greece, vol. vii., p. 160. 

(o) Bonner, loc. oit., p. 175. 

(p) Lysias, Pro Invdido, xadv. 1-2. 
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joking (g) (which recalls a like observation of Socrates in regard 
to Meletus). His attempt to show that his riding on horseback 
was consistent with his being crippled was entirely tincon- 
vincing (r). It was alleged that many evil-minded men gathered 
at his house, men who had wasted their own property and sought 
to hurt those who desired to preserve their possessions : to which 
his reply was merely that such an accusation might equally well 
be preferred against all tradesmen who were visited by their 
customers, and to cast aspersions on the customers amounted to 
a condemnation of Athenians in general, because every Athenian 
frequented some shop or other (s). He l^egged the senators not 
to take away the grant that had been bestowed on him (t) : 
whereas he was accused of having obtained it by false pretences, 
which he did not attempt to disprove. Socrates with all his 
ironical or contemptuous silence did not shirk any issue in this 
way. The accused shopkeeper relied, for evidence, only on the 
knowledge of the senators, regarding his trade, his profits, and the 
nature of his life ; without submitting proof he made statements 
also of various alleged facts which could hardly have been within 
the knowledge of the judges (u). Socrates appealed to the know- 
ledge of his judges for certain admittedly notorious things, but 
for various other facts he expressly mentioned corroborative 
evidence ; he presented a detailed picture of the course of his life, 
and, what is more, cross-examined the accuser in order to show 
the unreliability of his statements, skiHully overcame once or 
twice his reluctance to answer, and eventually caused him to 
contradict himself by gradually leading him from simple to more 
difficult questions. The shopkeeper reminded his hearers that he 
had shared their perils under the Thirty {x ) ; Socrates also 
reminded his judges of his public service, his opposition to the 
lawlessness of the Thirty, and so on. The shbpkeeper concluded 
hy begging his audience to continue to entertain the same regard 
for him as they had hitherto had, and to give him their verdict 
as they all recognised his just claim ; if they did that, he would 
be grateful, and the accuser would receive a lesson not to plot 
again against the infirm, but^try to get the better of men as strong 
as himself (y). Despite his request, he had not really shown the 

iq) Ibid. 15-18. 

(r) Ibid. JO-12. 

(s) Ibid. 19-20. 

{t) Ibid. 7. 

(w) Ibid, 6, 14. 

(x) Ibid, 26. 

(2/) Ibid, 36-27. 
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senate by cogent argument or evidence that he was really worthy 
of retaining their esteem ; he assumed his just claims, and did 
not satisfactorily establish them ; and the expression of his 
gratitude furnished no real support to his case. He asked whether 
any man brought by him to trial ever lost property through 
him (z) ; but this was not a relevant ground for substantiating 
his appeal. Indeed, the whole case is presented with far less skill, 
relevance, and cogency than the defence of Socrates as recorded 
in the Apology, 

Moreover, the instances of cross-examination that we find in 
the speeches of Lysias are not at all as searching, impressive, and 
refutative as the short dramatic cross-examination of Meletus. 
Here is, for example, the cross-examination of Eratosthenes (a) : 
“ Did you carry off Polemarchus or not ? “I executed through 
fear the orders that the magistrates gave me.” Were you of the 
Council when our affair was examined ? ” “I was.” Did you 
concur with those who proposed to put us to death, or were you 
of a contrary opinion ? ” ‘‘I was of a contrary opinion.” Did 
you advise that we should die ? ” “I advised that you should 
die.” “ Believing that we deserved death, or that we should 
have suffered unjustly.” “ Believing that you should have 
suffered unjustly.” 

And this is the cross-examination of the corn-dealers (6) : 

Are you a domiciled alien ? ” ‘‘I am.” “ Established at 

Athens, do you intend to obey her laws or to follow your own 
will ? ” ''I intend to obey her laws.” Do you agree that you 
deserve death if you have transgressed the laws in matters for 
which the penalty of death is prescribed ? ” ‘'I should deserve 
it, undoubtedly.” “ Do you deny that you purchased more than 
fifty measures of wheat contrary to the prohibition of the law ? ” 
‘‘ I purchased on the order of the magistrates.” 

Cross-examination of this kind, flat, mechanical, and pointless, 
is not to be compared with that conducted by Socrates. Our con- 
clusion is, then, that the speech of Socrates, apart from its pro- 
found and universal significance, beauty of language, and exalted 
tone, was an abler address and a more forcible defence than any 
speech that Lysias could have prepared for him. But, of course, 
it does not follow that the dicasts (who were influenced more 
readily by conciliatory prevarication and abject petitions than by 


(z) Ibid. 24. 

(а) Lysias, c. Eratosth, xii. 25-26. 

(б) Lysias, c. FrumerU, 3cs;ii. 5. 
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intrepid frankness and independence on the part of a suitor) would 
have been of the same opinion — and there the comparison must 
end. We may, however, say this, that if a speech for the defence 
such as that contained in the Apology, which is manifestly 
marked throughout by truth and sincerity, did not convince the 
judges that the accused was a just, righteous, and God-fearing 
man, then it was simply a case of throwing pearls before swine. 

Not only does the Apology possess great persuasive force as an 
oratorical effort, but it is also characterised by various distinc- 
tively forensic features, which do not always appear in the 
speeches of the exj^erienced logographers, and which testify to 
considerable skill in advocacy. The defence proper (c) (that is, 
excluding the shorter speech in mitigation of punishment (d), 
and the last words of prophetic rebuke to the condemning judges (e) 
and exhortation to the acquitting judges (/) ) opens with a cus- 
tomary exordium, which is a request to be allowed to plead in his 
own way, and is striking if not conciliatory ; it proceeds to the 
statement of the charges against him (g ) ; then to the refutation, 
first of the old accusations (h) and afterwards of Meletus’s allega- 
tions (i) ; next there is a digression setting forth an ‘‘ apologia 
pro vita sua ” (k) ; and this is followed by a usual but unimpas- 
sioned peroration (?) justifying his method of address and protest- 
ing against the disgracefully cringing methods adopted by defen- 
dants and their appeals '‘ad misericordiam.” Not only is the 
general structure of the speech in accordance with the best pre- 
cedents of the rhetorical art, but we find in it also the accepted 
“ topics ” (roTTot) of the orators and the logographers (the “ loci 
communes,” or " loci argumentorum ” of Cicero and Quintilian) ; 
and the use to some extent of technical terms, though Socrates (or 
Plato) not being conversant with the practice of law could not be 
expected to adhere strictly to the legal terminology, — so that we 
find besides the word ypaept] (the general word for public action or 
prosecution) (m), the words lyKXrjfia (the plaintiff^s declaration, 
information) {n), avT<f)f.io(ria (oath, or statement on oath in the 


( 0 .) Apol 17 a-36 d. 

{d) 35 e-38 c. 

(e) 38 c-39 e. 

(/) 39e-42a. 
ig) 18ar-19a. 

{h) 19a-24b. 

{i) 24 b-28 a. 

{k) 28 ar-34 b. 

(l) 34 b-35 d. 

(m) ApoL 26 b, 26 e, 27 e, 28 a. 

(n) 24 c. 
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preliminary hearing) (o), and ivnypa<f>ri (statement of the 
plaint) {p)y used indiscriminately for Meletus’s indictment. But 
Socrates declared to the judges that he would make use of words 
and expressions that happened to occur to him, and that they 
mustnotexpect the terms and phrases of rhetoricians or lawyers (g). 
To say that it was his first appearance in a court of justice and 
that therefore he was a stranger to the language of the place, to 
beg the indulgence of the judges (r), to read out the indictment («) 
(as is done frequently in the speeches of the professional orators (^), 
and to request an attentive hearing (u), are proper in the method 
of a pleader in court. 

In addressing his judges (x), however, as avbp^s "AffrjvaloL 
(Athenians), or uj avbpe^ (gentlemen) instead of 2> avbpes biKaarai (y) 
(gentlemen of the jury), he departed from the customary mode 
of address, though it was not the invariable one : thus Andocides, 
Aeschines, and Deinarchus used the appellation o) A 6 Y}vaL 0 L ; and 
not infrequently Isocrates avoided the vocative altogether. But 
in one case Socrates made a striking discrimination in his form of 
address : he deliberately addressed the acquitting judges as 
Z> avbp€s hiKaGrrai', adding that in calhng them ‘‘ judges ’’ he gave 
them their right name {vp^as yap BiKacrras koAwv 6pdm av 
KaKoL 7 ]v) (z) ; whilst the condemning judges he continued to 
address as before, and on one occasion also as S KaTa\l/r](f>Laafi€voL 
fiov (0 ye who have condemned me) (a). It has been suggested 
that Socrates purposely refrained from calhng the dicasts by 
their proper name, as they did not deserve the designation of 
‘‘ judges ” on account of their prejudice against him. But this 
view is untenable, since he could not have believed that they were 
all equally prejudiced against him, and he could not have fore- 
seen which of them would, according to his conception of judging 
aright, prove themselves worthy of their name. 

To flatter the jury is a device to which pleaders in modern times 
frequently resort, and in ancient times it was resorted to still 


(o) 19 b, 24 b. 

(p) 27 c. 
iq) 17 c. 

(r) 17e-18a. 

(8) 19 b, 24 b. 

(0 Of. JDemosth., c. Stephan, i, 46, p. 1116 ; Antiphon, i. {In novercam), 2 : 
vi. (Super Chor.), 16. 

(u) Apol. 17 d, 18 a, 20 e, 21 a, 27 b, 30 c. 

(oj) Cf. Bonner, Zoc. cU. 

(y) In one or two cases, for example, 18 a, 36 c, he seems to use the term 
BiKoaral (judges, or jury), but does not really do so. 

( 2 ) 40 a. Also used at 40 e, 41 0 . 

(a) 39 o. 
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more frequently. Socrates’ speech contains an excellent example, 
which is, however, very far indeed from the unashamed specimens 
of flattery and dissimulation found in the productions of contem- 
porary logographers. When Meletus attributed to Socrates un- 
belief in the divinity of the sun and moon, saying that he held 
the sun to be a stone and the moon earth, Socrates asked him 
whether he thought he was accusing Anaxagoras, and whether he 
considered the jury to be so illiterate as not to know that those 
doctrines were found in the books of that philosopher (6). A 
promise to tell the truth and the whole truth obviously appertains 
to legal pleading, and on more than one occasion Socrates declared 
that he would tell or that he was telling the court nothing but 
the truth : for example, at the very beginning of his speech he 
denied that he was eloquent (as much as to say ‘‘ I am no orator as 
Brutus is ”), unless speaking the truth was eloquence (c) ; later 
on he said he was not joking, but only speaking perfect truth {d) ; 
and afterwards he remarked : ‘‘ This, O men of Athens, is the 
truth and the whole truth ; I have concealed nothing, I have 
dissembled nothing ” (e). Not only did he assure the jury he was 
telling the truth, but he also told them that his adversary was 
lying — in the manner approved by all litigants and their advo- 
cates : How you, 0 Athenians, have been affected by my 

accusers I cannot tell ; but I know that they almost made me 
forget who 1 was — so persuasively did they speak ; and yet they 
have hardly uttered a word of truth. But of the many falsehoods 
told by them, there was one which quite amazed me . . .”(/). 
Socrates stated this with perfect composure and with the light of 
reason on his countenance ; whilst the modern practitioner would 
turn to the jury and “restraining his emotion with difficulty” 
would, in melodramatic fashion, point the “ Anger of scorn ” at 
his opponent and proclaim aloud that he was a ‘‘ liar.” Like a 
skilful advocate who wishes to neutralise the effect produced by 
his opponent’s emotional appeal to the jury, Socrates asked his 
judges to be influenced only by reason, and said it would have been 
wrong on his part to use persuasion and entreaty in order to 
countervail the force of reason (gr). He also reminded the jurors 
of the oath they had taken (A), and asked them to bear it in mind 


(6) ApoL, 26 d. 

(c) 17 b. 
id) 20 d. 

(e) 24 a. 

( f ) 17 a ; cf. 17 b, 18 b, 19 d, 26 e. 


35 c. 


(h) Ibid. 
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and conformably thereto to judge in accordance with the law and 
not under the impulse of the moment. In order to emphasise the 
credibility of his witness (uncalled), Chaerephon, he spoke of his 
attachment to the democratic party to which the judges belonged, 
of his exile with them during the late Tyranny and his return 
with them (i). He referred to his military service to the State (k) ; 
but he did so, not like a modern pleader who puts it forward as an 
extenuating circumstance for the vile conduct of his client and 
asks for a favourable verdict or preferential ” treatment, but 
for the purpose of showing that his loyalty to his mission enjoined 
upon him by divine ordinance must certainly be as steadfast as 
was his obedience to the generals who had assigned his duties to 
him on the field of battle. Nevertheless, the unobtrusive reference 
to Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium was bound to commend 
him more or less to the consideration of the judges, and impliedly 
show them that he never shirked his duty. Of the questions put 
by Socrates {1) in accordance with the existing law and practice 
and of his searching cross-examination of the prosecutor we have 
already spoken ; it will be noted that on one occasion he appealed 
to the law (m), like an experienced lawyer, in support of his right 
not merely to interrogate the accuser, but also to compel him to 
answer when he was disinclined to do so (through fear of the 
negative arm of that formidable Socratic elenchus). In our own 
courts we hear every day counsel calling upon a witness to ‘‘ tell 
the jury ” this or that ; Socrates similarly said to Meletus : 

Come now, tell the judges (or these gentlemen) ...” {n). To 
abuse an opponent is a perennial practice of advocacy, and Socrates 
at times could not refrain from adopting it ; but he did so in the 
mildest form, perhaps with a gentle ironical smile, and certainly 
not with any histrionic gesture or violent outburst ; besides, he 
proceeded to prove the truth of what he said. “ He says that I 
am a doer of evil, and corrupt the youth ; but I say, O men of 
Athens, that Meletus is a doer of evil, in that he pretends to be in 
earnest when he is only in jest, and is so eager to bring men to 
trial from a pretended zeal and interest about matters in which 
he really never had the smallest interest. And the truth of this 
I will endeavour to prove to you ” (o). 


(i) 20 e-21 a. 
{k) 28 e. 

(1) 24 c aeq, 
{m) 25 d. 

(n) 24 d. 

(o) 24 c. 
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A conspicuous example of Socrates’ observance of forensic 
procedure is his reference to evidence and the use he makes of it. 
The Apology does not show the introduction of such evidence 
with all the formal explicitness observed, say, in the orations of 
Demosthenes or Lysias. (This has been pointed out by one or 
two writers (p ) .) In the extant legal speeches of the Attic 
orators, we usually find a formula of citation addressed to a 
witness, together with the parenthetic insertion of the word 
'' deposition ” to indicate the point at which his testimony was 
introduced, just as at other times the recital of a legislative enact- 
ment is indicated by the insertion of the word ‘‘ law ” ; but it is 
to be noted that this formula of citation is not always found in 
these speeches (q). Now neither Socrates nor Plato was a legal 
orator, and Plato was not concerned about including in his 
account of the trial every formality in its strictly legal style ; it 
was clearly his main object to give a living portrait of his master 
in his last conflict, without departing from its substantial truth. 
Nevertheless, the requirements of the law of evidence have by no 
means been passed over in the Apology^ though it is not a ver- 
batim report. Thus Socrates on one occasion announced his 
intention of calling a witness on his behalf, namely, Chaere- 
phon’s brother, who was present in court (r). It is true that 
nothing further is heard of this witness, but it is inconceivable 
that Socrates merely declared an intention without meaning to 
give effect to it, or that he carelessly omitted to call the witness 
who was at hand ready to give evidence. Similarly, when 
Socrates called upon Meletus to produce witnesses to prove the 
alleged corruption of the youth, and named various persons pre- 
sent in court who had been his companions or were their relatives, 
he knew very well that all these witnesses would confirm the truth 
of his own statements and disprove the allegation of the prosecu- 
tion (5). No formal provision is made in the Apology for calling 
up these witnesses ; it is plain that the prosecution did not call 
them, but it is also unimaginable, for several reasons, that 
Socrates neglected to make use of such powerful support : in the 
first place, he vigorously emphasised the probative cogency of 

(p) For example, Schanz, op, cit., p. 76 : “ Weder eiri Aufrufen der Zetigen 
mit den gewohnlichen Formeln, noch eine ausdriickliche Anknupfung an die 
gehorten Zeugenaussagen ist vorhanden.” Gomperz, op. cU.^ vol. ii., p. 100. 

(q) Cf. F. Blass, Die AUische Beredsamkeit (Leipzig, 1868-80), vol. iii., pt. i. 
p. 132. 

(r) Apol. 21 a : /cal v4pi 6 hpXv a^rou obioaX fiaprvpiiffUf iKeivot 

T€TeAeiJTJ7#c6»'. 

(8) 33 d-34 a. 
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this testimony ; secondly, he knew quite well that it would 
influence the minds of the judges and so help his defence ; thirdly, 
he could very easily have availed himself of it, for there the wit- 
nesses were before him ; fourthly, he knew that a defendant, who 
issued a challenge to the prosecution to produce witnesses present 
in court who were claimed by him to be in his favour and then 
omitted to call them himself, would obviously be courting disaster. 
Gomperz, explaining the omission in the Apology in regard to the 
production of this evidence, says : ‘‘ Plato has made use of this 
artifice, for stylistic or personal Reasons, in order to avoid men- 
tioning such evidence for the defence as actually was given in the 
course of the trial ” (^). It is, however, very doubtful whether 
the exigencies of literary style were responsible for this suppres- 
sion — ^inclusion was not incompatible with the magnificent style 
of Demosthenes — and it is difficult to see what personal reasons 
could have intervened : for one thing, mention in greater detail of 
such evidence would certainly have increased the credibility of 
the account — a matter about which Plato must assuredly have 
been solicitous. The reason, in our opinion, is, as we have already 
suggested, that Plato was not and did not purport to be a ver- 
batim reporter, especially as he wrote several years after the event ; 
his aim was to present a true portrait, without painting every 
minute detail. Plato was a philosopher and an artist with great 
dramatic instinct, and we cannot reasonably expect that an account 
from him would be the same as an account written by a legal 
historian. 

Moreover, apart from this instance there are other references to 
evidence, though they seem to have been made in a more casual 
manner than the foregoing ; for example, having told the dicasts 
of his opposition to the proposed illegal action arising out of the 
Arginusae incident, and of his resistance to the illegal order of the 
Thirty, Socrates added that the court could have many witnesses 
to prove these facts [u ) ; but there is no indication that any of 
these were actually produced. There is a suggestion in Xeno- 
phon’s Apology that might perhaps be taken as an indication of 
the fact that various witnesses did come forward. After giving 
an account of the cross-examination of Meletus, the writer says ; 

Much more than this, as is well known, was urged, both by 
Socrates himself and by his friends who advocated his cause. 
But it has not been my object to relate everything that occurred 


(t) Op. cU., vol. ii., p. 101. 

(u) Apol, 32 e : nal ro^wv t^frovrat voWol fjidprvpfs* 
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in connection with his trial ’’ (x). It is not certain, however, 
whether this passage warrants the conclusion suggested ; for the 
reference to Socrates’ friends advocating his cause may mean 
those who vindicated his memory after the trial, or even defended 
him against imputations during his lifetime, without appearing as 
witnesses during the trial. 

For the corroboration of several other matters of fact asserted 
by him, Socrates relied on common knowledge or on the personal 
knowledge of the judges ; for example, as to his military ser- 
vice (^), his presidency at the trial of the generals (z), his aversion 
from physical speculations (a), Aristophanes’ misrepresentations 
of b im (6). According to the orators similar evidence appears to 
have been adduced frequently (c) : for so many jurors sat to- 
gether that it was not difficult to find among them some who hap- 
pened already to know something of the facts laid before them ; 
besides, the procedure at a trial in Athens resembled the transac- 
tion of public non-legal business more than it does with us, so 
that no exception was taken to bringing forward evidence in this 
way. Certain denials that Socrates made he could not properly 
have been called upon to prove ; for example, that he did not 
teach privately or for pay (as the Sophists did) (d). If the prose- 
cution asserted the contrary, he was justified in requiring them to 
corroborate their statements. 

Having mentioned all these forensic features that characterised 
the speech of Socrates, we have now to point out one profound 
difference between his defence and the speeches in defence of 
accused persons which are found in the works of the Attic orators ; 
and that difference is due to the fact that his character, disposi- 
tion, and ideas were different from those of other men who were 
called upon to defend themselves before the dicasts. It was the 
usual practice then, and it is not a rare practice now, for a 


(x) Xen., ApoL 22 : ^Epp'ljOrj fihp Sti rot/Twy xAeWa Tf aitTov nal ruv 

avvayop€v6vT(cv (jilKwy avr^. 

(y) Plato, ApoL 28 e. 

( 2 ) 32 a. 

(а) 19 d : fidprvpas avrobs bfAwp robs voWous irapexojUttt* 

(б) 19 c. 

(c) Of. Demosth., c. Mtdiam, 1, p. 614 ; 18, p. 520 : Thus Demosthenes, at 
the very opening of his speech against Midias for an assault committed at the 
Dionysian festival, said : “ The rudeness and the insolence, men of the jury, 
with which Midias uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, I imagine, 
both to you and the rest of my fellow-countrymen.** And later on he observed : 
“ For all that has taken place in the assembly, or before the umpires in the 
theatre, you, men of the jury, are my witnesses ; and of all the statements those 
are most to be relied on, to the truth of which the hearers bear witness for the 
speaker.** C7. Phorm, 50, p. 922 ; Antiphon, vi. 26. 

(d) 19 d, 31 c, 33 a. 
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prisoner, especially one on trial for his life, to appeal to the jury 
for compassion, at all events to do and say everything possible in 
order to conciliate them and secure their sympathy and favour. 
It was then customary for the accused to bring his family into 
court to beseech the judges for an acquittal. As Xenophon 
says {e) : 

. Notwithstanding that it was customary for litigants in 
the law courts to humour the judges in the conduct of their argu- 
ments by flattery and supplications contrary to the laws (/), 
notwithstanding also that defendants owed their acquittal by the 
court to the employment of such methods, he refused to do a 
single thing however habitual in a court of law which was not 
strictly legal. . . Not only did Socrates refuse to do this, but — 
what is of more striking import — he also frankly informed the 
judges of his deliberate refusal, which was based on the ground 
that such conduct was on the one hand discreditable to the 
accused and disgraceful to the State, and on the other hand it 
implied a request to the judges to commit perjury. We cannot 
refrain from quoting in full the dignified observations of the 
intrepid and great-souled Socrates {g). 

“ Perhaps there may be some one who is offended at me, when 
he calls to mind how he himself on a similar, or even a less serious 
occasion, prayed and entreated the judges with many tears, and 
how he produced his children in court, which was a moving 
spectacle, together with a host of relations and friends ; whereas 
I, who am probably in danger of my life, will do none of these 
things. The contrast may occur to his mind, and he may be set 
against me, and vote in anger because he is displeased at me on 
this account. Now if there be such a person among you — ^mind, 
I do not say that there is — to him I may fairly reply : My friend, 
I am a man, and like other men, a creature of flesh and blood, 
and not ' of wood or stone,’ as Homer (fe) says ; and I have a 
family, yes, and sons, O Athenians, three in number, one almost 
a man, and two others who are still young ; and yet I will not 
bring any of them hither in order to petition you for an acquittal. 
And why not ? Not from any self-assertion or want of respect 
for you. Whether I am or am not afraid of death is another 
question, of which I will not now speak. But, having regard to 

(e) Mem. iv. 4. 4. 

( /) Cf. Quintil. vi, 1. 7 ; “ Athenis affectus movere etiam per praeconem 
prohibebatur orator.” 

(g) ApoL 34 c-35 d. 

(h) Odyas, xix. 163. 
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public opinion, I feel that such conduct would be discreditable to 
myself, and to you, and to the whole State. One who has reached 
my years, and who has a name for wisdom, ought not to demean, 
himself. Whether this opinion of me be deserved or not, at any 
rate the world has decided that Socrates is in some way superior 
to other men. And if those among you who are said to be superior 
in wisdom and courage, and any other virtue, demean themselves 
in this way, how shameful is their conduct ! I have seen men of 
reputation, when they have been condemned, behaving in the 
strangest manner : they seemed to fancy that they were going to 
suffer something dreadful if they died, and that they could be 
immortal if you only allowed them to live ; and 1 think that 
such are a dishonour to the State, and that any stranger coming 
in would have said of them that the most eminent men of Athens, 
to whom the Athenians themselves give honour and command, 
are no better than women. And I say that these things ought not 
to be done by those of us who have a reputation ; and if they are 
done, you ought not to permit them ; you ought rather to show 
that you are more disposed to condemn the man who gets up a 
doleful scene and makes the city ridiculous, than him who holds 
his peace. But, setting aside the question of public opinion, there 
seems to be something wTong in asking a favour of a judge, and 
thus procuring an acquittal, instead of informing and convincing 
him. For his duty is, not to make a present of justice, but to give 
judgment ; and he has sworn that he will judge according to the 
laws, and not according to his own good pleasure ; and we ought 
not to encourage you, nor should you allow yourselves to be en- 
couraged, in this habit of perjury — ^there can be no piety in that. 
Do not then require me to do what I consider dishonourable and 
impious and wrong, especially now, when I am being tried for 
impiety on the indictment of Meletus. For if, 0 men of Athens, 
by force of persuasion and entreaty, I could overpower your 
oaths, then I should be teaching you to believe that there are no 
gods, and in defending should simply convict myself of the charge 
of not believing in them. But that is not so — ^far otherwise. For 
1 do believe that there are gods, and in a sense higher than that 
in which any of my accusers believe in them. And to you and to 
God I commit my cause, to be determined by you as is best for 
you and me.” 

His was not the trembling, cringing attitude of a terrified 
prisoner begging for mercy ; it was rather that of a man standing 
in judgment on his judges, as Cicero admirably says : Non 
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supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus videretur esse 
iudicum ” (i). He was now humorous and witty, now shrewd and 
ironical ; now showing contempt for or passive indulgence to- 
wards this or that allegation and the accuser who made it, now 
evincing disdain for that promiscuous assembly of citizens sitting, 
for three obols a day, as a court of justice to investigate questions 
beyond their understanding ; but throughout he was proud and 
dignified, serene and self-possessed. Indeed, it looked as though 
he condescended to speak in his defence only in obedience to the 
law : ‘‘ Let the event be as God wills,” he observed, “ in obedience 
to the law I make my defence ” {&). 

There can be no doubt that his judges were again and again 
irritated by his reflections, by his uncompromising reasoning, and 
by the strange tone of his seemingly haughty and exultant 
harangue (1) ; and their frequent interruptions showed their 
feehngs. But we cannot agree with the view of some writers that 
he deliberately irritated them. He simply remained his natural 
self in the court, placing his trust exclusively in reason and not in 
the caprice of men, and disregarding whatsoever might happen to 
him, so long as he acted in accordance with the dictates of reason. 
Not in defiance, not through obstinacy, and not with a sense of 
life’s overwhelming burden, but rather with all the frankness and 
truth and sincerity of his nature he could tell his judges that he 
would rather die after making a defence in his own manner than 
speak in their fashion and live (m). Jowett well says of him : 

His irony, his superiority, his audacity, ‘ regarding not the 
person of man,’ necessarily flow out of the loftiness of his situa- 
tion. He is not acting a part upon a great occasion, but he is 
what he has been all his life long, ^ a king of men.’ He would 
rather not appear insolent, if he could avoid it (oix ws aiffadlCd/n^i^os 
rovro Xeyo)). Neither is he desirous of hastening his own end, for 
life and death are simply indifferent to him ” (n). 

But though he would not stoop to save his life by methods that 
were unacceptable to his reason, he was certainly not resolved to 
die — as some critics have imagined, following (and ‘‘ improving ”) 
the account of Xenophon’s Apology (o), where Socrates is said to 
have declared that a sentence of death would save him from the 


(i) Cic., De OraJt, i. 54. 

(k) Apol, 19 a. 

(l) Of., for example, 28 b. 

(m) 38 e. 

Op. €/U ,9 vol. ii., p. 106* 
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infirmities of old age, and that to die was better for him than to 
live. He was not indifferent to acquittal — ^we cannot agree with 
Grote who thought that he was hardly anxious to be acquitted (jp). 
On the contrary, in the course of his speech he suggested several 
times to the jury — once well-nigh imploring them — ^that he should 
be spared, and he also explained why they should do so (g) ; he 
valued his life, for his own sake as well as for that of his fellow- 
citizens. Speaking of his consecrated task and of his acting as a 
gadfly to the sluggish State, he said to the judges : “ You will 
not easily find another, gentlemen, to fill my place ; so if you will 
take my advice, you will spare me ” (r). Such an observation 
sounds very little like braving the judges and provoking them to 
condemn him to death. Also in his second speech (made when he 
was called upon to propose a counter-penalty) he deplored the too 
brief time allotted to him for his defence, and he added that had 
he had more time he might have convinced them of his inno- 
cence (5). Nor does this statement look like courting death. But 
throughout the whole course of his defence he steadfastly fol- 
lowed the highest leading vouchsafed to him, and was content to 
leave the issue in the hands of God (^), feehng assured that all 
would be for the best. “ Herein consists his greatness, that he 
chose what was in harmony with himself in the face of extreme 
danger, with classic composure and unruffled brow (u). 


(p) History of Greece, vol. vii., pp. 164, 172. I accept without hesitation the 
contrary view of Zeller, op. dt., p. 163, note. 

{q) Apol. 30 0 “d, 31 a, 36 b~37 a. 

(r) 31 a ; roiovros oZv iJAAos oh jtciZlws hfiiv ytyiiaerai, 5 livZpes, aAA* ihu ifxol 
V€i0ri<r6€, (pflatirdc fiov. 

{e) 37 a. See infra, p. 371. 

(t) 10 a, 28 c, 29 d, 30 a, c, 36 d. 

(te) Zeller, op. cit., p. 164. 
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THE VERDICT 

av KaKws hiKdarjs, crc Oeos fieTeneira SiKaaaet,, 

(Phocylides.) 

(Tf ill thou judgest, (rod will judge thee after.) 

avTw KaKa rciiyet dvi^p dXXto KaKa t€V)(wv, 

Be #ca/ct) PovXrj rw ^ovXevaavTi KaKiart]. 

(Hesiod.) 

(He for himself weaves woe who weaves for others woe, 

And evil counsel on the counsellor recoils.) 

Stultum consilium non modo elfectu caret, 

Sed ad perniciem quoque mortales devocat. 

(Phaedrus.) 

(Not only no result will foolish counsels show', 

But to disaster oft they doom mankind.) 

Socrates having concluded his speech in his defence, the herald 
of the court formally called upon the judges to consider their 
verdict, and to go up to the tribune and deposit their voting 
counters either in the urn of condemnation or in that of acquittal, 
according to their decision {a). We can imagine the increasing 
anxiety of Socrates’ friends during this fateful procession of the 
five hundred judges. Were they influenced by his arguments ? 
Did he convince them that he was a good and religious-minded 
man who had not done what the prosecution alleged against him ? 
Did he irritate them unduly by his proud bearing and uncom- 
promising stand to which they were not accustomed — ^which 
indeed had no parallel ? Did they really believe that the vague 
charges had been proved by Meletus and his associates ? Were 
they desirous of being rid of this pertinacious gadfly ? Could they 
possibly condemn to death a man who had never deliberately 
wronged anyone in act or word or thought ? Such questions as 
these, with all their conflicting hopes and fears, must assuredly 
have agitated the minds of his loving and beloved followers, till 
the announcement of the result was made by the herald. It was 
a majority of sixty in favour of condemnation, according to some 
texts of the Apology, and according to others only a majority of 
six (6). 

(o) See supra, p. 267, 

(6) 36 a. 
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The usually accepted text of Diogenes Laertius (c) states that 281 
voted against him. Assuming this figure to be correct (though, of 
course, there is no certainty that it is), we must reconcile it with 
the statement in Plato’s Apology. Now one reading of the latter 
says that if only three of the votes given against him had been cast 
the other way, he would have been acquitted ; another reading 
gives thirty instead of three (cc). In the former case the number 
voting for him would be 275 ; that is, 275 + 3 = 281 — 3, an 
equality of votes amounting to acquittal {d). In the latter case 
the number voting for him would be 221 ; that is, 221 + 30 == 
281 ~ 30. In the former case the total number of voters would 
be 281 + 275 == 566 ; in the latter case it would be 281 + 221 = 
502. Now we have already seen (e), that the number of dicasts 
usually elected for a court was a multiple of a 100 + 1. There- 
fore the number 566 would be very improbable, at all events if 
taken to represent the total number of judges sitting; if this 
number represented the voting judges only, the inference would be 
that some judges abstained from voting, so that the total number 
of judges sitting was 601 — ^it is, however, difficult to believe that 
so many, if indeed any at all, abstained from voting in such a 
cause celebre. But in the other reading we get 502. Allowing then 
for the possibility of a slight error (perhaps in Diogenes the 
number should be 280 instead of 281), we have 501 judges sitting, 
which is not only a usual number elected for an important trial, 
but also is in accordance with the princii)le of election, and with 
the reading of several of the best MSS. of Plato’s Apology. If 251 
be substituted for the 281 of Diogenes (as Bockh suggests), then the 
number on the other side would be 245, the total number of voters 
being 496 and five abstentions. Our conclusion, then, is that the 
result of the voting was as follows : 251 against Socrates and 245 
for him, or 280 against him and 220 for him (/ ). Anyhow, these 
numerical differences are not now of great consequence : the im- 
portant fact is that he was found guilty and by a small majority. 

His speech, then, had made an impression on the court and 
persuaded a large number of the judges. But the greater number 
of them were not persuaded, and they apparently came to the 
conclusion that the defendant’s teaching and activities were a 
danger to the community. It is not difficult to guess how they 

(c) ii. 41. 

(cc) See infra, p. 370. 

((2) See supra^ p. 259. 

(c) See supra, p. 234. 

( / ) Cf. Zeller, op. cit., p. 166 note. 
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arrived at their conclusion. His teaching was admittedly different 
from that of all other contemporary teachers ; therefore it was 
regarded as an object of suspicion, and by many as an object of 
aversion. His fundamental principles of morality were para- 
doxical ; therefore they were deemed to be sophistical. Fathers 
had heard their sons propounding some of these principles ; there- 
fore the sons were held to have been corrupted by the ‘‘ Sophist.” 
The judges — or many of them — ^had seen him represented on the 
stage as one who taught pupils how to make wrong prevail over 
right, and also as a mad speculator in things celestial who taught 
them to denounce their country’s gods and worship others ; hence 
there must be some foundation for this portrayal — as there was 
no smoke without fire. The Tyrannj?^ had only recently been over- 
thrown and the democracy restored ; therefore one who ventured 
to criticise democratic institutions and politicians was thought to 
be a mischievous babbler who was in favour of an oligarchical 
tyranny and so a traitor to the existing regime. The old-estab- 
lished ways, good or bad, were deemed by many to be the right 
and proper ways ; therefore one who was opposed to things 
established and suggested reforms was a dangerous and intolerable 
revolutionary. 

That this must have been the attitude of many of the judges at 
the time is shown indirectly but unmistakably, not only by what 
Socrates told the judges themselves of the risk incurred by a man 
of uncompromising righteousness who engaged in politics or 
expressed political views unacceptable to the multitude (g), but 
also by the manner in which Plato speaks of the low estate of 

philosophy,” the small number of her true disciples, of their 
difficulties and tribulations in fulfilling their office, of the menace 
of the multitude, and the impotence of the champion of justice 
if he tried to be the “ physician ” of the State instead of its 
flatterer and servant. 

'* . . . The worthy disciples of philosophy,” says Plato, ‘‘ will 
be but a small remnant ; perchance some noble and well-educated 
person, detained by exile in her service, who in the absence of 
corrupting influences remains devoted to her ; or some lofty soul 
born in a mean city, the politics of which he contemns and 
neglects, and there may be a gifted few who leave the arts, which 
they justly despise, and come to her ; — or peradventure there are 
some who are restrained by our friend Theages’ bridle ; for every- 
thing in the life of Theages conspired to divert him from philo- 


{g) Apoh 32. 
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sophy ; but ill-health kept him away from politics. . . . Those 
who belong to the small class have tasted how sweet and blessed 
a possession philosophy is, and have also seen enough of the mad^ 
ness of the multitude ; and they know that no politician is honest, 
nor is there any champion of justice at whose side they may fight 
and be saved. Such an one may be compared to a man who has 
fallen among wild beasts — he will not join in the wickedness of his 
fellows, but neither is he able singly to resist all their fierce 
natures, and therefore seeing that he would be of no use to the 
State or to his friends, and reflecting that he would have to throw 
away his life without doing any good to himself or others, he holds 
his peace, and goes his own way. He is like one who, in the storm 
of dust and sleet which the driving wind hurries along, retires 
under the shelter of a wall ; and seeing the rest of mankind full 
of wickedness, he is content, if only he can live his own life and 
be pure from evil or unrighteousness, and depart in peace and 
good-will, with bright hopes ’’ (A). 

The proceedings, however, were not yet over, and the death 
penalty demanded by the prosecution was not necessarily the 
penalty that was to be inflicted. The offence of which the accused 
was found guilty was one of those for which the law had not 
specifically prescribed a punishment. Accordingly it remained 
still to be determined by the dicasts, though their discretion in 
this respect was limited. It was the Athenian practice to ask the 
prisoner if he acquiesced in the penalty cited by the prosecutor in 
the indictment, and if not he was permitted to propose a counter- 
penalty (i) ; if he did so, the judges had then to choose one or the 
other. Socrates having thus been called upon to suggest an alter- 
native penalty, delivered a more amazing speech than ever. It 
is remarkable, especially for two points : first, it contains a pro- 
posal which must have baffled all the different expectations of 
even his most intimate friends, and has astonished the world 
since ; secondly, to those interested in Athenian legal administra- 
tion, it is apparently the only recorded speech that so excellently 
illustrates this peculiar procedure. 

A further access of solicitude seized the minds of Socrates’ 
friends as he proceeded to address the court once again. Would 
he accept the penalty demanded by Meletus ? Would he propose 
exile — he who had been so attached to the city that he had scarcely 
ever crossed its boundary ? Would he simply say a few words 


(h) Reptih, vi, 496 b, c ; cf. ibid, vi. 488 ; QorgiaSf 621 a ; PoUt, 299 b. 

(i) See supra, p. 260, 
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showing his contempt for the decision and then remain proudly 
silent ? He did none of these things. Very few people among 
those in court — ^if any — could have foreseen what he suggested 
should be done to him, although hardly anjrthing could have been 
more characteristic of him than his seemingly mocking or defiant 
suggestion. It need not after all surprise us if we bear in mind 
his ideas and his character, particularly his unfailing acceptance 
of the supremacy of reason coupled with his absolute fearlessness. 
(Many of us talk about our being guided by reason rather than by 
emotion, but very few among us follow it so consistently, dispas- 
sionately, and implicitly, as Socrates did ; many of us hold fast 
to the noble counsel ‘‘ Be just and fear not,” but few carry it out 
with such uniformity, tenacity, and disregard of consequences as 
Socrates did.) Socrates, therefore, could not have asked for any- 
thing other than justice. But justice meant to give each man his 
due. Therefore, confident of his innocence of the crime charged 
against him, despite his conviction, and mindful of his service to 
his State he specified what he really thought was his due. In this 
he was serious, because it was in perfect accord with his reason ; 
and yet considering the position in which he was placed and the 
utter incompatibility of his suggestion with the general expecta- 
tion and with the view of the condemning judges, his seriousness 
must have been a little coloured by a sense of tragic humour. 
However this may be, here is the speech he delivered and it must 
be given in full (would to Heaven we had much more to give !) : 

There are many reasons why I am not grieved, O men of 
Athens, at the vote of condemnation. I expected it, and am only 
surprised that the votes are so nearly equal ; for I had thought 
that the majority against me would have been far larger ; but 
now, had thirty votes gone over to the other side, I should have 
been acquitted {ii). And I may say, I think, that I have escaped 
Meletus. I may say more ; for without the assistance of Anjdus 
and Lycon, any one may see that he would not have had a fifth 
part of the votes, as the law requires (A), in which case he would 
have incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae. 

And so he proposes death as the penalty. And what shall I 
propose on my part, 0 men of Athens ? Clearly that which is my 
due. And what is my due ? What return shall be made to the 
man who has never had the wit to be idle during his whole life ; 
but has been careless of what the many care for — ^wealth, and 

(ti) See supra, p. 367. 

(^) ISee supra, p. 231. 
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family interests, and military offices, and speaking in the assembly, 
and magistracies, and plots, and parties. Reflecting that I was 
really too honest a man to be a politician and live, I did not go 
where I could do no good to you or to myself ; but where I could 
do the greatest good privately to every one of you, thither I went, 
and sought to persuade every man among you that he must look 
to himself, and seek virtue and wisdom before he looks to his 
private interests, and look to the State before he looks to the 
interests of the State ; and that this should be the order which he 
observes in all his actions. What shall be done to such an one ? 
Doubtless some good thing, O men of Athens, if he has his reward ; 
and the good should be of a kind suitable to him. What would be 
a reward suitable to a poor man who is your benefactor, and who 
desires leisure that he may instruct you ? There can be no 
reward so fitting as maintenance in the Prytaneum, O men of 
Athens, a reward which he deserves far more than the citizen who 
has won the prize at Olympia in the horse or chariot race, whether 
the chariots were drawn by two horses or by many. For I am in 
want, and he has enough ; and he only gives you the appearance 
of happiness, and I give you the reality. And if I am to estimate 
the penalty fairly, I should say that maintenance in the Prytaneum 
is the just return. 

“ Perhaps you think that I am braving you in what I am saying 
now, as in what I said before about the tears and prayers (Z). But 
this is not so. I speak rather because I am convinced that I never 
intentionally wronged any one, although I cannot convince you 
— ^the time has been too short ; if there were a law at Athens, as 
there is in other cities, that a capital case should not be decided 
in one day, then I believe that I should have convinced you. But 
I cannot in a moment refute great slanders ; and, as I am con- 
vinced that I never wronged another, I will assuredly not wrong 
myself. I will not say of myself that I deserve any evil, or propose 
any penalty. Why should I ? Because I am afraid of the penalty 
of death which Meletus proposes ? When I do not know whether 
death is a good or an evil, why should I propose a penalty which 
would certainly be an evil ? Shall I say imprisonment ? And 
why should I live in prison, and be the slave of the magistrates of 
the year — of the Eleven ? {ll) Or shall the penalty be a fine, and 
imprisonment until the fine is paid 1 There is the same objection. 
I should have to lie in prison, for money I have none, and cannot 

(2)lSee 9upra^ p. 362. 

(6)* See ffwpra, p.*226. 
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pay. And if I say exile (and this may possibly be the penalty 
which you will affix) I must indeed be blinded by the love of life, 
if I am so irrational as to expect that when you, who are my own 
citizens, cannot endure my discourses and words, and have found 
them so grievous and odious that you will have no more of them, 
others are likely to endure me. No, indeed, men of Athens, that 
is not very likely. And what a life should I lead, at my age, 
wandering from city to city, ever changing my place of exile, and 
always being driven out ! For I am quite sure that wherever I 
go, there, as here, the young men will flock to me ; and if I drive 
them away, their elders will drive me out at their request ; and if 
I let them come, their fathers and friends will drive me out for 
their sakes. \J 

“ Some one will say : Yes, Socrates, but cannot you hold your 
tongue, and then you may go into a foreign city, and no one will 
interfere with you ? Now I have a great difficulty in making you 
understand my answer to this. For if I tell you that to do as you 
say would be a disobedience to the god, and therefore that I 
cannot hold my tongue, you will not believe that I am serious ; 
and if I say again that daily to discourse about virtue, and of those 
other things about which you hear me examining myself and 
others, is the greatest good of man, and that the unexamined life 
is not worth living, you are still less likely to believe me. Yet I 
say what is true, although a thing of which it is hard for me to 
persuade you. Also, I have never been accustomed to think that 
I deserve to suffer any harm. Had I money I might have esti- 
mated the offence at what I was able to pay, and not have been 
much the worse. But I have none, and therefore I must ask you 
to proportion the fine to my means. Well, perhaps I could afford 
a mina, and therefore I propose that penalty : Plato, Crito, 
Critobulus, and Apollodorus, my friends here, bid me say thirty 
minae, and they will be the sureties. Let thirty minae be the 
penalty ; for which sum they will be ample security to you ’’ (m), 

Socrates began his speech by protesting against the demand that 
he should suggest a penalty to be inflicted on him, as he was not 
guilty of any offence and so was not liable to punishment. 
Hegel (n) commenting on this view of Socrates says that it was 
no longer a question then of his guilt or his innocence : for he had 
already been found guilty by the court. The obvious reply to this 
is that Socrates was not looking at the question from the point of 


(m) ApoL 36 ar-3S b. 

(n) Op, cU; p. 441. 
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view of the court ; it was not his view that the Athenian Govern- 
ment or any of its departments could do no wrong. He knew that 
he was in a minority opposed to the majority, and he knew that a 
great number of voices did not necessarily make a thing right. He 
had been found guilty by a small margin of votes, and a large 
number of judges thought him not guilty ; and here he was in 
opposition to the majority, as he had been on more than one 
occasion before, when his action was shown to be justified. Hegel 
holds that such resistance was incompatible with his refusal 
during his imprisonment to infringe the law by endeavouring to 
escape from prison. This inconsistency must be admitted ; but 
that is not to say, as Hegel says, that the refusal to escape implied 
such a regard for the decision of the court as to amount to an 
acknowledgment of guilt (o). Hegel finds fault with Socrates for 
not acquiescing in the decision of the court, and he points out 
that Pericles submitted to the judgment of the people, and that 
in Rome the noblest men did not object to beg of the citizens. 
“ There is nothing dishonouring to the individual in this, for he 
must bend before the general power, and the real and noblest 
power is the people ” (p). Apparently to the mind of Hegel the 
exercise of tyrannical power by a majority is a noble function, and 
must never be resisted by the minority, but should be unre- 
servedly accepted by them as though they were so many slaves or 
automata. We need not make further comment on this view, 
except to say that Hegel’s condemnation of Socrates’ attitude is 
supported by such arguments as this (q). Hegel also says that 
the fact that Socrates refused to determine the punishment and 
“ thus disdained the juridical power of the people ” led to his 
condemnation (r). He refused only at first, but afterwards agreed 
to determine the penalty ; and he did not, by his attitude, neces- 
sarily disdain the juridical power of the people. He simply 
objected to what he conceived to be a miscarriage of justice ; and 
his condemnation was due not to the cause assigned by Hegel, but 
to the fact that the penalty fixed by Socrates was rejected by the 
court as inadequate. 

It has been suggested that when Socrates proposed as a counter- 
penalty the very small fine of a mina, his speech, which had all 
the time been on a lofty plane of self-vindication and in which 

<o) See infra, p. 386. 

(p) Ibid. ' 

(i) See fuither if^kt, p. 414, tm 4^e questaon whetiier die oondannatiim wm 
just. 

(r) Ibid., p. 442. 
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honoured maintenance at the Prytaneum was proposed with 
magnificent audacity, suddenly fell to an anticlimax. According 
to the account of Diogenes Laertius (s), Socrates first of all named 
a fine and then, when it was rejected, declared that he really 
deserved as a public reward to be maintained at the Prytaneum. 
We can, however, unreservedly accept Plato’s account instead of 
that of Diogenes : first, it intrinsically possesses far higher autho- 
rity, and secondly it is more in keeping with the character of 
Socrates and his entire attitude towards the prosecution. He was 
conscious, nay profoundly confident, of his innocence, and there- 
fore it was contrary to his rational principles of conduct to suggest 
an undeserved penalty ; indeed to do so would have been in his 
view a violation of justice. Therefore in perfect consistency he 
suggested that a public distinction should be conferred on him as 
a mark of public gratitude. This no doubt sorely annoyed many 
of the judges, and may have amused others, though it was 
strictly in accordance with the Socratie logic. And we may be 
certain that it was not on account of their aimoyance that he 
suddenly proposed a fine of a mina. We have to remember that 
many of his friends were near him at the time ; and we can well 
imagine that as soon as they heard the proposal in regard to the 
Prytaneum they realised that it was a suicidal suggestion, and 
hence at once intervened begging Socrates that he should offer 
to pay a fine. Out of deference to the earnest request of his 
friends he did so, offering what he thought he could afford to 
pay ; having throughout his life practised self-denying indepen- 
dence and refused gifts he could not on his own initiative have 
pledged the credit of his companions for a larger sum, know- 
ing that he could not repay them. The offer of a mina must, of 
course, have been received by the court with scornful laughter ; 
whereupon Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus having con- 
ferred together requested him to say thirty minae, for which they 
would be sureties for him. Thus what seems to have been of the 
nature of an anticlimax was due not to an immediate transforma- 
tion of Socrates’ attitude effected spontaneously and on his own 
account ; it was due largely to the entreaties of his friends. To 
this factor may be added other considerations that probably 
weighed with him, for example, the interests of his family, the 
consciousness that he was still needed in Athens and that he 
would be deserting his post assigned to him if he gave the judges 


(a) ii. 42-43. 
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no alternative but to remove him, and also the possibility of 
frustrating the prosecutors’ malicious design and so preventing 
a judicial crime that would reflect dishonour on the State (^). 

For once, then, Socrates gave way to inconsistency, but it was 
clearly an inconsistency that was not actuated by selfish, un- 
worthy motives. This surrender at the last moment, especially as 
it is bluntly described in the two or three lines of the Apology, 
seems to us aesthetically inappropriate, and from the point of 
view of Socrates’ character somewhat incongruous ; perhaps 
many of us would wish he had concluded his address on the 
exalted note and in the spirit of the indignant challenge that 
characterised the rest of it. However this may be, Plato acted 
here not as a visionary contemplating a consummation of trans- 
cendent fitness and propriety, but as a recorder of actual facts ; 
and, to be sure, the very inclusion of this fact persuades us to 
accept it as historical, and strengthens our confidence in the truth 
of the whole account he has left us. We are told in Xenophon’s 
Apology ( 2 ^) that when Socrates was called upon to propose a 
counter-penalty, he refused to do so himself and also declined to 
let his friends do so for him, on the ground that such an act 
implied a confession of guilt. The report of Plato, however, is to 
be preferred, for the reason — ^if for no other — ^that he was present 
at the trial and Xenophon was not. 

The view of Riddell {x) and others that the proposal of the 
counter-penalty of thirty minae was wholly ironical is therefore 
untenable. To the remonstrances of his friends and their en- 
treaties that for the sake of themselves, his family, and his fellow- 
citizens generally he should endeavour his utmost to save his life, 
Socrates could not possibly have yielded in an ironical manner. 
The very fact of his mentioning the four sureties by name militates 
against such a conclusion. Nor can such a conclusion be supported 
by saying that Socrates could have had no serious expectation 
that his offer would be accepted. In the first place thirty minae 
(3,000 drachmae) was a very substantial sum, — ^it was not a 
small sum, as some writers have imagined, who have merely 
expressed it in modern English money and have disregarded the 
economic conditions and money values of the time ; and we are 
not justified in assuming that Socrates knew it would be rejected. 
Secondly, even if he thought there was no reasonable chance of its 

(t) CL E. W. Adams, “ The Death of Socrates,” in Hibbert Journal, vol. xxii. 
(1924), pp. 619, 620. 

(u) 23. 
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being accepted, he could well have made the offer seriously, 
without turning it into an ironical jest. 

Socrates, then, having proposed a counter-penalty of a fine of 
thirty minae, the judges proceeded to vote on the question whether 
the definitive punishment should be death proposed by the pro^- 
cution or the fine proposed by the prisoner. The result was what 
we might have expected from Socrates’ attitude so exasperating 
to the judges. There can be no doubt that his sincere, independent 
and dignified spirit was interpreted as arrogance and defiance ; 
and in the view of many of the judges, who (despite their three 
obols a day) naturally thought they were the living embodiment 
of the majesty of the law and the sovereignty of the people, 
arrogance and defiance was the last thing in the world to be 
tolerated by them. Hence there could not have been anything 
but an increase in the hostile majority against him (y). Bearing 
in mind that nearly half of the number of judges had before voted 
for acquittal altogether, we can be pretty certain, as Xenophon 
says (z), that had Socrates in the first place willingly proposed the 
fine of thirty minae and shown due submission to the jurors, and 
in a conciliatory tone begged their indulgence — as was invariably 
done by defendants of even the most eminent station — he would 
have been acquitted. But had he done this, he would not have 
been Socrates ; and we believe that none of those who have 
realised the truth and beauty of his character, the nobility and 
fortitude of his spirit, and the unquenchable aspiration of his soul, 
could wish that he had abased himself before the miscellaneous 
assembly of dicasts and played the part of a suppliant in the 
evening of his free and wonderful life. 

“ No one who reads the ‘ Platonic Apology ’ of Sokrates,” says 
Grote, “ will ever wish that he had made any other defence. But 
it is the speech of one who deliberately forgoes the immediate 
purpose of a defence — ^persuasion of his judges ; who speaks for 
posterity, without regard to his own life — ‘ sola posteritatis cura, 
et abruptis vitae blandimentis ’ (a). The effect produced upon 
the Dikasts was such as Sokrates anticipated beforehand, and 
heard afterwards without smrprise as without discomposure, in 
the verdict of guilty. His only surprise was, at the extreme 


(y) According to Diog. Laert. ii. 42, the former majority was increased by 
eighty votes. 

(z) Mmt, iv. 4. 4. 

(a) “ These were the striking words of Tacitus (Hist, ii. 64) respecting the last 
hours of the Kmperor Otho, after his suicide had been fully resolved upon, but 
before it had been consummated. . . 
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smallness of the majority whereby that verdict was passed (6). 
And this is the true matter for astonishment. Never before had 
the Athenian Dikasts heard such a speech addressed to them. 
While all of them doubtless knew Sokrates as a very able and very 
eccentric man, respecting his purposes and character they would 
differ ; some regarding him with unqualified hostility, a few 
others with respectful admiration, and a still larger number with 
simple admiration for ability, without any decisive sentiment 
either of antipathy or esteem. But by all these three categories, 
hardly excepting even his admirers, the speech would be felt to 
carry one sting which never misses its way to the angry feelings 
of the judicial bosom, whether the judges in session be one or a 
few or many — the sting of ‘ affront to the court.’ The Athenian 
Dikasts were always accustomed to be addressed with deference, 
often with subservience : they now heard themselves lectured by 
a philosopher who stood before them like a fearless and invulner- 
able superior, beyond their power, though awaiting their verdict ; 
one who laid claim to a divine mission, which probably many of 
them believed to be an imposture — ^and who declared himself the 
inspired uprooter of ‘ conceit of knowledge without the reality,’ 
which purpose many would not understand, and some would not 
like. To many, his demeanour would appear to betray an inso- 
lence not without analogy to Alkibiades or Kritias, with whom his 
accuser had compared him ” (c). 

It may be that some of the dicasts, deeply resenting the defen- 
dant’s independence, self-assurance, and refusal to conciliate 
them, compared him to such men as Critias and Alcibiades. But 
if they really did they made, to be sure, a profound mistake, and 
if Grote himself suggests the tenability of the comparison he is 
quite wrong. There was nothing whatever in Socrates’ demeanour 
or in his language that resembled the aggressiveness and trucu- 
lence of a Critias or the overweening pride and disdainful haughti- 
ness of an Alcibiades. One may just as well say, for example, that 
Bismarck was like Tolstoi, because they were both inclined to be 
uncompromising in regard to their respective views. So they 
were — ^but what a world of difference in their wa>y&, their attitude, 
and their motives ! Further, from the tone of Grote’s remarks it 
would seem as though Socrates had of set purpose provoked a 
sentence of condemnation by an arrogant and unseemly defiance 
of the court and the law. Socrates did not do this at all, nor does 

(6) Plato, Apol, 36 a. 

(o) History of Greece, vol. vii., pp. 158-159. 
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Xenophon say so ; and Grote exaggerates when he states that 
Socrates asserted his mission ostentatiously.” On the contrary, 
he simply remained cool and dignified, appealing to the judges’ 
reason rather than to their emotion ; and he declined, firmly but 
gently, to surrender his principles at the price of arousing th6ir 
compassion and gaining their farour. In other words, if many of 
the dicasts became enraged against him, it was not because of 
anything he did or said wrongfully during the trial, but rather 
because he declined to act as an abject suppliant. Again, it is 
also an unwarrantable assumption on the part of Grote to say 
that Socrates would have assumed less dignity, and so would not 
have provoked the dicasts had he been twenty years younger (d). 

After the sentence of death was pronounced, Socrates was given 
an opportunity of saying a few more words to the court — ^the last 
he was to utter in public. His serene demeanour was still un- 
changed, though in his remarks there was a deeper vein of serious- 
ness. He had regarded condemnation from the first as a fore- 
gone conclusion ; and he was quite reconciled to it. He felt 
assured, as he had been throughout, that they were putting him 
to death, simply because they wanted to silence him, and not 
because he had committed a determinate offence punishable by 
the law (e). He addressed first the judges who voted against 
him : he pointed out to them the grave error they had committed 
— they convicted him, but truth convicted them of villainy and 
wrong {kuI vvv /xe; aTret/xt vii&v davdrov bUrjv o^Aioz;, ovtol 
6’ VTTO rijs dkrjdeCa^ (j)(j)\riK6T€s fioxOrjpCav Kal dhLKiav{f))\ he 
justified his refusal to cringe to them, beg for mercy, and try in 
that way to avoid death ; as a seer as well as their censor he 
asserted that it was much harder to escape evil than death, and 
for his part he was prepared to submit willingly to the fate that 
had overtaken him. Here are some of his never-to-be-forgotten 
words addressed to an audience that seemed to be puny creatures 
beside him towering majestically over them : 

“ Not much time will be gained, O Athenians, in return for 
the evil name which you will get from the detractors of the city, 
who will say that you killed Socrates, a wise man ; for they will 
call me wise, even though I am not wise, when they want to 
reproach you. If you had waited a little while, your desire would 
have been fulfilled in the course of nature. For I am far advanced 


(d) Ibid. 

(e) Apol. 38 0. 
(/) 39 b. 
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in years, as you may perceive, and not far from death. I am 
speaking now not to all of you, but only to those who have con- 
demned me to death. And I have another thing to say to them : 
You think that I was convicted because I had no words of the 
sort which would have procured my acquittal — I mean, if I had 
thought fit to leave nothing undone or unsaid. Not so ; the 
deficiency which led to my conviction was not of words — certainly 
not. But I had not the boldness or impudence or inclination to 
address you as you would have liked me to do, weeping and wailing 
and lamenting, and saying and doing many things which you 
have been accustomed to hear from others, and which, as I main- 
tain, are unworthy of me. I thought at the time that I ought not 
to do anything common or mean when in danger ; nor do I now 
repent of the style of my defence ; I would rather die having 
spoken after my manner, than speak in your manner and live. 
For neither in war nor yet at law ought I or any man to use every 
way of escaping death. Often in battle there can be no doubt 
that if a man will throw away his arms, and fall on his knees 
before his pursuers, he may escape death ; and in other dangers 
there are other ways of escaping death, if a man is willing to say 
and do anything. The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid 
death, but to avoid unrighteousness ; for that runs faster than 
death. I am old and move slowly, and the slower ruimer has over- 
taken me, and my accusers are keen and quick, and the faster 
runner, who is unrighteousness, has overtaken them. And now I 
depart hence condemned by you to suffer the penalty of death, — 
they too go their ways condemned by the truth to suffer the 
penalty of vUlainy and wrong ; and I must abide by my award — 
let them abide by theirs. I suppose that these things may be 
regarded as fated, — ^and I think that they are well ” {g). 

He then went on to utter a prophecy addressed to the con- 
demning judges, whom he described as men who had slain him 
(ot ifie iTreKTovaTi) (A). They wrongly imagined that by putting 
him to death they would be relieved from rendering an account 
of their lives ; for other accusers, whom he had hitherto restrained 
(that is to say, his associates), would arise, younger aad more 
inconsiderate than himself, and they would make more vigorous 
attacks on them and trouble them more insistently than he, an 
old man, had been doing. They were mistaken if they thought 
that by putting men to death they might prevent the censure of 

Ig) 38 0-39 b. 

(h) 39 o. 
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their evil lives ; the easiest and most honourable way to avoid it 
was not by suppressing others but by improving themselves (i). 

Turning to the acquitting judges — and these he called true 
judges — ^he told them that his customary prophetic monitor, 
which had often intervened in the most trifling matter, had not 
uttered an opposing voice in this crisis of his fate, from which 
wonderful circumstance he concluded that what had happened to 
him must be a good. For death was either an annihilation — like a 
dreamless sleep — or a migration of the soul to another sphere, 
and in either case it would be an ineffable gain. If perchance a 
man should arrive in another world and so be delivered from those 
who deemed themselves judges, and instead should find there 
veritable judges, as well as the great seers, poets, and heroes of 
old, it would be unspeakable bliss to converse and associate with 
them and interrogate them, without the fear of being put to death 
for asking questions. They ought therefore to contemplate death 
with hopefulness, and remember that no evil could come to a good 
man either in life or after death. Recognising, then, that the 
release from earthly troubles was better for him, he bore no ill- 
will to his accusers or to those who condemned him, though they 
intended to injure him, — ^wherefore they deserved blame. He 
asked one favour of them : that they should trouble and censure 
his sons when grown up, if they cared for riches or for anything 
else more than for virtue, or if they pretended to be what they 
were not ; that was what he himself had done to his fellow- 
citizens, so that if they in their turn acted thus, he and his sons 
would receive justice at their hands. He concluded his address 
with these simple, yet soul-stirring words which breathe perfect 
resignation and more than human fortitude : “ But now the hour 
of departure has arrived : I go to die and you to live ; but which 
of us is going the better way is known only to Grod ” (i). 

There seems to be a slight touch of sadness in the last few 
words ; but it is a sadness that comes not through his having 
been brought to the portal of death, but rather through the sense 
of that long parting which touches every mortal heart, and 
through the consciousness of his imperfect knowledge and of the 
imcertainty of it all. Nevertheless, the whole of his speech is 
suffused with an invincible spirit of trustfulness and optimism, 
with the sense of a governing force in the universe that makes for 
righteousness, and with the hope that wisdom and virtue will 

(i) 39 o-d. 

(k) 39 e-42 a. 
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ultimately triumph. Though — as we have already suggested (Q 
— ^we cannot confidently infer from the Apology that Socrates be- 
lieved in immortality of the soul, he may none the less have had 
faith in another existence on some supernal plane, where man’s 
profoundest and most intimate aspirations might come near to 
fulfilment, after his life’s fitful fever was over. He would probably, 
then, have welcomed such great sayings as that of Dante : “ In 
la sua volontate e nostra pace ” (wi), and that of the Wisdom of 
Solomon : “ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them ” (»). The comment of 
Xenophon on the whole defence of Socrates and on the way in 
which he received the sentence of death is as precise as it is just : 

“ He was called upon to exhibit the full robustness of his soul 
and acquire glory in addition, partly by the style of his defence 
— ^felicitous alike in its truthfulness, its freedom, and its rectitude 
— and partly by the manner in which he bore the sentence of con- 
demnation with infinite gentleness and manliness. Since no one 
within the memory of man, it is admitted, ever bowed his head to 
death more nobly ” (o). 

This final speech of his was made whilst the oflicers of the 
Eleven were making preparations to remove him to the prison- 
house (p). According to our judicial practice a condenmed man 
is not allowed to address the court ; and it has been doubted 
whether Socrates was really permitted to make a speech rebuking 
those who had condemned him to death, and prophesying the 
punishment that awaited them. But, after all, Athenian pro- 
cedure was not like ours ; it was much less formal, less technical, 
and less complicated, and it was far more flexible, and therefore 
adaptable to the particular exigencies of each case. Our pro- 
cedure looks sometimes as if cases had perforce to be adapted to 
it, Procrustes-like ; but even with us judges have come more and 
more to pay heed to the spirit of the law, the actual merits of each 
case, and the demands of the public conscience, and it is con- 
ceivable that a modem judge might permit a man sentenced to 
death to make a speech, say, if there were extenuating circum- 
stances, and if the condemned man had been recommended to 
mercy by the jury. And that was in effect the position of Socrates, 
for the verdict had not been a unanimous one, many of the 

(1) Supra, p. 123. 

(w) Par, iii. 86. 

(n) iii. 1. 

(o) Mem. iv. 8. 1-2 (Dakyns’ translation). 

Ip) Apol. 39 e. 
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judges having thought him innocent. However this may be, we 
cannot go behind Plato’s account ; he could not possibly have 
falsified it, either deliberately or unintentionally, to such an 
extent as to represent to his contemporaries — ^including hundreds 
who had been present at the trial — ^that a substantial speech had 
been delivered by Socrates at the conclusion of the trial, when in 
fact he had not done so at all. We must conclude, therefore, that 
it was not incompatible with the Athenian system to allow a man 
to address the court after he was sentenced to death {q ) ; but we 
must add that there seems to be no record of a case parallel to that 
of Socrates, though cases are mentioned in which strangers were 
permitted to deliver informal addresses after the sentence was 
pronounced (r). 

The position of Socrates in deliberately setting his own con- 
viction and sense of right against the formal legalism of the judges 
— or rather of the State — and against the customary practices 
indulged in by defendants before the dicastery, may be compared 
to the position of Antigone who opposed her own sense of right 
and instinctive sisterly affection to the arbitrary legalism of 
sovereign authority ; and the tragic conflict described in the 
Apology possesses various features that are analogous to those of 
the conflict depicted in Sophocles’ Antigone some forty years 
earlier {s). The attitude of Antigone, however, after her condem- 
nation was in one respect altogether different from that of 
Socrates after his condemnation. Though she was, like Socrates, 
without fear, steadfast in the promptings of her own conscience, 
unconciliatory towards Creon, and ever glorying in her action, 
she uttered such vigorous protests against the injustice of her 
condemnation and her untimely death, that she had to be dragged 
away by the officers : but, then, she was in the bloom of youth 
with all her life still before her, whilst Socrates knew that having 
already reached the evening of his life his allotted span was in any 
case nearing its end. 


{q) Some writers (for example, Schanz, op, cit,^ Wilamowitz-Moellendor£f, 
op, cit,) regard this final speech of Socrates as mere fiction ; but this view is 
rejected by Burnet, Platons Euthyphro, Apology and Crito, pp, 161-162. 

(r) Antiphon, vi. {Super Ohor,) 21 ; of. Menzel, loc. cit., p. 60. 

(ff) Of. Grote, Plato and the Other Compan/iona of Socratea, vol. i., pp. 301-302, 
note ; H. Koechly, “ Sokrates und sein Volk,” in Akademiache Vortrdge und 
Reden (Zurich, 1859), p. 382 : ** In Sokrates’ Schicksal liegt uns eine weltge- 
schlchtliche Tragodie vor, so grossartig, wie kaum eine andere, so vollkommen, 
wie jene poetische Tragodie, filr welche 40 Jahre friiher Sophokles nicht mit 
^ ^baohen Siegedcnmze. aondem mit dam FeMhermatabe belohnt woidan 
war. 
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We do not wonder that, considering the very structure and the 
immanent spirit of Socrates’ defence, his undaunted bearing and 
inspiring words, the Apology came to be regarded by his successors 
a^ something more than a forensic speech in a conflict between 
him and his adversaries. It was regarded indeed as a manifesto 
of intellectual freedom, a triumph of inner light over a hostile 
environment, of explicit reason and deliberately accepted prin- 
ciple over unexamined convention, blind caprice, and inveterate 
prejudice, a victory of the living soul over the menace of death. 
It was above all an expression of the actual life of a man who had 
lived as he had spoken, and so it was a revelation of the poten- 
tialities of man in the arduous adventure of his earthly pilgrimage. 
It showed how one who was pure of heart and armed with truth 
might “ dare the tmpastured dragon in his den.” The Apology 
can therefore be fittingly taken as a beacon light for all schools 
of philosophy ; as a heartening call to those whose aspirations 
transcend the common ways of men, to those who set out to 
battle for the right ; and also as a consolatory appeal to those 
whose hopes and endeavours seem to be frustrated. 

It was the perusal of this brief speech that brought Zeno from 
his distant home in Cyprus to the city of Socrates, and so even- 
tually led to the foundation of the Stoic philosophy, which has 
exercised such a profound influence on human thought and the 
fashioning of life. 
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SOCRATES IN PRISON — HIS DEATH 


El aojfia SovXov, oAA' d vovs iXevOcpos. 

(Sophocles.) 

(Though my body is enslaved my mind is free.) 

To fi€V TeXcvrfjaai Travrcov^ TTeTrpcofJidprj KareKptve, to Se KaXcos dnoBaPclv 
tBiov rots cTTTOvSaioLS. 

(Isocrates.) 

(To die is the destined lot of all, but to die nobly is the peculiar 
privilege of the good.) 

ohvvas dBa'qSi vttvc S’ dXyecov, 
evaBes rjpuv eXdoiSi 
€vaCo)v cvaiwVi wva^. 

(Sophocles.) 

(Come, blowing softly, sleep, that know’st not pain. 

Sleep, ignorant of grief, 

Come softly, surely, kingly sleep, and bless.) 


Meya Seol Be roi oX^ia Botev, 

(Farewell, and Heaven bless thee !) 


(Homer.) 


After his last words were spoken in court Socrates was handed 
over to the officers of the Eleven and was taken to ‘‘ the House ’’ 
(the colloquial designation of the Athenian prison). In ordinary 
circumstances the execution would have taken place on the day 
following the trial ; but as the sacred vessel had just been 
despatched to Delos on its annual mission, and the whole period 
of the voyage until its return was considered a holy season during 
which the city was not to be polluted by public executions, the 
execution of Socrates was postponed till after the return of the 
vessel (a). 

Thus Socrates, with chains on his legs, remained in prison 
thirty days. “ During the whole of that period,” says Xenophon, 
‘‘ as his acquaintances without exception can testify, his life 
proceeded as usual. There was nothing to mark a difiterence 
between now and formerly in the even tenour of its courage ” (6). 
Part of his time there was spent in versifying the fables of 


(а) See Plato, Phaedo, 68 a-^c ; Xen., Mem. iv. 8. 3. 

(б) Mem,, ibid. 
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Aesop (c), and composing a hymn in honour of Apollo, though he 
had never before written a line of poetry. Asked why he devoted 
himself then to that task, he replied : 

“ . . . I wanted to see whether I could purge away a scruple 
which I felt about the meaning of certain dreams. In the course 
of my life I have often had intimations in dreams ‘ that I should 
compose music.’ The same dream came to me sometimes in one 
form, and sometimes in another, but always saying the same or 
nearly the same words : ^ Cultivate and make music,’ said the 
dream. And hitherto I had imagined that this was only intended 
to exhort and encourage me in the study of philosophy, which has 
been the pursuit of my life, and is the noblest and best of music. 
The dream was bidding me do what I was already doing, in the 
same way that the competitor in a race is bidden by the specta- 
tors to run when he is already running. But I was not certain of 
this ; for the dream might have meant music in the popular sense 
of the word, and being under sentence of death, and the festival 
giving me a respite, I thought that it would be safer for me to 
satisfy the scruple, and, in obedience to the dream, to compose a 
few verses before I departed. And first I made a hymn in honour 
of the god of the festival, and then considering that a poet, if he 
is really to be a poet, should not only put together words, but 
should invent stories, and that I have no invention, I took some 
fables of Aesop, which I had ready at hand and which I knew — 
they were the first I came upon — ^and turned them into verse ” (d). 

(What would not many of us give to read now this hymn and 
these metrical versions ! What a pity Plato did not take posses- 
sion of them and immortalise them, as he did some of the spoken 
words of his master !) 

Most of Socrates’ time in prison, however, was spent with his 
intimate friends. They usually assembled at daybreak in the 
court-house in which the trial took place, and which was not far 
from the prison. There they waited until the prison-doors were 
opened, and then went in to Socrates, and passed the greater part 
of the day with him (e). This band of loyal friends, conscious of 
the irreparable loss they were to suffer, realising that their beloved 

(c) It is stated in Diog. Laert. ii. 42, that he composed a fable of Aesop beginning 
thus : 

Afo'wirJf If or* KopivOiov Atrri/ viftovffiy 

Kpiv€iv &p€t^p \aoilK<p (ro<f>iri, 

(“ Judge not, ye men of Corinth,” Aesop cried, 

“ Of virtue as the jiuy-courts decide.”) 

(Trans, by R, D. Hicks, Diog. Laert., 2 vols. (London, 1926), vol. i., p. 173.) 

(d) Phaedo, 60 d-61 b, 

(e) 69 d. 

T.S. 0 C 
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and revered master was soon to be taken away from them for 
ever, that they would be deprived of the radiant presence that 
had been such a profound inspiration to them and of the great, 
brave, deep, cheering words that had been as their life’s susten- 
ance, were distracted with grief and affliction ; and recollecting 
how disinterestedly and self-sacrificingly he had consecrated his 
life to the service of his fellow-men, their regret and sorrow could 
not but grow more poignant and heart-rending. Indeed, an 
observer who did not know Socrates and his equanimity and his 
fortitude might well have thought that it was not he but these 
friends of his who were to suffer death, and that he had come there 
to hearten and cheer them on their last journey. 

One morning at daybreak Crito, that fidus Achates ” — a man 
of kindly disposition and practical common sense, even if he had 
not a profoundly philosophical mind for all his seventeen dialogues 
on characteristically Socratic subjects (/ ) — ^who had always placed 
his possessions at the service of Socrates and regarded him with 
the greatest affection, appeared at the prison. He was allowed 
to enter so early, because he was, through his frequent visits, well 
known to the keeper, and besides he had also done him a kind- 
ness.” The care-worn old man found Socrates peacefully asleep ; 
so he sat there quietly gazing upon the composed countenance of 
the condemned man, and though he was most eager to make a 
pressing communication to him, he was unwilling to rob him of 
his placid slumbers and recall him to the consciousness of his 
doom. Perhaps he recollected too what Socrates had told the 
judges about the sweetness of sound sleep. When he awoke, he 
looked much less concerned about his impending fate than Crito 
did ; whereupon the latter observed : ‘'I have always thought 
you to be of a happy disposition ; but never did I see anything 
like the easy, tranquil manner in which you bear this calamity ” (gr). 
To which Socrates replied that it would be absurd if at his age he 
should repine at the prospect of death ; and then he suddenly 
changed the subject by asking the reason for the early visit. 
Crito therefore imparted the sad news to him that the sacred 
vessel had been sighted not far from Athens and that it would 
probably arrive that day, so that the next day would be his 
last (A). Accordingly Crito urged him again to escape (i), 


(/) Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 121. 

\g) Plato, Crito, 43 b. 

{h) 43 e. 

(i) It is stated in Diog. Laert. ii. 60, that it was Aeschines, not Crito, who 
advised Socrates to escape ; but the statement in Plato is more authoritative. 
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whilst there was still time. Socrates then related a dream he had 
just had : a woman, fair and comely, clothed in white raiment, 
appeared to him and said : O Socrates, the third day hence shalt 
th 9 u reach fertile Phthia ” (h ) ; and the meaning of this vision, 
he said, was quite clear to him {1). 

'' Oh, my beloved Socrates,” exclaimed Crito, let me entreat 
you once more to take ray advice and escape. For if you die I shall 
not only lose a friend who can never be replaced, but there is an- 
other evil ; people who do not know you and me will believe that 
I might have saved you if I had been willing to give money, but 
that I did not care. Now, can there be a worse disgrace than this 
— that I should be thought to value money more than the life of 
a friend ? For the many will not be persuaded that I wanted you 
to escape, and that you refused ” (m). 

Socrates brushing aside the opinion of the many as of no 
account, Crito asked whether his refusal to escape was due to his 
fear of implicating his friends and rendering them liable to prose- 
cution ; to which Socrates replied that that was one fear but not 
the only one. 

Crito thereupon reassured him on that score, and said that all 
his wealth was at his disposal, and that Simmias and Cebes were 
at hand with their resources, if necessary ; so that his escape could 
safely be brought about (n), and then he could go to Thessaly to 
his (Crito’s) friends, who would esteem and protect him (o). He 
ought to yield to these entreaties, Crito urged, for the sake of his 
(children and his friends (if not for his own), and not play into 
the hands of his enemies ” (p). 

Dear Crito,” replied Socrates, your zeal is invaluable, if a 
right one ; but if wrong, the greater the zeal the greater the 
danger ; and therefore we ought to consider whether I shall or 
shall not do as you say. For I am and always have been one of 
those natures who must be guided by reason, whatever the reason 
may be which upon reflection appears to me to be the best ; and 
now that this chance has come upon me, I cannot repudiate my 


(A;) Homer, Iliadf ix. 363. 

(1) Crito, 44 b. 

(w) 44 b~c. 

(n) Various writers have said that the authorities would have been disposed 
to connive at his escape (cf. Cambridge Art^ierd History, vol. v., pp. 395-396). 
But there is no ground for this assertion. Crito ’s suggestion was that he might 
be able to bribe the keeper of the gaol — and even then at great risk. There 
is no suggestion anywhere that the Eleven and all the other numerous Athenian 
“ authorities *’ concerned would have been willing to allow the condemned 
prisoner to escape. 

(o) 46 b-c. 

(p) 46 0-46 a. 


0 0 2 
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own words : the principles which I have hithei’to honoured and 
revered 1 still honour, and unless we can at once find other and 
better principles, I am certain not to agree with you ; no, not 
even if the power of the multitude could inflict many more 
imprisonments, confiscations, deaths, frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors ” (q). 

If a conclusion was right when no fear of death existed, it does 
not cease to be right because death is imminent (r). 

Then Socrates applied his customary dialectic reasoning to 
prove to Crito that the opinion of the many which is urged upon 
him ought not to be followed, but only that of the one wise man. 
Though it may be said that “ the many can kill us,” that makes no 
difference, for it is not life merely that is of value, but a good life, 
which means a just and honourable life. The idea of the multi- 
tude about money, loss of reputation or even duty to his children 
must be put aside ; the only question is whether it will be right 
to escape («9). In their previous conversations, Socrates reminds 
him, Crito was always ready to admit that no man should inten- 
tionally do wrong, or return evil for evil (which is the morality of 
the many), or betray the right ; and these principles he reaffirms 
now. But to leave the prison against the will of the Athenians is 
a wrong — ^it would be a flagrant abandonment of those principles. 
Crito appears reluctant to accept that application ; whereupon 
Socrates sets forth a striking imaginary conversation between 
himself and the Laws (t), for the purpose of convincing Crito that 
his counsel is bad, and that to escape would be to commit a wrong. 

The Laws, then, argue — Socrates consenting throughout — to 
this effect. To escape means to disregard the law, and to set aside 
the law is a subversion of the State, and it makes no difference 
even if the State is thought to have pronounced an unjust sen- 
tence ; and Socrates impliedly agreed throughout to abide by the 
law. The law gave him birth, nurture, education, civic status, 
and social ties. He would not do violence to his father, if he had 
been struck or reviled by him ; but his country is far more august 
and sacred than parentage or any ancestry. Besides, on reaching 
manhood he was at liberty to emigrate with all his possessions if 
he liked to do so ; but as he remained in the city deliberately, it 
implied an inviolable compact that he should do what the laws 
enjoined, unless he convinced them that they required something 

(g)i461>-c. 

(r) 46 d-e. 

(s) 47-48. 

(t) 60-64. 
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inexpedient. This applies all the more forcibly to him, who has 
been so attached to the city that he has scarcely ever been out of 
it, and has always acquiesced in its government. Furthermore, 
at the trial he refrained from proposing exile as a counter-penalty, 
and proclaimed that he preferred death to banishment. To turn 
his back now on compacts will be to belie his sentiments and his 
solemn assurances, and act the part of a wretched slave — especi- 
ally so as he has had seventy years in which to consider whether 
he preferred another State to his own. Again, such a transgression 
on his part will not only do no good to himself, but will also expose 
his friends who are accessories to his escape to exile, confiscation 
of property, and loss of citizenship ; if he flies to a foreign city, 
he will there be regarded with suspicion and antipathy as a sub- 
verter of the laws, and it will be thought that if he can thus 
betray the laws of his State, he must no doubt have been guilty 
also of corrupting the youth. Can he in such circumstances pre- 
sume to discourse there on virtue and justice ? 

Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. Think 
not of life and children first, and of justice afterwards, but of 
justice first, that you may be justified before the princes of the 
world below. For neither will you nor any that belong to you 
be happier or holier or juster in this life, or happier in another, if 
you do as Crito bids. Now you depart in innocence, a sufferer and 
not a doer of evil ; a victim, not of the laws but of men. But if 
you go forth, returning evil for evil, and injury for injury, break- 
ing the covenants and agreements which you have made with us, 
and wronging those whom you ought least of all to wrong, that 
is to say, yourself, your friends, your country, and us, we shall be 
angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the laws in the 
world below, will receive you as an enemy ; for they will know 
that you have done your best to destroy us. Listen, then, to us 
and not to Crito ’’ (u). '' This, dear Crito, is the voice,” adds 

Socrates, '' which I seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the 
sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic ; that voice, I say, is 
humming in my ears, and prevents me from hearing any other. 
And I know that anything more which you may say will be vain. 
Yet speak, if you have anything to say.” Crito : ‘‘I have 
nothing to say, Socrates.” /Soc. ; Leave me then, Crito, to 
fulfil the will of God, and to follow whither he leads ” (rr). 

Thus the same spirit that dominated his life when he was a free 


(u) 64 b-c. 
(x) 64 d-e. 
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man animated him now when he was a condemned prisoner who 
was about to suffer the supreme penalty. The argument of the 
Laws is his argument ; and he applied it to himself dispassionately 
and with even greater insistence and alacrity than he would have 
applied it to another in similar circumstances. To him the 
dialectic of words would be a barren thing, nay a hypocrisy and 
a dishonour, if it were divorced from conduct : the dialectic of 
words inevitably determined and imperatively demanded the 
dialectic of action. In his theoretical discussions he had ever 
strenuously maintained — and his view was always carried out in 
his actual life — ^that it was wrong to reply to the false by means 
of the false or to return evil for evil, notwithstanding the opinion 
and practice of the multitude. Now in this disastrous predica- 
ment, even if he were not guarded, even if he were allowed to 
remain in prison unfettered, and his escape could be readily 
effected without danger, inconvenience, or loss of money to him- 
self or to his friends, it would be wrong to do so, inasmuch as it 
would be contrary to his principles which were arrived at by his 
dispassionate dialectical examination. But as these principles, in 
his view, held good always and everywhere, irrespectively of all 
emergencies, menaces, and dangers, to disregard them would be 
a violation of reason ; and disloyalty to reason is a greater evil 
than to suffer an unjust death — ^for an evil man can never do real 
harm to a good man. If an injustice is committed through the 
application of the law, it is not the fault of the law, but it is due 
to the ignorance of those who make and administer it ; therefore 
the only remedy that remains is to convince the legislators of 
their error, and procure an amendment of the law by methods that 
are not unconstitutional or otherwise improper. 

Now it may appear to some students a strange limitation of 
Socrates’ free, irrepressible, and seemingly uncompromising genius 
thus to submit to what he deemed an act of injustice, instead of 
arising like a defiant hero and challenging established might and 
authority. But Socrates’ reasoning is unanswerable, if we admit 
that the dictates of impartial reason and not the promptings of 
selfish feeling should determine conduct ; at all events Socrates 
was definitively and indissolubly committed to the invariable 
observance of reason — and to consent to die for its sake is surely 
as noble and glorious a martyrdom as to die for one’s religious 
faith. He submitted to the law, even though he did not believe 
it was the best law ; and he may have thought that whilst it was 
in operation it possessed also divine sanction — a belief which 
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among other things prevented his being an out-and-out rationa- 
list (?/), despite the fact that he followed the behests of reason 
more persistently than any rationalist ” we have ever heard of. 
Still, apart from this consideration, had he subjected to the test 
of his dialectic the whole question of the validity and authority 
of existing law (as one writer (z) thinks he ought to have done in 
order to be consistent), he would have been putting the cart 
before the horse, considering his preoccupation with the funda- 
mental principles of knowledge and virtue as a preliminary and 
indispensable basis for legislation ; and, what is more, had he done 
so he would certainly have been put to death long before he 
reached his three score and ten, and so would have been pre- 
vented from accomplishing the precious preparatory work which 
he managed to do under conditions that were difficult enough in 
any case. Even though he always set great store by reason, he 
realised that he had to submit to many unreasonable things as a 
condition to his being permitted to champion its claims in other 
matters ; after all one intellectual Herculean labour at a time is 
quite sufficient for a mortal man, especially when he stands alone 
as an ‘‘ enemy of the people ’’ against the body politic. To say, 
then, that it was a limitation of Socrates’ genius to have abstained 
from acting the rationalist in some things is a nugatory depreca- 
tion ; for to live in this world at all necessarily implies the 
acceptance of many unreasonable things, and the wise man who 
would be a reformer and would seek to substitute reason for 
unreason in the affairs of men must choose and confine himself to 
that field of activity in which he can labour with comparative 
security and effectiveness. Furthermore, such criticism appears 
to be entirely oblivious of Socrates’ enforced abstention from 
public life, and of his explanation that he was debarred from 
participating in political and legislative functions — ^that is to say, 
that he was prevented from applying himself to the only available 
way of making or altering the law — ^by his warning voice, which 
was real to him whatever we may think of it. 

It has already been pointed out {a) that the action of the Crito 
resembles in various respects the procedure of a trial, Crito 
representing the prosecutor, the State the accused, and Socrates 
the judge ; the charge is wrongdoing, and the verdict is not 


(y) Cf. C. Nohle, Die Statslehre Platos in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(Jena, 1880), pp. 10-13 ; J. Adam, Platonia Crito (Cambridge, 1888), pp. xiv.-xv. 
( 2 ) Adam, ibid, 

(a) Suprat p. 22. 
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guilty (6). The State, by its agent the Laws, embarks on a 
dialectical cross-examination in its defence, and proves to the 
satisfaction of the judge that the accusation of the prosecutor is 
entirely baseless. Moreover, this quasi- judicial investigation 
involves, as it were, an appeal from the decision of the court of 
dicasts that had condemned Socrates ; and the judgment is that 
whilst the State qua State, as differentiated from those individuals 
who purported to act in its name in the prosecution and condemna- 
tion of Socrates, is acquitted, neither those individuals who mis- 
construed the law nor the people generally who sanctioned such 
misconstruction are exonerated (c). 

Thus Socrates refused to leave the prison without being 
authorised to do so, and Orito’s entreaties were in vain. The 
prisoner’s last day arrived, and his closest friends — ^now united 
by their common reverence and affection, however they might 
differ in their philosophical discussions — assembled earlier than 
usual at the customary place in the adjoining court-house (d). 
There was first and foremost the indefatigable Crito, the oldest 
of Socrates’ friends, of about the same age and his fellow-demes- 
man, who did not engage in philosophical discussions with 
Socrates, and perhaps had little aptitude for dialectic ; but he 
had aptitude for unwavering affection and loyalty, and for self- 
sacrifice too, for his friend. There were also Crito’s son, the 
beautiful Critobulus ; Apollodorus, somewhat melancholy, timid, 
and highly sensitive ; Hermogenes, gentle and pious, who after- 
wards gave Xenophon much information about the trial of 
Socrates (e) ; Epigenes, son of Antiphon, of the deme of 
Cephisia ( / ) ; Aeschines, rhetorician as well as philosopher, 
author of dialogues marked by Socratic irony ; Antisthenes, the 
subsequent founder of the cymo school of philosophy ; Otesippus, 
of the deme of Paeania (gr) ; Menexenus, son of Demophon (h). 
There were some besides who came from other cities : the brothers 
Simmias and Cebes of Thebes, who had been disciples of the 
Pjijhagorean philosopher Philolaus, who now brought money for 
the purpose of aiding Socrates’ escape and who afterwards 
became distinguished authors and masters of dialectic ; 
Phaedonides of Thebes ; the young, noble, and beautiful Phaedo 


(6) Cf. Adam, op. cit., p. vii, 

(c) Ibid., pp. ix.-xi. 

(d) Mem. iv. 8. 4. 

(e) Phaedo, 69 b. 

If) Of. Plato, Apol. 33 ; Xen., Mem* iii. 12. 

(g) Cf. Plato, Lyaia ; Euthyd. 273 a. 

{h) He is one of the interlocutors in Plato’s Lyaia and also in the Meneacenua. 
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of Elis, the '' beloved disciple,’’ who afterwards founded a school 
of philosophy at Elis, and declared he would always love to hear 
and speak of Socrates (i) ; Euclides of Megara (k), the subtle 
dialectician who, with other companions of Socrates, later 
founded a school of dialectics in his city ; Terpsion of Megara (1). 
But Plato, who became the most illustrious of the master’s 
disciples, was absent on that day on account of illness (m). 

These friends then proceeded together to the prison, but the 
jailer who answered the door came out, and, sympathetically 
disposed both to the prisoner and to his visitors, asked them to 
wait until he called them, as the Eleven were there with Socrates 
causing his chains to be removed, and giving the necessary 
directions for the execution. He returned soon afterwards and 
admitted them all into the prison. There they found Socrates 
just released from his fetters, and Xanthippe sitting near him 
with their child in her arms (n). As soon as she saw them she 
uttered a cry and said : Oh, Socrates, this is the last time that 
your friends will speak to you or you to them ” (o) ; and as she 
kept on wailing and lamenting Socrates asked Crito to get some 
one to take her home. Accordingly one of Crito ’s attendants 
led her away crying aloud and beating her breast. Then Socrates 
sat up on his couch, began to bend and rub his leg, which had 
been released from the chains, and spoke of the relativity of 
pleasure and pain — ^for a feeling of pleasure followed the cessation 
of pain which had been caused by the fetters (p), Socrates next 
informed them that he had lately spent much of his time in prison 
in making a metrical version of Aesop’s fables, and composing a 
hymn to Apollo (g). 

The conversation subsequently turns on the question of suicide ; 
and to the inquiries of Simmias and Cebes, who speak in their 
native Doric, Socrates replied that suicide is unlawful, though a 
philosopher ought always to be prepared and willing to die. 
According to some people (for example, those initiated into the 
Orphic mysteries), man exists in a kind of prison and is not 
allowed to open the door and run away. That doctrine is difficult 


(t) Phaedoy 58 e. 

(k) Cf. Plato, Theaet. 

(l) Introduced as an interlocutor in Plato’s Theaetettis, 

(m) Phaedo, 59 b. 

(n) It has been frequently said that Xanthijjpe and the child had passed the 
night with Socrates. But there is no evidence of this, and my impression is 
that it is very doubtful. 

(o) 60 a. 

(p) 60 b~c. 

(q) 60 d-61 b. 
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to understand, so that another and more intelligible reason may 
be given, namely, that the gods are men’s guardians, hence men 
are not their own property, and consequently are not entitled 
to dispose of what does not belong to them. Cebes thereupon 
asks why, if such be the case, a philosopher should desire to die, 
and so lose the protection of the gods. Simmias concurs in this 
question, and suggests that his brother is referring to Socrates 
himself, who appears to be too ready to leave his friends as well 
as the gods. Socrates therefore says that he must try to make 
a more convincing defence than he did before the judges, and 
then argues that he is going to other good and wise gods, and 
perhaps also to better men than those of this world (r). 

The conversation is now becoming exciting, and the extra- 
ordinary circle of philosophers listening to a profound discourse 
in unparalleled circumstances give their rapt attention to the 
alluring voice and manner of Socrates, and forget for the time 
being that they are very soon to witness his death. They are 
intensely anxious to know whether he believes this departure of 
his to be an eternal separation from them or only a temporary 
parting. Simmias begs him to commimicate his ideas to them 
so that they may share them, when Crito intervenes and informs 
Socrates that the man who is to administer the hemlock has 
warned him to talk as little as possible, because if he gets heated 
the poison will not properly act, and he may therefore have to 
drink it twice or even three times. Socrates asks Crito to tell 
the man to attend to his own affairs and administer the poison 
twice or if need be three times (s) — so absorbed is he in the 
conversational process of inquiry he always loved so well that 
he is unmindful of his impending doom. 

Socrates now goes on to explain why he thinks that a man who 
has spent his life in the service of philosophy has reason to be of 
good cheer when his death approaches, and to be hopeful that 
after his death he will attain the greatest good ; for philosophy 
is a “ contemplation of death ” (^). At this Simmias laughed 
and said : 

“ Though not in a laughing humour, you have made me laugh, 
Socrates ; for I cannot help thinking that the many when they 
hear your words will say how truly you have described philo- 


(r) 61 c-63 d. 

(a) 63 d-6. 

(t) In the sense of a rehearsal of dying (Taylor, Plato (1926), p. 179 ; Burnet, 
PUUo^s Phaedo, p. 28). 
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sophers, and our people at home will likewise say that the life 
which philosophers desire is in reality death, and that they have 
found them out to be deserving of the death which they desire.” 
“ And they are right, Simmias, in thinking so,” replied Socrates, 

with the exception of the words ' they have foimd them out ’ ; 
for they have not found out either what is the nature of that death 
which the true philosopher desires, or how he deserves or desires 
death ” (i^). 

Death, observes Socrates, is the separation of the soul from 
the body. But the philosopher spurns material pleasures and 
the dominion of the senses with all the evils, impurities, and 
necessities bound up with them which, preventing clearness of 
vision, are a hindrance to him in his search for absolute truth, 
goodness, wisdom, and beauty ; and he therefore desires such a 
separation (x), 

“ Then,” added Socrates, if this is true, my friend, I have 
good hope that, when I reach the place to which I am going, I 
shall there, if anywhere, attain fully to that which we have 
sought so earnestly in the past, so that I shall set oflE with good 
cheer on the journey that is appointed to me to-day ; and not 
only I, but every man who thinks that his mind has been purified 
and made ready ” {y). 

Purification implies the emancipation of the soul from the 
chains of the body, and this emancipation is brought about by 
death ; and true philosophers ever seek to release the soul from 
its bonds. Hence it is ridiculous to repine at the approach of 
death — ^indeed, it is an occasion for rejoicing at the prospect of 
reaching that place where they hope to gain what they loved most 
in life, namely, wisdom. Those who fear death do not love 
wisdom, but only their bodies or worldly things (s). Besides, 
the philosopher’s ideas of good and evil are unlike those of other 
men. They are brave from a fear of greater dangers, and tem- 
perate because intemperance prevents them from enjoying 
greater pleasures. But he disdains this process of balancing 
pleasures and pains and fears, which is a false and slavish pro- 
cedure, like the barter of coins, not the commerce of true wisdom 
with its companion virtue ; and he regards true virtue as a purga- 
tion of the soul. Those who have purified their souls will dwell 


{u) 64 b. 

(x) 64 c-67 b. 
iy) 67 b~c. 

(z) 67 0-68 b. 
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with the gods after death ; and Socrates hopeful that he will be 
with the gods is now prepared to depart (a). 

Here Cebes expresses the fear — ^the common fear — ^that when a 
man dies his soul may vanish like smoke ; and he says that much 
persuasion and many arguments are needed to prove that the 
soul survives. Thereupon Socrates begins his dialectical dis- 
course on that greatest and profoundest of human questions — 
the immortality of the soul (6). It has already been pointed 
out, however, that it is almost universally held that the essence 
of this argument is Platonic (c) rather than Socratic ; so that 
it would perhaps be irrelevant to set it forth here. Socrates 
may have accepted the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and his teleological conception of life and the universe as well 
as his attitude towards death may have impelled him to accept 
it. But it is not quite clear that he did (d). In the Apology, 
every part of which is undoubtedly Socratic, he touched upon 
the question of survival after death, but he did not make any 
definite declaration either for it or against it. If he believed in 
immortality then, he would probably have said so, especially in 
his address to the acquitting judges ; that he did not say so 
would be inexplicable otherwise (c). Indeed, he expressly 
avowed his uncertainty, and refused to dogmatise. On this 
great question as on lesser questions, he contrasted his ignorance 
with the conceit of knowledge prevailing among his fellow- 
citizens ; had he then been possessed of the convictions 
dramatically attributed to him in the Phaedo, he would not have 
refrained from uttering them, instead of considering alternatives, 
when the solemnity of the occasion, the seeming victory of his 
enemies, and the frustrated hopes of his friends all called for 
such a pronouncement. And even in the Phaedo we find, amidst 
the swarming Platonic ideas, hints and suggestions here and there 
which indicate that Socrates was really endeavouring on his 
account to arrive at a clear conception of the soul’s immortality, 
rather than expounding doctrines to his companions with a 
settled assurance in their truth. For when Simmias and Cebes 
expressed dissatisfaction with the argument advanced, though 
they were reluctant to set forth their objections or doubts lest 


(а) 68b~69. 

(б) 70 seq, 

(c) Cf. the allegory of the soul recovering her wings in Phaedrus, 249. 

(d) See supra, p. 123. 

(e) For reasons that have been suggested why he may not have wished then 
to declare his faith in immortality (if he had it), see supra, p. 127. 
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they disturbed Socrates at that supreme moment (/), he 
observed : 

'' At this moment (g) I am sensible that I have not the temper 
of a philosopher ; like the vulgar, I am only a partisan. Now 
the partisan, when he is engaged in a dispute, cares nothing 
about the rights of the question, but is anxious only to convince 
his hearers of his own assertions. And the difference between 
him and me at the present moment is only this — that whereas 
he seeks to convince his hearers that what he says is true, I am 
rather seeking to convince myself ; to convince my hearers is a 
secondary matter with me. And do but see how much I gain 
by the argument. For if what I say is true, then I do well to be 
persuaded of the truth ; but if there be nothing after death, 
still, during the short time that remains, I shall not distress my 
friends with lamentations, and my ignorance will not last, but 
will die with me, and therefore no harm will be done. This is 
the state of mind, Simmias and Cebes, in which I approach the 
argument. And I would ask you to be thinking of the truth and 
not of Socrates : agree with me, if I seem to you to be speaking 
the truth ; or if not, withstand me might and main, that I may 
not deceive you as well as myself in my enthusiasm, and like the 
bee leave my sting in you before I die ” (h), 

(This passage is characteristically Socratic in tone and spirit ; 
and it may be that such words as these, especially the remark that 
he is seeking to convince himself, lend colour to the view that 
whilst he was uncertain about immortality when he delivered 
his speech before the dicasts, afterwards by dint of reflecting on 
the significance of death during his thirty days’ imprisonment 
pending his execution he came to receive “ intimations of immor- 
tality,” and that on the last day of his earthly existence he was 
anxious to confirm his newly acquired belief by means of an 
elaborate dialectical inquiry, or to see whether it could withstand 
the objections urged by such keen reasoners as the Theban 
brothers. This is a conjecture that is put forward here tenta- 
tively ; and I do not know whether a similar suggestion has been 
made before. However, such a view would definitely explain 
Socrates’ attitude of doubt during the trial, and his changed 
attitude just before his death.) 

Socrates afterwards declared that his mind was at ease, and 

(/) 84 d. 

(g) Of coiirse he is referring to the particular portion of the argument ; but his 
words indicate uncertainty, and bear out what is suggested above. 

(h) 91 a~c. 
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he urged his companions to maintain unabated the dialectical 
investigation, in order to attain that reasoned truth which alone 
commands acceptance (i). At times he appears to be mainly 
concerned about calming their fears as to his destiny, rather 
than convincing himself ; for as his reasoning does not seem to 
content them, he tries to impress upon them that, as the conse- 
crated servant of Apollo, he has received divine gifts of prophecy, 
and, like the swan, would go out of life with a song of gladness {k). 
Whatever doubt there may be about his belief in immortality, 
there is no doubt, however, about the historical accuracy of 
Plato’s moral portraiture of Socrates in his last days — his sublime 
courage, his imperturbable equanimity in confronting death ; and 
his victory over it is all the more wonderful in that he had only 
reason as his support, and the consciousness of innocence as his 
consolation ; he had nothing like the Christian martyr’s confidence 
in the near presence of a vigilant, gentle, and loving saviour 
calling him to eternal bliss. For Socrates the calm contemplation 
of death, as a function of the philosophic life, was conditioned 
by the assertion of an untrammelled intellectual freedom ; and 
for him death, which was an emancipation of the soul from the 
troubled tabernacle of the body, was entirely free from all 
grotesque, morbid, and macabre associations. He encountered 
it not with the Christian martyr’s mystic fervour, longing expect- 
ancy, and rapturous exaltation, but with all the serenity and self- 
mastery consequent on long reflexion, with a self-surrender, not 
to the beckonings of ineffable love, but dictated by cool dialectical 
ratiocination, and with the recognition that it is an inevitable 
stage that must be traversed sooner or later ; and so he was 
quietly reconciled to it, whatever it might bring with it, and 
however he might fare. His mind tried to fathom the nature of 
the beyond, but it did not perceive clearly, and so he would not 
deceive himself : he would not regard vagrant hopes and surmises 
and imaginings as achieved knowledge, and therefore he would 
remain true to his principles, by maintaining his customary 
reserve and modesty in his affirmations, and refusing to take the 
wish for the thought. Whilst he was thus tranquil and without 
fear, he did not mock or defy death or indulge in insincere 
attitudinising. 

In this last talk of his, as in his previous conversations with his 
friends after his condemnation, there is not a single word of 


(i) 86 b. 
(k) Ibid, 
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rancour or bitterness uttered against his enemies, his accusers, and 
condemning judges. He felt that they misunderstood him and 
misinterpreted his mission, that the harm they intended to do, 
him was the outcome of their ignorance rather than their deli- 
berate malice ; so that he could not but be indulgent towards 
them, a^d hopeful that with the acquisition of truer knowledge 
their eyes would be opened, and then they would realise what 
they had done. 

And now the great argument had to end, for the last hour was 
near. The scene painted by Plato is one of dramatic vividness 
and immortal beauty, contrasting the unclouded countenance, 
the stupendous composure — ^indeed playful geniality — and the 
undimmed intelligence of the great tragic protagonist with the 
pained faces, the paralysing emotions, and the confused thoughts 
of those who were gathered round him. And in reproducing this 
unique scene here, it were futile to attempt to depart too much 
from the incomparable style of Plato’s narrative, which was based 
on the report of an eyewitness who had obviously remembered 
every detail in the impressive sequence of events. 

Socrates recalled his companions from the ethereal regions to 
which he had for a while conducted them, and from the glorious 
vision of immortality he had conjured up for them, to a sense of 
urgent reality by reminding them that the voice of fate was 
calling, and that in a few moments he must drink the poison. 
In the meantime, he said, he would repair to the bath, in order to 
save the women the trouble of washing his body afterwards (Z). 
Crito then asked him whether he desired to leave with his friends 
any directions concerning his children or about anything else, 
and in what way they might best serve him. To which Socrates 
answered that he had nothing new to impart to them, but only 
what he had always said to them : to have regard to themselves 
and live in conformity with the principles arrived at in their past 
discussions ; by doing so they would be doing a service to him 
and his as well as to themselves, but failing this all their pro- 
mises, however profuse or eager they might be, would prove of no 
avail. Crito rephed that they would endeavour to do as he said, 
and asked in what way they should bury him. Thereupon 
Socrates assumed a jocular vein, saying : ‘‘ In any way you 
please ; only you must catch me first, and not let me escape 
you ” (m). Turning to the company with a smile he good- 


(l) Phaedo, 115 a. 

(m) 116 c. 
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humouredly reproved Orito for having forgotten the conclusion 
reached in the recent argument, namely, that after drinking the 
poison he would no longer be with them, because his soul would 
fly away to the joys of the blessed, so that they could not bury 
him, but only his body. “ Be of good cheer, then, my dear 
Crito,” he added, and say that you are burying my body only, 
and do with that as you think best and as seems to you most 
fitting '' {n). 

After saying these words he arose and went into another room 
to bathe. Crito followed him, and asked the others to wait. 
Whilst they waited they talked over with each other the striking 
discourse they had listened to, and tried to hearten each other by 
respeating some of the inspiring principles that had been enun- 
ciated in it. But sorrow took possession of their souls, and they 
could not refrain from dwelling on the greatness of the calamity 
that had befallen them ; they felt that he was like a father to 
them, and that bereft of him they would live as orphans for the 
rest of their lives. 

As soon as Socrates returned from his bath, his children were 
brought to him for their last embrace — the youth Lamprocles, 
the small boy Sophroniscus, and the infant Menexenus ; then his 
wife Xanthippe and women relatives of the family came to him, 
and he talked with them in the presence of Crito, and gave them 
his last instructions. After dismissing them he went to his com- 
panions and sat down with them for some time speaking but 
little. The fateful hour of sunset was fast approaching, and soon 
the jailer, who was the servant of the Eleven, came into the room, 
went to Socrates and said to him : 

To you, Socrates, whom I know to be the noblest and gentlest 
and best of all who ever came to this place, I will not impute the 
angry feelings of other men, who rage and swear at me, when, in 
obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink the poison — ^indeed, 

I am sure that you will not be angry with me ; for others, as you 
are aware, and not I, am to blame. And so fare you well, and try 
to bear lightly what must needs be ; — ^you know my errand. 
Then bursting into tears he turned away and went out (o). 

And Socrates looked up at the executioner who that day per- 
formed his function with a heavy heart, and whose regard and 
affection for Socrates could not but touch him ; so with gentle 


(n) 116e-116a. 

(o) 116 c. 
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courtesy he returned his good wishes and promised to do what he 
was bid. Then turning to his friends he observed : 

“ How charming the man is : since I have been in prison he 
has always been coming to see me, and at times he would talk to 
me, and was as good to me as could be, and now see how generously 
he sorrows on my account. But we must do as he says, Crito ; 
and therefore let the cup be brought, if the poison is prepared ; if 
not, let the attendant prepare some ” (p). 

Hearing this request Crito beseeched Socrates not to be in such 
a great hurry to leave them ; for the sun, he said, was still upon 
the hills and had not yet set ; and he added that he had heard of 
others who had taken the draught very late, after the order had 
been given to them, and in the meantime had eaten and drunk 
and enjoyed the company of their loved ones. 

Yes, Crito,” replied Socrates, ‘‘ and they of whom you speak 
are right in so acting, for they think that they will be gainers by 
the delay ; but I am right in not following their example, for I 
do not think that I should gain anything by drinking the poison 
a little later ; I should only be ridiculous in my own eyes, for 
sparing and saving a life which is already forfeit. Please then to 
do as I say, and not to refuse me ” (g). 

Thereupon Crito made a sign to his attendant who was stand- 
ing by ; and he went out, and after some delay returned with the 
man who was to administer the poison, carrying it prepared in a 
cup. As soon as Socrates saw him, he said to him : 

‘‘ ‘ You, my good friend, who are experienced in these matters, 
shall give me directions how I am to proceed.’ The man an- 
swered : ‘You have only to walk about until your legs are heavy, 
and then to lie down, and the poison will act.’ At the same time 
he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest 
manner, without the least fear or change of colour or feature, 
looking at the man with all his eyes ... as his manner was, took 
the cup and said ; ‘ What do you say about making a libation out 
of this cup to any god ? May I, or not ? ’ The man answered : * We 
only prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem enough.’ ‘I 
understand,’ he said, ‘ but I may and must ask the gods to prosper 
my journey from this to the other world — even so — and so be it 
according to my prayer.’ Then raising the cup to his lips, quite 
readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison ” (r). 


(p) 116 d. 

{q) 116e-117a. 
(r) 117 a-c. 
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Till then most of the company, spellbound by his equanimity 
and seeming unconcern, and overawed by his mysterious majestyj 
had managed to control themselves, but when they saw him drain 
the fatal cup, they burst out weeping ; and Phaedo, with whose 
locks Socrates had not long ago played, and who, despite his youth, 
had been one of the calmest of those present, now shed many tears 
in spite of himself, and wrapped his face in his cloak, weeping 
bitterly, as he said, not for his master but for his own misfortune 
in being deprived of such a friend. Then the old man Crito was 
overcome too, and in tears got up and moved away, followed by 
Phaedo ; at the same time the sensitive Apollodorus, who had 
been weeping all the time, wailed aloud in his grief, which made 
them all break down : — all except Socrates himself, who had 
throughout remained quite tranquil — ‘‘placidus ore, intrepidus 
verbis, intempestivas suorum lacrimas coercens ” (5). ‘‘ What con- 
duct is this,” he reproachfully exclaimed, “ you strange men ! I 
sent the women away chiefly for this very reason, that they might 
not offend in this way ; for I have heard that a man should die in 
silence. So calm yourselves and bear up ” (<). 

When they heard his reproof they were ashamed and restrained 
their tears. But he walked about until, as he said, his legs began 
to fail, and then he lay down on his back according to the direc- 
tions that had been given him. The man who gave him the potion 
now and then examined his feet and legs, then pinched his feet 
hard, and asked him if he could feel it. Socrates answered that 
he did not feel it ; then the man pressed his leg, and so higher and 
higher, and soon showed the bystanders that he was cold and stiff. 
And Socrates himself felt his legs, and said that when the poison 
reached his heart that would be the end. He was already growing 
cold about the groin, when he uncovered his face, which had 
been covered, and said — ^these being his last words : ‘‘ Crito, I 
owe a cock to Aesculapius ; do not forget to pay it for me ” {u). 
Crito replied that the debt would be paid, and also inquired if 
there was anything else he wished. To this question he made no 
answer ; but after a little while there was a movement, and the 
man imcovered him — ^his eyes were fixed, and as soon as Crito saw 
it he closed his eyes and his mouth (x). 

This account of the last hours of Socrates may well be con- 

(a) These words are very aptly quoted by Grote, Plato and the Other Compmiona 
of Socrates, vol. ii., p. 154. dChey are used by Tacitus, Hist, ii. 48, in his depiction 
of the approaching end of the Emperor Otho. 

{t) llldro, 

(u) 118. 

(x) Ibid, 
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eluded with the words used by Phaedo at the beginning of his 
narrative, represented as having been told to Eoheorates of Phlius 
and other Phliasians : 

I had a singular feeling at being in his company. For I could 
hardly believe that I was present at the death of a friend, and 
therefore I did not pity him, Echecrates ; he died so fearlessly, 
and his words and bearing were so noble and gracious, that to me 
he appeared blessed. I thought that in going to the other world 
he could not be without a divine call, and that he would be happy, 
if any man ever was, when he arrived there ; and therefore I did 
not pity him as might have seemed natural at such an hour. But I 
had not the pleasure which I usually feel in philosophical discourse 
(for philosophy was the theme of which we spoke). I was pleased, 
but in the pleasure there was also a strange admixture of pain ; 
for I reflected that he was soon to die, and this double feeling was 
shared by us all ; we were laughing and weeping by turns, 
especially the excitable Apollodorus ... he was quite beside 
himself ; and I and all of us were greatly moved ’’ (y). 

And at the very close of the narrative, Phaedo said : Such 
was the end, Echecrates, of our friend ; concerning whom I may 
truly say, that of all the men of his time whom I have known he 
was the wisest and justest and best ’’ {z). 

The very last words uttered by Socrates were a direction to 
Crito to make a divine offering on his behalf. Contrary to the 
views of many commentators we believe that the remark was 
made quite seriously in intention, though in a buoyant genial 
tone in conformity with his wonted manner. There was little of 
his customary irony ” in it ; but it may well have implied some- 
thing of that profound irony which accompanies the sense of an 
intimate world vanishing before one’s fading vision, a world in 
which one had so wholeheartedly laboured for others and had 
been hated and condemned to death by them for it. To us as on- 
lookers a further element of irony appears in the situation of a 
man who was condemned to death for irreligion, and who dying 
made a libation to his country’s gods and offered a prayer and a 
sacrifice to a national deity. 

We ought to add, however, that there is no consensus of opinion 
respecting the precise significance of the requested sacrifice of a 
cock to Aesculapius, the god of the science and art of medicine. 


(y) 68 e-69 a. 
(2) 118. 
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As the cock was frequently regarded as an emblem of victory, 
some writers have thought that the gesture of Socrates implied a 
claim on his part that he though dying had really achieved a 
victory over his accusers, condemning judges, and enemies gene- 
rally. Others have believed that, owing to its symbolising day 
and its connection with Apollo, the god of light and harmony, 
Socrates meant that he was emerging from darkness and discord 
into authentic light and into the music of the spheres.” Aescula- 
pius, however, being the god of healing to whom votive offerings 
were made by persons recovering from sickness, it has therefore 
been held that the act of Socrates was simply a sacrifice to that 
deity, not of course for restoring him to bodily health, but for 
curing him of all the ailments of earthly existence, — ^the ailing 
Socrates purporting to drink the poison as though it were a 
medicine. As Timon of Athens says, speaking of his epitaph ” : 

. . . my long sickness 

Of health and living now begins to mend ! (a) 

That is to say, Socrates hoped (as a recent commentator 
observes (6) ) to awake cured like those who were healed by 
sleeping in the temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurus and observing 
certain prescribed rules. Perhaps the last explanation is the most 
appropriate (c). 

These Socratic dialogues of Plato, which depict the life and 
death of Socrates, bring out his extraordinary consistency in death 
as in life : the last days revealed a triumphant application of the 
principles that he had before taught and observed throughout in 
his own life — ^to be just and to fear nothing, to be guided by the 
light of reason instead of by the seductive impressions of the 
senses. His death signalised a veritable triumph of spirit over 
matter, of inner conscience over all external temptations, of 
reasoned dispassionate thought over unreasoning self-regarding 
sentiment, of the fortitude that is engendered by reason over the 
courage that so often results from pride or from a regard for others’ 
approbation, of the philosophic serenity that is due to the dictates 
of reason over that tranquillity that is produced either by mental 
lassitude or by religious promptings. To the last he remained 
devoted to his mission, which entailed co-operative investigation 
by the dialectic process of debate : but whilst in the course of his 
life he had been to a large extent a destructive critic, a purger of 


(а) Timon of Athens, v. 1. 184-185. 

(б) Bumet, Pl-ato's Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), p. 147. 

(o) Cf. W. D. Geddes, The Phaedo of Plato (London, 1885), p. 296. 
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pretence and false illusion of knowledge, in his last days he put 
aside his refutative elenchus, and substituting a dialectic of syn- 
thesis he evoked a majestic vision from which all earthly solicitude, 
fesir, and despair were banished. To the very last moment he 
preserved his usual consideration for others, his fine oomrtesy and 
genial urbanity. And that elf of humour which had been to him 
such an inseparable and delightful companion throughout his 
life’s jomney remained with him too : “ it was no longer the 
intense and sometimes scorching blaze that was wont to spread 
crackling fire among Sophistic thorns, it was now a mild lambent 
flame, at once enlightening and enlivening ” (d) ; and it cast a 
healing glow over the “ lacrymae rerum ” of that final scene, for 
it expressed the spirit of one who had in him “ a principle which 
does not admit of death.” 

(d) Geddes, op. cit., p. xiii. (The tense of the original passage has here been 
altered.) 




CHAPTER XX 


WHETHER THE CONDEMNATION WAS JUST 
yap SiKT] iroXiTLK^s Kotvcovias roots' iariv. 

(Aristotle.) 

(It is in justice that the ordering of Society is centred.) 

^Ea)(^drrj yap dSi/cca SokcIv SiKaLov etvai our a. 

(Bep. ii. 361a.) 

(It is the height of injustice to be deemed just when you are not.) 

The consideration in the preceding chapters of the various 
charges brought against Socrates and of the nature and substance 
of his defence has already shown, it is hoped, whether or not his 
condemnation was right and just. But owing to the assertions of 
a considerable number of writers both here and on the Continent 
that the death sentence was justified — some even holding that it 
was justified morally and legally as well as on the ground of 
expediency — ^it is necessary to look at the question a little more 
closely, and deal with it here by way of supplementing what has 
been said in preceding chapters. 

We have seen that the death of Socrates was a veritable 
triumph for philosophy and the Socratic spirit ; but it was also 
a “ triumph ” for the politicians, for the votaries of tradition, for 
the opponents of innovation, and for the obscurantist sections of 
the population generally. Though the noble way in which Socrates 
had lived his philosophy and the sublime manner in which he 
died in it inspired many to devote themselves to philosophy and 
to cultivate his dialectic method, he was nevertheless sorely 
missed by his friends and followers. As Xenophon says : “ . . . 
Amongst those who knew Socrates and recognised what manner of 
man he was, all who make virtue and perfection their pmrsuit still 
to this day cease not to lament his loss with bitterest regret, as for 
one who helped them in the pursuit of virtue as none else could ’’(a). 
No wonder ! for the Socratic philosophy, as we have seen, was not 
at all an elaborately organised system of doctrines, but was in 
the main an expression of the Socratic spirit, aspiration, and 
personality. 

It has been suggested, in accordance with ancient reports, that 


(a) Xen., Mem, iv. 8. 11. 
406 
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soon after the execution of Socrates the Athenians expressed their 
compunction for the wrongful deed they had committed. There 
is, for example, a story connected with Isocrates, which is due to . 
one of his editors, that the citizens manifested their shame by 
prohibiting any public mention of Socrates, and that when 
Euripides referred to him in his play, the PalamedeSy the audience 
burst into tears. Now as Euripides died some years before 
Socrates, this incident could not have taken place in the 
dramatist’s lifetime or for at least some seven or eight years after 
his death ; so that if it took place at all, it must have been on the 
occasion of a later performance of the play (6). Whether the 
audience then did burst into tears we have no means of knowing 
for certain, in the absence of reliable evidence ; that some 
members of the audience, however, remembering their lamented 
friend’s departure and the mode of his death, may have thus 
expressed their grief is quite intelligible and by no means improb- 
able ; and it may be therefore that the effect on the audience 
was exaggerated by eye-witnesses who cherished the memory of 
Socrates, and who thus gave rise to the story and circulated it. 

In subsequent ages, too, various stories were told of the 
remorse and repentance of the Athenians. Thus it is related by 
Diodorus (c) that the accusers, being the primary instruments 
of the catastrophe of 399 B.C., were attacked by the infuriated 
people and were put to death even without any judicial investiga- 
tion (that is to say, they were ‘‘ lynched ”). According to another 
tradition, preserved by Plutarch (d), the citizens of Athens so 
detested the accusers of Socrates because of their defamatory 
imputations, that they refused to light their fires or answer their 
questions, or bathe in the same water with them, until the 
victims of this social ostracism were driven in despair to hang 
themselves. Again, Diogenes Laertius (e), writing at the end of 
the second century a.d., tells us that not long after Socrates’ 
death the Athenians, as a token of their regret and grief, closed 
all the palaestrae and gymnasia, condemned Meletus to death, 
banished Anytus and Lycon, and erected to the memory of 
Socrates a bronze statue, the work of Lysippus ; and that as 
soon as Anytus entered Heraclaea the inhabitants expelled him. 
In still later times we find similar things mentioned in the works 


(6) Cf. Zeller, op. cit, p. 169, note. 

(c) Diodor. xiv. 37. 6 : Ai6ir€p robs Karr^yop^ffavras Bi* bpyrjs eTxf, fcal Afcphous 
aviftcretye, 

(d) Pint., De Inmd, c. 6. 

(e) Diog. Laert. ii, 43 ; Diod. xiv. 37. 
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of the Paphlagonian rhetorician and philosopher, Themistius ( / ) 
(317-387 A.D.) and St. Augustine {g) (345-430 a.d.) : the former 
says that the Athenians, having repented of their unjust act, 
punished Meletus, that Anytus escaped and was stoned to death 
at Heraclaea, where his grave was then still to be seen ; the 
latter simply relates that one of the accusers was put to death by 
the people and the others were exiled for life. Suidas, writing 
some centuries after, repeats the story that Meletus was stoned 
to death (h). 

Now this revulsion of feeling, if it did occur at all to the extent 
described by these later writers, could not have happened imme- 
diately or very soon after the death of Socrates. In the first 
place, we find that Plato at once left Athens, and was absent 
from the city for several years ; for he was mortified by the 
execution of his master — there is no doubt that, if we may judge 
from the tenor of his writings, he considered it entirely unjust — 
and he turned in repugnance from the attitude of the majority 
of his fellow-citizens. 

He had intended to enter public life, but what with the pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty and the conduct of the restored democracy 
— especially its condemnation of his just and righteous master — 
he abandoned the thought of a political career and devoted himself 
entirely to philosophy. More than forty years later he addressed 
the following letter to ‘‘ the friends and associates ’’ of Dion of 
Syracuse after his assassination by Callippus : 

“ Socrates, an elderly friend of mine, who, I should not be 
ashamed to say, was the justest man among the men of the time, 
was sent with others by the Thirty to arrest one of the citizens (i), 
to be executed, in order that he (Socrates) might himself share 
in their actions whether he wished it or not ; he refused and ran 
the extreme risk, rather than become a participant in their wicked 
deeds. Seeing all these things, and other similar things which 
were not trifling, I was disgusted and withdrew and stood aloof 
from the crimes of that Government. Not long afterwards the 
Thirty fell and the existing constitution was changed. I felt 
myself again drawn though slowly towards public life. The new 
Government had merits, though it had also defects, but it so 
happened that this companion of ours, Socrates, was brought 
into court by certain men who were in power. They preferred 

( f ) Orat. XX. 239 (ed. W. Dindorf ). 

(g) De Civ, Dei, viii. 3. 

(h) Suidas, 9,v, M^\iros (but his account is confused). 

(i) /.e., Leon of Salamis ; see supra, p. 66. 
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against him a most wicked charge and one which was least 
applicable to Socrates of all men in the world. They accused 
him of impiety, and he was condemned and put to death, the 
m^n who had refused to take part in the wicked arrest of one of 
their friends who was trying to flee at the time when they were 
themselves unfortunate ” (k). 

The fact, however, that many of Plato’s dialogues are apologetic 
in tone and seek to vindicate Socrates does not necessarily prove 
(as some modern writers have asserted) that at the time he wrote 
them the greater part of the Athenian population still thought of 
Socrates with hatred. All that we are justified in concluding is 
that his memory was still unpopular in some quarters, and that 
it was assailed afresh by certain opponents (for example, the 
Sophist Poly crates, to whom reference has already been made (1), 
who took part in the Socratic controversy, which began soon after 
the execution and continued, more or less intermittently, for a 
c;onsiderable length of time. And the same consideration applies 
to the more elaborate expository and vindicatory contribution of 
Xenophon. Secondly, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who wrote 
some years after the events of 399 b.c., mentions anything about 
the people revenging themselves on Socrates’ accusers or enemies ; 
they make, of course, disparaging and bitter remarks about the 
latter, but they make them as expressions of their own private 
feeling. Had Meletus and his colleagues been proceeded against 
in any way, either formally or informally, these zealous and 
reverend apologists of Socrates — ^not to say fluent and capable 
controversialists — ^would certainly not have refrained from alluding 
thereto in support of their own views. 

Further, a little more than half a century after the death of 
Socrates a speech of Aeschines was delivered (345 b.c.), in the 
course of which the orator apparently expected to impress his 
hearers and gain their sympathy by such words as these : 

‘‘ Did you put to death Socrates the Sophist, fellow-citizens, 
because he was shown to have been the teacher of Critias, one of 
the Thirty who put down the democracy, and after that, shall 
Demosthenes succeed in snatching companions of his own out 
of your hands, Demosthenes, who takes such vengeance on 


(k) Plato, jKjo. vii. 324 e~325 c ; cited in Cambridge Ancient History ^ vol. v., 
p. 397. The authority of JE7p. vii. (the only work in which Plato speaks in his 
own person of Socrates) is discussed by C. Ritter, Neue Vntersuchungen iiber 
Platon (Mimchen, 1910), chap. vii. 

(l) See svpra, p. 270. 
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private citizens and friends of the people for their freedom of 
speech ? ” (m). 

Had the accusers or any of them already been punished, or 
had the people even shown antagonism to them, the orator would 
obviously have exposed himself to a retort that would have been 
injurious to his pleading ; so that we may safely infer that he 
would not have made such an observation in the circumstances. 
If we are to assume therefore that such words commended them- 
selves to the majority of the auditors, or at least were not received 
with disapprobation by them, the inference is that the memory 
of Socrates must have been still unpopular with a greater or 
lesser part of the Athenian population half a century after 
his execution, or at all events that they were not troubled 
by pangs of conscience about his death. We may be pretty sure, 
too, that some of the bitter opponents of Socrates who participated 
in the contemporary controversy contributed much to the 
maintenance of this hostile feeling. Indeed, the question of the 
legitimacy of Socrates’ condemnation continued to be debated 
right down to the late Roman age, as we find from the rhetorical 
production of Libanius, entitled the A'pology (produced in the 
latter half of the fourth century a.d.). 

We must therefore conclude, in regard to the stories of the 
punishment of Socrates’ prosecutors, that from the above con- 
siderations it appears very doubtful indeed whether the alleged 
proceedings were taken against them at all, though many of the 
citizens who believed in Socrates’ innocence may well have 
manifested feelings of hatred and aversion for Anytus, Meletus, 
and Lycon, on account of the part they had played. Furthermore, 
the date of the stories is too distant from the time at which the 
three prosecutors lived ; so that their validity as evidence is 
questionable. Apart from this factor, they contradict one another 
in various details ; and even an anachronism is not wanting, 
namely, the reference by Diogenes Laertius to Lysippus {n) 
(who was a contemporary of Alexander the Great). 

(m) C, Timarch. 173. 

(n) Cf. Zeller, op, cit,, p. 169. We may add here that Diog. Laert. ii. 46, sayfl 
that he composed verses on Socrates, as follows : 

Tnv4 vvv iv Albs Sliv, S> ^(j^Kpares • ^ (ff ybp bprias 
Kttl (Toephy elire Kal $€hs if (ToipiTf 
rrpbs yb.p ’ABrfvaiav K^veiov airA.ws erb • 

avrol 5' i^4iriov rovro rey (rr6(ji.aTi. 

(“ Drink then, being in Zeus’s palace, O Socrates ; for truly did the god pronounce 
thee wise, being wisdom himself ; for when thou didst frankly take the hemlock 
at the hands of the Athenians, they themselves drained it as it passed thy lips,’*) 
(Trans, by R. D. Hicks, Diog, Laert, (London, 1925), vol. i., p. 176.) 
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In modern times, too, different views have been expressed: 
some writers hold that Socrates was a victim of fanatical intoler- 
ance and a mart}^: in the cause of free inquiry ; others roundly, 
declare that his execution was a judicial murder ; whilst not a 
few assert that he was legitimately condemned to death and 
executed, and they base their view on different grounds. For 
example. Professor Bury says : He was not condemned un- 

justly — according to the law. And that is the intensity of the 
tragedy. There have been no better men than Socrates, and yet 
his accusers were perfectly right.” (o) We fear that this statement 
is rather dogmatic, and is not supported by any reason whatever. 
Professor Bury does not tell us what the actual law was that 
Socrates had contravened, what the precise accusation was 
concerning the alleged irreligion and corruption of the youth, 
whether it was adequately substantiated by undeniable or 
unrebutted evidence, and whether the reply of the defendant 
possessed any cogency or not. In these circumstances, the flat 
pronouncement that he was not condemned unjustly (according 
to the existing law) does not, to say the least, carry us very 
far (p). Now if Socrates was condemned justly, and that there- 
fore he received no more than he deserved, it is difficult to see 
how that circumstance intensifies the tragedy. Putting aesthetic 
considerations aside, however, we venture to question the correct- 
ness of the view (which we have already done before) as to the 
legality of the execution. We have endeavoured to show in 
preceding chapters that, whatever the strict letter of the law was 
with regard to irreligion, there were many and large relaxations 
in practice, that an application of the strict letter of the law was 
incompatible with the most enlightened public opinion, that 
numerous innovations were prevalent, foreign divinities were 
worshipped by numbers of people, many superstitious ideas of 
exotic origin had grown up, many citizens were initiated into 
the Orphic and Corybantic mysteries, Pythagorean asceticism 
was gaining ground, sceptical opinions spread, especially among 
the upper classes, private worship and irregular modes of divina- 
tion were tolerated, that many writers and thinkers had pro- 
pounded with impunity far more irreligious doctrines and made 


(o) History of Gfreece, p. 581. 

(p) In vol. V., p. 384 of the Cambridge Ancient History (which appeared after 
the above words were written) Mr. Bury, after mentioning certain cases of 
prosecution for impiety in Athens, says that it is difficult to judge them, 
“ especially as we do not know the laws of Solon on the offence of cLseheia, or 
precisely what the term included.*’ If that is so, then it is difficult to see how 
the view that Socrates was legitimately condemned is reached. 
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far more impious observations than those that were charged 
against Socrates, or, indeed, than he had ever dreamt of. In a 
word, the law relating to impiety as applied in the case of Socrates 
was obsolete, and was only invoked for want of a better method 
of successfully silencing him (g). The charge of introducing new 
gods, if it referred to his divine voice — and it is impossible to see 
to what else it could have referred — ^was simply nugatory ; the 
use of a private oracle was not forbidden by the law, and in any 
case was tolerated generally, as is shown by the fact that Socrates 
had never before been interfered with on account of it in the 
whole course of his active public life. The only definite allegation 
that was made in regard to impiety was the charge of atheism 
preferred against the defendant in open court ; and that was 
effectively refuted — indeed, it looks as though the prosecutor 
was obliged ignominiously to eat his words. And with respect 
to the accusation of corrupting the youth, we have also endea- 
voured to show that it was much too vague, that no defendant 
could reasonably and justly have been called upon to answer it, 
and that to the extent that it was susceptible of any answer, 
Socrates clearly and adequately refuted it by his own definite 
repudiation and reasoned argument, supported by the ample 
testimony produced by him (r). Indeed, not only did he, in our 
opinion, successfully clear himseK of the imputations expressed 
or implied in the indictment, but he also showed, indirectly, 
that the old religion and the traditional morality were in a state 
of decay, and that it was an important part of his task to stem 
their degeneration. Moreover, he was found guilty by a com- 
paratively small majority in a vote of 500 ; so that a large 
number of judges who were present at the trial, heard his defence 
and the evidence on both sides, held him to be innocent — ^that 
is to say, that the case against him was not proved — and therefore 
they must have thought that his execution was unjust. Some 
of the condemning dicasts may perhaps not have realised the 
extent of the prevailing innovations {s), and they may have 
thought that Socrates was alone or principally responsible for 
them ; if so, it was such crass and inexcusable ignorance that it 
cannot be accoimted a justification or extenuation of their conduct. 

The statement that has sometimes been made in justification 
of the execution, that it was an expedient measure in the Athens 

{q) See supra, p. 203. 

(r) See supra, p. 318 seq> 

(s) Cf. A. D. Godley, Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day (London, 1896), 
pp. 190-191. 
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of that time to put Socrates out of the way, is an arbitrary and 
arrogant assertion indicating moral obliquity and juridical 
anarchy on the part of those who make it, rather than a sense 
of justice and equity. We have, to be sure, heard more than 
enough of this sinister doctrine of expediency, which sanctions 
such Machiavellian principles as might is right,” ‘‘ necessity 
knows no law ” and the rest of them — ^principles that cannot 
but conduce to turn the world into a madhouse and a shambles. 

Of such wretched attempts as this to vindicate the conduct of 
the Athenians nothing more need be said ; but other considera- 
tions based on broad moral grounds have been advanced by 
several writers, and they must be briefly examined here. For 
example, Fouillee holds that in a certain sense the condemnation 
of Socrates was just. Speaking of Socrates’ death, he says that 
the very doctrine which brought about the accusation was at 
the same time potent enough to sustain him throughout the 
course of the trial as well as in his last hours. Now his doctrine 
was essentially to this effect : Act impartially according to the 
dictates of reason, and fear no man. Socrates believed — ^and he 
was not alone in holding the belief — ^that the universal application 
of this doctrine would bring about a better world ; and the excel- 
lence of the doctrine was, admittedly, demonstrated by his conduct 
throughout the whole course of his life and right down to his 
last breath. Now the doctrine of Socrates, says Fouill6e, repre- 
sented a great idea, but it was incomplete and was not yet 
coextensive with the true good ; and as he was not able to 
determine the nature of the good with sufficient universality in 
the realm of thought, he had to pay the penalty in the realm of 
reality. Hence, though the condemnation was unjust as the 
work of men, it became just according to the design of that 
providence which Socrates inculcated (^). 

Though there was in Socrates a vein of mysticism, he was 
predominantly a rationalist in the widest and deepest sense of 
that term {u). Whilst he was conscious of the inscrutable ways of 
providence, he was concerned above all with that reasoned 
thought which was attainable by man and which could and 
should condition human conduct in an organised society of think- 

(^) Fouillee, op, cit,, vol. ii., p. 408 : “ La condamnation, si injuste de la part 
des hommes, devenait juste dans les desseins de cette Providence qu’enseignait 
Socrato, paroe que Socrate repr^sentait une id4e grande, mais incomplete et qui 
n’etait pas encore 4gale en 4tendue au vrai bien. Pour n’avoir pas su d^finir 
assez universellement le bien dans sa pens^e (A<J7v)» Socrate en supporte la peine 
dans la r6alit4 

(n) See mpra, p. 104. 
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ing individuals. But before condemning his principles as im- 
perfect, it must be shown that their application actually did 
lead, or inevitably must have led, to disorder or injustice in a 
given community, say, the Athens of his time ; and it seems a 
contradiction to assert that in the view of providence his doctrine 
was imperfect, seeing that providence was to him no less than to 
us so inscrutable that its views could not always be ascertained, 
and its idea of justice could not easily be apprehended. Hence, 
to say that Socrates’ condemnation was just in the view of 
providence is equivalent to saying that his condemnation was 
just by reason of the very fact that it took place. Besides, if a 
philosopher did achieve perfect knowledge, so that he could 
avoid propounding incomplete ” ideas, he would cease to be a 
human philosopher, and so the conception of providence so far 
as he was concerned would become altogether superfluous. We are, 
of course, here considering the question whether the condemnation 
was just from the standpoint not of divine thought but of human 
judgment ; but the view of the above-mentioned writer has been 
touched on here, because it is on the basis of such reasoning as 
his that others, comparing Socrates with Jesus (for example), 
have been prone to hold that the execution enforced by the 
Athenians was justifiable. 

Again, Hegel, by means of his collision theory, endeavours to 
exculpate the Athenians, and discover a rational motive for their 
proceedings against Socrates. Thus he holds that the execution 
was the result of a conflict between two moral forces represented 
by the State and the individual, and that this result was as 
justifiable as it was inevitable (x). Now in order to arrive at the 
conclusion Hegel has made various assumptions : for example, 
that the activities of Socrates were pursued on the same basis as 
that of the Sophists, that the ideas of Socrates were a startling 
and disturbing innovation superimposed on the simple religious 
faith and implicit obedience to the law of the Athenian people so as 
to interfere dangerously with the equilibrium of society and of the 
body politic, and that Socrates substituted the principle ‘‘ know 
thyseK ” for the Delphic oracle. But all these assumptions are 
not at all in accordance with historical fact, as we have seen again 

(a;) In his Religionsphilosophie he says also that both conflicting parties were 
wrong, in the view of “ eternal justice,” because they were one-sided, and that 
both were at the same time right. “ Jede dieser beiden Seiten verwirklicht nur 
die eine derselben, hat nur die eine derselben zum Inhalt, das ist die Einseitigkeit, 
und der Sinn der ewigen Gereohtigkeit ist, dass Beide Unrecht erlangen, weii 
sie einseitig sind, aber damit auoh Beide B^cht . . . Est ist nur die Einseitigkeit, 
gegen die die Gereohtigkeit auftritt.” {Werke, vol. xii. (Berlin, 1832), pp. 113-114.) 
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and again in the previous chapters ; the truth is that innovations 
had set in, the faith of the people had begun to alter, and laws 
had been criticised, found unsatisfactory and were repealed and 
others substituted for them before Socrates had started his 
mission {y), Socrates was a product of a transitional age ; he 
was not the cause of the movement that made it a transitional 
age ; and to say that he inculcated disrespect for the law is a 
complete misrepresentation of his teaching, his influence, and his 
entire conduct to the very last moment. Philosophical specu- 
lation in regard to a given event is of very little value if it dis- 
regards historical accuracy. 

Moreover, as Zeller points out (z), the conflict was not a simple 
one between two forces equally justified and equally limited. If 
we may for convenience sake briefly say that the two forces were, 
in a large sense, conservatism and radicalism — or the potential 
force of orthodoxy and the kinetic force of innovation — then we 
find that on the one hand the alleged conservatism was errone- 
ously regarded as representative of the State as a whole, and that 
on the other the alleged radicalism of the individual was not con- 
fined to that individual but pervaded the State generally. Hence 
this invasion of radicalism was not removable by merely crushing 
Socrates, and so his death was not an inevitable and imperative 
consequence of the collision : there were many other factors that 
prevented the desired restoration of the disturbed equilibrium. 
In other words, he was called upon by the dicasts to pay the 
penalty for a result that was due not to him, but to the natural 
development of the social organism. Accordingly, we must 
regard as untenable the statement of Gomperz (a) (who follows 
HegeFs theory) that the movement inaugurated by Socrates, 
though destined to confer great benefits on mankind, was a 
doubtful blessing for the Athens of that day. In the first place 
Socrates did not inaugurate the movement of innovation and 
enlightenment — he endeavoured to purge it, to remove noxious 
excrescences, and place it on a rational basis ; secondly, Athens 
needed those benefits then (that is, of Socrates’ purging and 
clarifying dialectic) as much as we need them now. In order to 
support his view Gomperz emphasises that nowhere and at no 
time has the right of free speech existed absolutely without limit, 
and he refers to the testimony of J. S. Mill who, being an ardent 


(y) Of. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. iv., pp. 630-531. 
( 2 ) Op* cit, pp. 199-200. 

{a) Op. cit., p. lll. 
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advocate of individual freedom, yet recognises limits thereto (6). 
But this argument is really irrelevant : Socrates did not claim to 
exercise such absolute freedom, nor did he instigate others to 
claim it. He recognised the authority and sanction of law, and 
encouraged his friends and followers to respect it ; he was not 
disloyal to his State, simply by reason of the fact that he desired 
to remove the conceit of knowledge in the individual citizen and 
certain blemishes that disfigured the body politic and were con- 
ducive to inefficiency and precariousness on the part of the 
government. The argument is also inapplicable, because the 
analogy suggested by Gomperz is an unfair one : he compares the 
peaceful avocation of Socrates and his communion with his few 
quiet philosophic followers to the pernicious incitement of an 
excited mob by an inflammatory revolutionary. 

Any reasons are apparently good enough for supporting the 
views of those who have made up their minds that there was some- 
thing wrong about Socrates ; some say that he ought to have 
opposed the existing law instead of passively submitting to it, 
whilst others say that he was condemned justly because ho 
opposed the existing law. And yet, in the view of Hegel, whilst 
Socrates was justly condemned we are nevertheless to admire his 
moral grandeur and independence. But the moral greatness of 
a man would be moral littleness if he submitted unquestioningly 
and automatically to what he considered wrong and unjust. It 
is this very opposition that prepares the way for a formal altera- 
tion of legislative and other conditions that need to be altered in 
conformity with more enlightened views ; if everybody — he who 
has vision as much as he who is either blind or a mere automaton 
— simply submitted without reserve there would be little reason 
at any time for altering law, except to satisfy the caprice of a few 
who might thus force their wills on the mechanically obedient 
community at large. 

The fact is that this collision theory of Hegel is an adequate 
method of explaining the significance of tragedy as an art, and 
the exaltation of the spectator in beholding it ; but it is not 
appropriate for estimating the justice of a judicial condemnation 

(6) On Liberty (London. 1859), p. 100 (chap. iii. in init) : “ No one pretends 
that actions should be as free as opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose 
their immunity, when the circumstances in which they are expressed are such 
as to constitute their expression a positive instigation to some mischievous act. 
An opinion that corn-dealers are starvers of the poor, or that private property 
is robbery, ought to be unmolested when simply circulated through the press, 
but may justly incur punishment when delivered orally to an excited mob 
assembled before the house of a com-dealer, or when handed about among the 
same mob in the form of a placard.** 
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in actual life. For this purpose accurate facts are much more 
necessary than aesthetic theories. 

Caird, too, maintains that Socrates was literally and abso- 
lutely guilty of the charges made against him (c), because his 
teaching was essentially individualistic and unsocial in its 
effect,’’ in that it sought “ to awaken men to reflexion, to arouse 
them to a clear consciousness of themselves, to realise for them- 
selves what they were to make of their lives ” ; for to do this in 
a State possessing a national religion was ‘‘ profoundly irreli- 
gious ” conduct. This view is invalid, because it is reached with 
entire disregard of the conditions prevailing in Athens. The 
writer speaks as though the Athens of the time was an absolutely 
stationary and closely knit community that was thoroughly 
homogeneous and orthodox in matters of religion, as though 
resolutions of public policy and legislative enactments and deci- 
sions in the dicasteries were arrived at by a sudden and spon- 
taneous unanimity, and as though there were no such things as 
controversies and dissenting opinions as well as the dominant 
opinions of the more forcible and assertive members of the com- 
munity who were able by their more skilful tactics and greater 
debating acumen to impose their wills on many fellow -citizens. 
Socrates’ offence was that he wished to substitute carefully 
reasoned knowledge for unreasoned and unreasoning opinion ; 
but to attempt in a peaceable manner to clarify the minds of 
citizens and chasten their hearts, to make citizens thinking men 
instead of unthinking machines is not an anti-social act at all. 
No doubt Socrates, with his progressive doctrines and his uncom- 
promising method of inquiry and his views as to the competence 
and qualification of the leaders of the State, was obnoxious to 
many of the politicians of the day, and they finding the cap fit only 
too well were anxious to put him out of the way. It may have 
been expedient for them to do so, but that is not to say that it 
was just and legitimate. The fact that such a result could be 
brought about in these conditions emphasises the necessity of 
separating politics from the administration of the law, and 
organising the national institutions in such a way that neither 
the legislature nor the executive can participate in judicial 
functions or improperly influence the judiciary. 

Our conclusion must therefore be that, considering the circum- 
stances of the time, the nature of the prosecution, the real motives 


(c) E. Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Oreeh Philosophers (Glasgow, 
1923), vol. i., p. 76. 
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of the accusers, the reply of the defence, and the character of the 
defendant’s whole life, his condemnation was unjust. We fully 
agree with Zeller, who says : His condemnation was a crying 
political anachronism, one of those unfortunate measures, by 
which a policy of reaction is ever sure to expose its incompetence 
and short-sightedness ” (d). And the charges that were brought 
against him were undoubtedly based on misunderstanding, per- 
versions, or false inferences ” (e), as well as on prejudice and 
malice. 


{d) Op. cit., p. 199. 
(e) Ibid., p. 187. 




CHAPTER XXI 

OONOLUSION : SOORATES’ POSITION AND INFLUENCE 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 

(Ovid.) 

(I have now finished a work, which neither Jove’s anger, 

Nor fire, nor sword, nor devouring time can destroy.) 


^Avhpojv yap iTTuftavwv Trdaa yrj Td(f>os» 


(Thucydides.) 

(Great men have the whole world for their tomb.) 


OvK eoTL yrjpas twv oro(l}d)V * iu ots o vovs 
dela ^vveariv '^p^cpa reSpapLpLivos. 

(Sophocles.) 

(The wise can ne’er grow old, for with them dwells 
A soul sustained by Truth in Heaven’s own time.) 


. . . rdiv t6t€ <Lv €iT€Lpddript.€v dpioTov Kal oAAcos* (ftpovipLwrdrov Kal 
SiKaiordrov. 

(Phaedo^ 118 .) 

(Of all those of his time whom we have known he was the best and 
^ysisest and most righteous man.) 

\ The essence of the whole thought and teaching of Socrates was 
that the predominant duty of man is to kr^ow himself, and that 
“ an unexamined life is not worth living ”-;;^that is the principle 
he proclaimed before the assembly of jifdges, and that is the 
vitalising principle of all systematic human thought. His grand 
object was to gain an insight into man, into his individual and 
social life, into his moral and intellectual nature ; to fathom the 
(deeming mystery of the nature of knowledge, to ascertain its 
proper basis and conditions ; to lay the foundations of a univer- 
sally applicable morality by showing the indissoluble relationship 
of virtue to knowledge, of the power to do well to the faculty of 
seeing clearly. And in endeavouring to accomplish this purpose, 
he brought into being a philosophy of conceptions, the fundamen- 
tals of logic, and turned the existing rudiments of a promising 
method of inquiry into a fully developed potent instrument 
whereby falsehood might be more efltectually separated from truth. 

He startled his contemporaries by insisting on the supreme 
importance of the tendance of the soul ” in its relation to the 
fashioning of character and personality, and on the supreme claim 

419 B E 2 
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of reason as against the uncertain promptings of undisciplined 
feeling. His doctrine that knowledge was identical with virtue 
did not really disregard the part played by volition ; to him 
the intellect and the will were but two aspects or mani^tatioi;s 
of the same underlying conative spirit or urge of lifejp-man’s 
vision of what is good for him (if only the vision is clear enough) 
being necessarily accompanied by his desire and effort to attain 
it. ^Hence right knowledge, which is more akin to inner light than 
to systematic information, is an indispensable condition of human 
progress and happiness it is not a question of how much know- 
ledge one possesses, but how, in what sense, and for what purpose 
one possesses it. 

Whilst he was a genuine Athenian in some things — ^in his love 
of social intercourse and conversation, in the play of his intellect 
combining the serious and the humorous, in his championship of 
the sovereignty of the law as a^inst arbitrary authority, in his 
devotion to the national poet^J in his idea of education as the 
cultivation of a healthy mind m a healthy body, in his aversion 
from a rigorous asceticism-4yet in many important respects he 
was so much out of harmony with his age that he stood forth as 
a strange product — as though he had come from another world — 
difficult to fit into the prevailing life and thought of his environ- 
ment. He pursued his own course regardless of what his fellow- 
creatures thought, he fastened on the results of his own impartial 
reasoning regardless of the sanctions of convention and tradition. 
Like other men he paid heed to expediency ;^but his sense of 
expediency, which meant the appropriateness of a given means 
for achieving a worthy purpose, differed entirely from theirs, 
which was a narrow self-regarding utilitarianism and capricious 
opportunism. 

For the authority of the multitude, then, he would substitute 
the reasoned thought of the individual in all matters, private, 
social, and religious ; but the individual was not to interfere with 
the political organisation or the laws of the State except by con- 
stitutional and peaceful means : for respect to that extent for 
the determinations of the multitude was to be paid for the very 
purpose of making possible at all the enjoyment of his freedom and 
private judgment. The harmony he sought was the harmony 
with his own self — ^the sanction of his own light and his own spirit, 
the guidance of his own examined convictions ; the harmony to 
which his fellow-Athenians aspired was unquestioning conformity 
to the public demands and national interests. 
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He stood, as a ‘‘ citizen of the world,’’ for a large comprehensive 
humanism and universal philanthropy as against the prevailing 
spirit of narrow exclusiveness and self-centred patriotism ; and as 
a philosopher desiring the highest leading and true elevation of 
mankind he believed in the aristocracy of intellect and virtue as 
against the fortuitous or factitious distinctions of class divisions. 

Socrates was thus a connecting-link between the old and the 
«iew — between the age of traditionalism, of materialistic or super- 
stitious conceptions of the world and its phenomena, and the age 
of intellectual freedom and predominant concern with human 
affairs.^ For the old physics he substituted a new ethics, for the 
old restricted “ realism ” he substituted a lofty idealism. His 
enemies had intended to put a stop to his influence, but his spirit 
survived his death : it gave an added impulse to the current of in- 
novation, and it promoted his cause in the establishment of various 
Socratic schools which diffused his teaching, cherished his memory, 
and handed down his precious heritage to succeeding ages (a) : 

The picture of the dying Socrates must at the time have been 
in the highest degree, what it is now after centuries have passed — 
a simple testimony to the greatness of the human mind, to the 
power of philosophy, and to the victory of a spirit pious and pure, 
reposing on clear convictions. It must have appeared to his 
followers like a guiding star for their inner life shining in all its 
glory ; and thus it is depicted by Plato’s master hand. It must 
have increased their admiration for their teacher, their zeal to 
imitate him, their devotion to his teaching. By his death the 
stamp of higher truth was impressed on the life and words. The 
sublime repose and happy cheerfulness with which he met death, 
was the strongest corroboration of all his convictions, the zenith 
pf a long life devoted to knowledge and virtue ” (6). < 

\ Socrates was indeed a pioneer of great originality .y We have 
absorbed so thoroughly and have become so familiar with the 
rich fruit of his labours that we are apt to lose sight of the power 
and the daring that were then necessary for pursuing them\ His 
intellectual freedom which seemed a danger to the Athenians is to 
us a sacred and jealously guarded possession, the theories that 
appeared to be mischievous paradoxes to his fellow-citizens are 
accepted by us as illuminating and fructifying principlei|^his whole 
life which seemed to the Athenians an importunate nuisance is to 
us an inspiring example.X And so his influence on mankind has 

(а) Of. Athen. v. 21 b, o ; Aulus Qellius, Noct, AtU ii. 17. 

(б) Zeller, op. dt*, p. 201. 
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been as profound as it is enduring. As J. S. Mill well observes : 
‘‘ Socrates was put to death, but the Socratic philosophy rose like 
the sun in heaven, and spread its illumination over the whole 
intellectual firmament ” (c). 

Unlike many other philosophical thinkers, Socrates cannot be 
labelled, and his teaching which is concerned with the basic prin- 
ciples of human thought and action cannot be confined within the 
narrow limits of this or that formula. Hence all schools of philo- 
; sophy have acclaimed him a master : by some he has been hailed 
as a sceptic, by others as a mystic ; some, again, have invoked 
him as a deist, others as a freethinker ; he has been praised as a 
democratic social reformer, and also as an advocate of aristocracy 
in government (d). He is none of these exclusively, but he is 
something of each of them. Above all, he is himself, he is sui 
generis, combining a certain positivism with his predominant 
rationalistic speculation, the fervour, exaltation, and vision of a 
seer with the cool, dispassionate spirit of a scientific investigator, 
disdain for the multitude with revolutionary proclivities, respect 
for law with fearless criticism of government and political insti- 
tutions, love for his fellow-creatures with a tendency to withdraw 
within himself, belief in the explicit process — carried on in co- 
operation with others — of dialectic with a habit of protracted 
contemplation : his character and ideas thus constitute a unity, 
despite apparent contradictionsye). Indeed, in him more strik- 
ingly than in any other thinker that has ever lived do we find 
philosophy and personality in indissoluble unity ; his life was a 
visible expression of his ideas, and there is no doubt that the 
infiuence of his doctrines would have been less potent had they 
been dissociated from his lovable, fascinating, and inspiring per- 
sonality. /His invariable consistency and unfaltering loyalty to his 
principle^jwere manifested at his death as conspicuously as they 
were during his life^ j 

Socrates, who was sacrificed unjustly and also unnecessarily to 
political policy, was a martyr to the cause of free inquiry. Truly 
he gained his life in losing it ; for in the streets of Athens he 
passed through life as a strange enigma ( / ) misunderstood by the 

(c; On Liberty (1869), p. 59. 

(d) Cf . Burnet, The Socratic Doctrine of the SouL A lecture, p. 4. 

(e) Cf. Boutroux, op, ciU, pp. 69-70. 

(/ ) Cf. K. JoSl, op. cU,, vol. ii., p. 961 : ** Als ein leibhafti^s Rftthsel ging er 
dui^ das Leben, und er suchte doch die Aufldsuzig suchte die Welt und wollte 
gar nicht den Paradoxen spielen. Er heirathete — und blieb unverstanden von 
seinem Weibe ; er that seine BOrgerpflicht und ward verkaimt und verketzert 
von seinem Volke ; er ging auf die Strasse und fragte die Leute und kam nicht 
Kum Wissen ; er grfLbelte in seinem Tnneren und blieb sioh selber ein Bftthsel.*’ 
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greater part of his fellow-creatures, and misrepresented, traduced, 
and detested by many.^idonsidering the nature of his life and his 
teaching, and the unprecedented dramatic as well as philosophic 
appropriateness of his death, we cannot wonder that he came to 
be apotheosised. Cicero called him the “ deus philosophorum ’’ ; 
and the Emperor Julian in a letter to the philosopher Themistius 
wrote (gr) : 

“ The achievements of Alexander the Great are outdone in my 
eyes by Socrates son of Sophroniscus. It is to him I ascribe the 
wisdom of Plato, the fortitude of Antisthenes, the generalship of 
Xenophon, the Eretriac and Megaric philosophies, with Cebes, 
Simmias, Phaedo and coimtless others. To him too we owe the 
colonies that they planted, the Lyceum, the Stoa and the Aca- 
demies. Who ever found salvation in the victories of Alexander ? 

. . ^ Whereas it is thanks to Socrates that all who find salvation 
in j^ilosophy are being saved even now.” j 

Erasmus regarded him as a saint and Ws disposed to say : 

Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis.’/ Rousseau compared him to 
Jesus ; ^Shelley spoke of him as ‘‘the Jesus Christ of Greece ; 
and many in different ages have deemed him to be “ the greatest 
of the Christians before Christ ” {h)^ He has been compared also 
to Buddha and to the greatest of the Hebrew prophets.J The^ 
fathers of the Church, when replying to pagan attacks, rmerred 
to the martyr of the hemlock as the precursor of the Martyr of 
the Cross, and regarded the Socratic and Platonic doctrines as 
preparatory to the teaching of Christianity. For not only did 
his views on the whole show a certain progressive movement 
towards monotheism, but he also introduced into the sphere of 
speculative philosophy the teleological conception of the universe, 
the doctrine of a divine purpose in creation, the idea of the exis- 
tence of an omniscient and omnipotent Supreme Being, who 
controls the destinies of men but requires them to work out their 
own salvation by means of knowledge and virtue ; and he taught 
too the doctrine of the subsistence^of personal relations between 
the Supreme Being and mankind (|). 

There are, indeed, numerous points of resemblance as well 
as various differences between the great Athenian teacher 


(g) Quoted by Burnet, The Socraiic Doctrine of the Soul* A lecture, pp. 3-4. 
(A) Cf. A. Hamaok, SokrcOea und die aUe Kirche (Giessen, 1901) (a rectorial 
address), p. 4 ; ** Jesus Chriatus und Sokrates . die beiden Natnen bezeichnen 
die hochsten Erinnerungen, welche die Menschheit besitzt.** 

(i) Cf. J. Drummond, Phito-Judaeue : or the Jetuiah Alexandrian PhUoaophy 
in ita Development and Completion, 2 vols. (London, 1888), vol. i., pp. 61, 64. 
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and the founder of Christianity (i;). Let us glance first at the 
differences. 

The task of Socrates was an intellectual one, his appeal being 
essentially to the mind — to reason ; the task of Christ was above 
all a spiritual one, so that his appeal was rather to the heart. The 
concern of Socrates was with man as an efficient thinker, for he 
believed that there was in him a self that could and should be 
known, and that such knowledge prepared the way for the acquisi- 
tion of wisdom — ^the process thus being one of attainment ; but 
on the content of the wisdom that is indispensable for happiness 
Socrates does not throw much light. The concern of Christ was, 
on the contrary, with man qua man, and he insisted that there 
was within him a kingdom of heaven which might be realised in 
a process of perfection — by conscious endeavour — by way of self- 
sacrifice, love, and faith, so that a complete transfiguration of life 
would be brought about ; and for this purpose an intimate rela- 
tion between God and man was essential. Gotama too, like 
Socrates, declared that all suffering was due to ignorance : “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you free.’’ 

Whilst Socrates looked on virtue in the light of a science (know- 
ledge), whereby justice and courage and temperance might be 
attained, Jesus laid stress also on man’s motives besides his mental 
processes, and to justice he added mercy, to courage forgiveness, 
and to temperance purity of thought. Socrates perceived the 
possibility of uniting mankind on a common intellectual basis, so 
that mind might touch mind ; Jesus perceived the unity of man- 
kind on the spiritual side of life, illuminated by love and a deep 
sense of inalienable brotherhood. Indeed, it is in this element of 
love that Socrates’ character and teaching are, comparatively 
speaking, deficient. ^He had generosity, forbearance, magnani- 
mity, and a large philanthropy ; but he was not unconscious of 
his own self-sufficiency and superiority to others, and above all 
he had not that unobtrusive dignity, that profound love and sym- 
pathy, that overwhelming tenderness, gentleness, and compassion 
which could so kindle the hearts and souls of the multitudes that 
they would face death unflinchingly and even joyfully. “ He is 
like a keen, playful, bracing north-west wind, invigorating and 
nerving whatever is in itself hard and fiirm ; but whirling away in 
merciless sport whatever is light ^nd frail, nipping and freezing 
whatever is timid and tender ” (?).|His c ool dispassionate reasoning 

(/.’) See R. M. Wenley, Socrates and Chfist (Edinburgh and London, 1889). 

(/) W. Everett, “ Socrates and Christ,” in TTnitarian Review (Boston, 1874), 
pp. 108-126; atpp. 117-118. 
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attitude was shown strikingly on the day of his death, when he 
abruptly dismissed Xanthippe and his children because they wept 
aloud — so that he might be able to converse quietly with his 
philosophic friends.) This scene forms a notable contrast toi 
the gentleness, intimacy, and union of mother and son at the 
cross of Golgotha. 

Nor is there room for hope and consolation in Socrates’ teach- 
ing, which could provide little support for the wretched and suffer- 
ing, for the downtrodden and for the victims of injustice ; and 
most men when beset by covetousness and temptation could find 
little help in the thought that knowledge was virtue, and that the 
application of a dialectical process of investigation would prove 
them to be in the wrong. Thus Socrates’ doctrine was for the' 
most part negative and unsystematic, and even tentative if not 
admittedly doubtful ; whilst that of Christ was conspicuously 
positive and systematic too, despite its seemingly fragmentary ; 
character, and it is not the less profound and far-reaching because] 
of its apparent simplicity and direct exhortatory form. 

Accordingly, the ideas of Socrates, pure and lofty and noble as 
they are, are not the most appropriate means for reforming the 
moral character of the mass of men, and for arousing in them a 
burning desire to attain to a new life. They possess a limited 
appeal — chiefly for those of intellectual capacity and philosophic 
temper. They were no doubt capable of sustaining him in his 
difficulties and troubles as well as in the hour of death — at all 
events, along with the injunction of his divine voice ; but only 
intellectual supermen like himself would find his doctrine one of 
adequate potency in such circumstances — ^the generality of men/ 
would need the light of hope and the warmth of beckoning love to 
sustain them. In the Socratic philosophy (at least, as distin-( 
guished from the Platonic) immortality appears to be doubt- j 
fill ; whereas the Christian doctrine would be unintelligible! 
without it. 

But the points of resemblance between the founder of moral 
philosophy and the founder of Christianity are more numerous 
than their differences. The environment of each was in various^ 
respects similar ; the people round about them were suspicious 
of innovation and hostile to reformers and enlighteners, though 
the “ sap and spirit of religion ” was disappearing, and the old 
rigorous principles of morality were more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” Neither found a kingdom in this 
world, and both were conscious of their power to rise above their 
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age. In the midst of a degenerate society they brought doctrines 
that were pure and exalted, and living throughout a life of austere 
simplicity, poverty, and privation they lurged them persistently 
with a single-minded devotion to their appointed mission, not- 
withstanding the scorn, hatred, and opposition of many sections 
of the people. They were assured that their mission was given to 
them from above : in the case of Socrates, it was the declaration 
of the Delphic oracle that started it ; Jesus heard a voice from 
heaven and passed his initiatory ordeal in the desert ; whilst the 
task of Gk)tama was commimicated to him under the Bo-tree ; 
and both Socrates and Jesus were supported by an invisible 
power, Socrates by his “ divine voice,” and Jesus by his Heavenly 
Father. 

Both Socrates and Jesus consecrated themselves exclusively to 
their one service of enlightening and saving their fellow-citizens, 
they withdrew from all other ties and turned away from other 
interests : thus Socrates abandoned natural philosophy, abstained 
from public fxmctions, and acquiesced in the existing law, though 
he showed signal courage in opposing the illegal measures of 
arbitrary authority ; Christ refused to discuss with the Scribes 
the future state, and advised men to render unto Caesar that 
which was Caesar’s, though he also resisted the injustice of the 
people. (Buddha, too, opposed the barren Brahmanical meta- 
physics.) 

With unswerving loyalty to their ideal both were alike ready 
to lay down their lives for the truth : Socrates died. as a philo- 
sopher, in his attempt to clarify the minds of his fellow-men ; 
Jesus died, as the founder of a new and purer religion, in his 
attempt to save the souls of men. They each possessed a per- 
sonality of singularly magnetic fascination ; and their life and 
thought were characterised by absolute consistency. They were 
ready to associate with everybody who needed light : Socrates 
furnished it by his dialectic procedure with his homely illustra- 
tions, Jesus by his parabolic discourse with his allegorical illus- 
trations and his gentle exhortation ; both called upon their 
hearers to emancipate themselves from the delusions and seductive 
trappings of worldly life, Socrates urging them to free their minds 
from the conceit and pretence of knowledge, Jesus admonishing 
them to recognise their sinfulness and to repent. 

It is of interest to note here that the maieutic office which 
Socrates claimed to exercise in his dialectic inquiry has a certain 
parallel in the questioning method of Buddha, who often put his 
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questions, as Socrates did, so as to get a simple afifirmation or 
negative for the answer, thus carrying his collocutor along with 
him in the argument. To give an instance. A young man, named ) 
Sona, having tried a life of asceticism realised its barrenness and 
was on the point of going to the opposite extreme in devotmg 
himself to a life of pleasure, when Jiuddha cross-examined him 
thus (m) : 

“ How is it, Sona, were you able to play the lute before you 
left home ? ’’ 

‘‘ Yes, sire.’’ 

‘‘ What do you think, then, Sona, if the strings of your lute 
are too tightly strung, will the lute give out the proper tone and 
be fit to play ? ” 

“ It will not, sire.” 

And what do you think, Sona, if the strings of your lute be 
strung too slack ; will the lute then give out the proper tone and 
be fit to play ? ” 

“ It will not, sire.” 

‘‘ But how, Sona, if the strings of your lute be not strung 
too tight or too slack, if they have the proper degree of tension ; 
will the lute then give out the proper sound and be fit to 
play ? ” 

Yes, sire.” 

“ In the same way, Sona, energy too much strained tends to 
excessive zeal, and energy too much relaxed tends to apathy. 
Therefore, Sona, cultivate in yourseK the mean of energy, and 
press on to the mean in your mental powers ; and place this before 
you as your aim.” 

None of the three great masters of life insisted on extreme 
asceticism and self -mortification : Buddha commended the golden' 
mean, Socrates an equipoise of faculties so that reason might 
control acts and desires, Jesus urged a purification of spirit, 
without which external formalities were vain. 

Suspicion, prejudice, and hostility were aroused against Jesus 
and the apostles in Rome, as well as against Socrates in Athens ; 
in both cases not only the partisans of conservatism, formalism, 
and orthodoxy, but also the demagogues, were bitter foes of the 
new ideas and doctrines, which expressly or implicitly condemned 


(m) Mahdvaggat v. 1-16, quoted in H. Oldenberg, Buddha : hia Life, his 
Doctrines^ his Order, Eng. trana. (London, 1882), pp. 189-190. For other 
interesti^ points of similai'ity, see W. L. Courtney, ** Socrates, Buddha and 
Christ,” in ilorth American Review, vol. 140 (1886), pp. 63-77. 
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the tenor of their lives. Jesus, like Socrates, gained the adherence 
and aroused the profound affection of the few ; the followers of 
Socrates recognised in him a unique teacher and exemplar of life ; 
the followers of Jesus proclaimed that a great prophet had arisen 
among them {n ) ; and John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, 
reminds us of Phaedo, the beloved disciple of Socrates, and of 
Aranda, the beloved disciple of Buddha. 

Socrates, though he endeavoured to counteract the degenerate 
teaching of the Sophists was himself identified with them by his 
opponents, and he was depicted as an arch-Sophist by Aristo- 
phanes before thousands of spectators ; the relation of Jesus and 
St. Paul to the rabbis, the Scribes and Pharisees, was in some 
respects similar, and Tacitus described St. Paul and St. Peter as 
anarchists (o). Both Socrates and St. Paul were assailed as idle 
babblers and subverters of religion : Socrates was accused of 
introducing new gods, St. Paul of being a ‘‘ setter-forth of strange 
gods ” (p). Unlike the Sophists on the one hand and the rabbis 
on the other, both Socrates and St. Paul refused to accept re- 
muneration for their teaching, Socrates in Athens and St. Paul 
in that same city as well as in Corinth. 

Again, just as there are divergences in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, so there are differences in the narratives of Plato and 
Xenophon in regard to Socrates, and in the Lalitavistara and the 
Pati Pitakas with regard to Buddha ; but just as the Synoptic 
and Johannean versions may be taken as supplementing each 
other, so may the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato be regarded as supplementary to each other, 
Xenophon giving us an account of the everyday practical wisdom 
of the master, Plato portraying the profounder thought and its 
far-reaching implications. 

Both Socrates and Jesus were commonly charged with endea- 
vouring to abolish the traditional customs and religious institu- 
tions of their nations ; and Socrates before the court of dicasts 
and Jesus before the Sanhedrin were indicted for irreligion and 
for perverting the public morals ; against Jesus it was alleged that 
his teaching had brought about domestic divisions and estrange- 
ments, against Socrates it was alleged that his reasoning had 
induced sons to disobey their fathers. The Sanhedrin was jealous 

^ 

(n) St. Luke, vii. 16. 

(o) Cf. Dean Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Churchf third series 
(London, 1877), pp. 223 -225. 

(p) ActSf xvii. 18. 
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of its authority — ^the Sadducees fearing disturbance, and the 
Pharisees resenting attacks on themselves and their traditions ; 
the attitude of the dicasts towards Socrates was more or less 
sigiilar ; and in both cases their adversaries had recourse, in the 
reactionary outburst, to a formal and outworn legalism. 

Socrates in his defence before the dicasts declared that he con- 
versed in the public places with anybody who wished to engage in 
conversation with him, that he never taught privately, that the 
gods had sent him as a gadfly to stir up the sluggish minds of the 
people, and that it was his purpose to show them the difference 
between true knowledge and the conceit of knowledge, between 
truth and falsehood. Similarly Jesus answering Caiaphas and 
Pilate said : “I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in the 
synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort ; 
and in secret have I said nothing. ... To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth ” (g). 

Socrates in his last conversation with his associates counselled 
them, when they asked for his final directions, that they should 
seek true knowledge and practise virtue in accordance with his 
previous injunctions ; Buddha at his death bade his disciples to 
weep not and sorrow not, but to strive on without ceasing, and 
observe the law and the ordinance that he had taught them (r) ; 
Jesus similarly enjoined on his disciples to strive on unceasingly, 
and to watch and pray against temptation. Lastly, the death of 
Socrates with its profound pathos may be almost compared to the 
death of Jesus with its ineffable sublimity. 

It may, then, be said with truth that the mission of Socrates 
offers a parallel to that of Jesus, that the Athenian philosopher 
was in many respects a precursor of the founder of Christianity, 
and that his teaching prepared the way for the development of an 
exalted moral doctrine that has exercised an ennobling influence 
on civilisation. 

/ Realising what Socrates was and what he taught, his life-long 
iWaltering devotion to his task, his loyalty to the right and good, 
his ardent and unconquerable faith in intellectual light, and his 
fearlessness in proclaiming it regardless of consequences and even 
in the face of death, we may appropriately apply to him the well- 
known lines of Tennyson’s Oenone : ^ 


(g) John, xviii. 20, 37. 

(r) Mahdparimhhdna SuUa, quoted by Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 201-202. 
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“ Self-reverencse, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’^ 

To those of us who have contemplated his pure life and his 
exultant death, to those of us who have pondered his recorded 
words, his memory is indeed an enduring fragrance ; we cannot 
but invoke it with love, admiration, and reverence, and also with 
deep gratitude for a noble example that heartens us to confront 
the difficulties of our pilgrimage with a little more patience and 
perseverance, and to regard the importunate intimations of our 
shortening day with a little more fortitude and equanimity. 
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